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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The address label on the wrapper shows the date of 
the close of the term for which the subscription is 
paid. The receipt of the paper with such dated ad- 
dress label constitutes the subscriber’s receipt for . 
money sent to us. 

Subscribers are asked to note on the wrapper the 
date of expiration of subscription; and to remit 
promptly for renewal, that delays may be avoided. 

For prospectus and advertising rates see page iii. 


Readers are invited to send us the names of friends who 
might be interested in a current copy of the Forest and Stream. 
We shall be glad to forward a specimen number to any 
person whose address may be furnished us for that purpose. 





SNAP SHOTS. 


Whatever may be the advantages to Pennsylvania of 
the new game law, in force for the first time this season, 
which forbids absolutely the export of game, it certainly 
has caused decided dissatisfaction among sportsmen who 
visit that State for shooting. The grouse covers of Pike 
and adjoining counties have decided attractions for New 
Yorkere; the district is within comparatively convenient 
access from New York city; and the border counties have 
been resorted to by sportsmen from .Elmira and other 
points, who have been accustomed in the past to bring 
their game home with them. The purpose of the non- 
export law is of course the most commendable one of put- 
ting an end to the shipment of game to market. In this 
all sportsmen are interested, those of Pennsylvania and 
those who resort to the shooting grounds of the State; and 
no valid objection could be made to the rigorous terms of 
the statute ifthe rigor were absolutely necessary to accom- 
plish the purpose. 





In some other States which have non-export laws, de- 
signed to cut off shipment for sale, visiting sportsmen are 
accorded the privilege of taking home with them a small 
number of birds or asmall amount of venison. These laws 
work well in practice, wherever there are wardens whose 
business it is to see that the restrictions actually amount 
to something. If Pennsylvania had a force of game pro- 
tectors to watch the trains as trains are watched in Maine, 
the amateur shooter might safely be permitted to bring 
out his two dozen birds “tagged and exposed to view,” while 
the wholesale traffic in game would be prevented. si it is, 
we have heard of no attempts to enforce the non-export 
law. What is everybody’s business is nobody’s business. 
Iowa has a double-barreled anti-traffic law, which first for- 
bids any person killing quail or grouse or other game for 
traffic and then makes it unlawful for any person, com- 
pany or corporation to ship, take or Carry any of these 
birds out of the State. What that amounts to is hinted in 
a recent market review in the New York Hovening Post, in 
which “the largest game dealer in the city” is quoted as 
saying to the reporter, “I got in three hundred and fifty 
dozen grouse last week and four hundred dozen quail, from 
Iowa.” It was President Gilman, of the Game Dealers’ 
Association, who, when defending the New York law 
which makes the metropolitan market a dumping ground 
for the illicitly shipped quail and grouse of Iowa, told a 
legislative committee last winter that the city dealers 
handled only game lawfully sent to them. And the com. 
mittee was either simple enough to believe Mr. Gilman, or 
polite enough to conceal their appreciation that he was 
lying to them. 





Whatever may be the derivation of the name, we might 
all agree to accept Von W.’s sensible suggestion to spell it 
with a W. Years ago the original French form Ouisconsin 
was abandoned for the English of it, Wisconsin. Usage 
hasaltered otherplace namesin like manner. There is no 
good reason for not applying the same principle and sub- 


stituting a ble English spelling for the outlandish 
ouananiche. 





A cable report the other day chronicled a recent feat of 
the German Emperor, who had killed two thousand and 
odd pheasants in two thousand odd minutes, or some 
such incredibly short space of time; and esteemed contem- 
poraries have been busying themselves in figuring out 
the impossibility of the performance. The shooting was 
battue shooting, a mode in which the semi-domestic birds 
are driven by hundreds and thousands tothe guns. In 
this country, where sport is followed under less artificial 


conditions, and where we are accustomed to hunt up our 
birds instead of standing in a “lot corner” and having 
them driven to us by servants, we are given to denounc- 
ing such wholesale killing as sport-lacking slaughter. 
This is an uncharitable view. If there is little sport in 
battue shooting, so much the more battue shooting must 
one do to get decent returns of sport for his labor. It is 
like crushing poor-pay ore; the poorer it is the more must 


one crush to get anything out of it. And asonesingle . 


nugget may be worth many tons of quartz,so one wild, 
wary, full-plumaged grouse on an American hillside is 
worth a thousand pheasants in an European preserve. 





Mr. Chas, Hallock, who has a taste for antiquities, tells 
us that our present Thanksgiving is simply an echo or 
iteration of the Proclamation of Thanks ordered or or- 
dained for Nov. 29, 1588, to celebrate the victory over the 
Spanish A:mada and the establishment of free trade and 
free religion throughout the world, by command of Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth. The date of the introduction 
of the turkey into Europe is mooted, but if Mr. Hallock 
will continue his investigations into the history and de- 
velopment of Thanksgiving, he will probably discover that 
the turkey feature of the observance is distinctly of Amer- 
can origin. And we may perhaps claim also the old- 
fashioned Thanksgiving turkey shoot, New England style, 
as pictured by the inimitable pen of Rowland E. Robinson 
in “Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” We hear complaints that 
Thanksgiving is losing its serious aspects; and it must be 
conceded that the point is well taken; one New England 
club, for example, has added to its turkey shoot the vain 
and frivolous chasing of greased pigs and climbing of 
greased poles. 

The outlook is for a goodly gathering at the convention 
of the New York State Association for the Protection of 
Fish and Game in Syracuse, Dec.9. President Gavitt and 
the other officers have been untiring in their endeavor to 
insure an adequate representation of every section of the 
State. All citizens who desire to promote the interests of 
game and fish protection should give warm support to the 
Association. It isthe agency through which all should 
work to gain the common end. In union there is strength, 
Every club of shooters or anglers in New York should 
have voice and vote in the Syracuse convention. All are 
most cordially invited to attend the meeting and take 
part in it. The Association should have both the moral 
support and the financial strength that come of large mem- 
bership. The dues for each club are trivial, but the ag- 
gregate should be such as to provide the funds which are 
essential if the work is to be carried on beyond the con- 
vention stage. The secretary is Ernest E. Gould, of Se- 
neca Falls. 





President Gavitt, of the New York State Association, 
would do well to invite Police Justice Thompson, of Syra- 
cuse, to attend the Association meeting there in December. 
Justice Thompson has given out that in his opinion “Those 
fish and game laws are all rot.” Acting on this conviction 
the other day, the justice held a snap court, and without 
waiting to hear the evidence discharged three prisoners 
of whose guilt the game protector had indisputable proof. 
Members of the Anglers’ Association justly regard Justice 
Thompson’s action as an outrage. Hisconduct should have 
official investigation. The bench is no place for a whim- 
sical oracle who flouts the statutes as “all rot.” 





Our reports of the field trials in Canada and North 
Carolina furnish complete records of the work done and 
careful estimates of its merits and value. The reports 
have added interest inasmuch as the Forest anp Stream 
was the only journal which had staff representatives at 
Newton. 





A correspondent who has been among the Chippewa 
Indians of Minnesota sends us asad story of the destitu- 
tion to which those unhappy people have been reduced by 
a combination of native crop failures and new game law re- 
strictions. The wild rice and the berries were destroyed 
this year by high water; and the failing of the rice resulted 
in driving the ducks further West. Ruffed grouse also 
were drowned out,and only small covies hatched. To 
this dearth of supply must be added the effect of the game 
law which forbids the shipment of game, so that if the In- 
dians kill they cannot sell. Last year 72,000 grouse were 
shipped from Tower, most of them killed by Indians; this 


year no birds have been shipped from that point. Our 
correspondent takes a hopeless view of the situation; with- 
out stores of food for the winter, and without means to 
acquire anything, many of the Minnesota Indians, he 
thinks, must starve. 





If the whole or the half of what our Everett, Wash., 
correspondent writes of the Indian situation in Alaska be 
true, his letter is a tremendous indictment of the United 
States for its treatment of this simple and defenseless 
people. It isastory of heartless rapacity, and of cruelty 
hardly exceeded by that of the gold-hunting Spaniards 
who exterminated the nativesof the West Indies and Oen- 
tral America. Cayuga’s letter supplements an article pub- 
lished in the Overland Monthly from the pen of Dr, Lincoln 
Cothran, who spent some time in Alaska as physician and 
surgeon to a large salmon packing company. He has the 
same tale to tell of imposition, robbery and the communi- 
cation of loathsome disease. “The life blood of the Es- 
kimos,” writes Dr. Cothran, “with their independence and 
manhood has been swallowed up by three great corpora- 
tions whose heads are in San Francisco. 


An important food and industrial supply, the whale, has been 
dynamited out of Alaskan waters by the steam schooners of the 
Pacific Whaliog Company The seals and other fur-bearing animals 
have been practically annihilated on both land and sea by the Alaska 
Fur and Commercial Oompany. This company has wrought its pur- 
poses in Alaska by fixing a bondage on the natives more galling and 
detestable than outright slavery, because it disclaims responsibility 
or care for its wretched serfs, 

Under the guise of preserving the game {from quick destruction, 
and to prevent uprisings of the natives against the company's 
traders at the various posts (they line the mainland and peninsula 
from Sitka to Bering straits, and extend up the many large rivers), a 
law was caused to be enacted at Washington prohibitiag the sale of 
repeating arms to the natives of Alaska. This was a ruse to keep 
outside parties away, and to enabie the traders themselves to aupply 
arms at unheard-of and almoat fabulous prices. The native was not 
slow in appreciating the superiority of firearms over bows and ar- 
rows in hunting bears and seals. The method of exchange was as 
follows: The rifle was set upright on the ground, stock down, and the 
natives piled skins upon one another flatwise until the stack reached 
to the muzzle, Thus, often more,than eight or nine hundred dollars 
worth of fine furs were obtained for a ten dollar gun, 

Independence and plenty have been exchanged for serfdom and 
squalor by the destruction of the animals of this land. Io the sum- 
mer the country is covered with high grass and flowers. Unless you 
go far away in the interior, you will tire yourself wandering over the 
tundras and through the forests and never see a vestige of life, except 
very rarely, a trightened ptarmigan. And yet innumerable millions 
of dollars’ worth of furs have been taken here, Not long ago the 
sea, the river banks, the lakes, tundras and mountains, swarmed 
with seals, otters, foxes, minx, bears, lynx, martens, beavers, wolv- 
erines and wild reindeer. 

It is only a matter of a few years until the last food source of the 
Eskimos will become ruined by the numerous saimon canneries, 
which are now under the contro] of another big corporation called 
the Alaska Packers’ Association, 





To publish to the world such a condition of things should 
mean tliat the remedy for them would quickly be found. 
But past experience affords slight ground for expectation 
that the recital will accomplish anything more than s 
momentary shiver. The average man cares more about 
the quail supply in his own fields, that he may have the 
sport of shooting them, than about the game supply of 
Alaska and its relation to the existence of a savage race. 
If he ever thinks of the Alaska Indians at all it is 
perhaps to denounce them for fancied interference 
with his duck shooting. Was ever anything in the 
whole history of game protection on this continent 
more gruesome than this, that while the natives of Alaska 
were being reduced to destitution and starvation by the 
destruction of their game resources at the hands of Ameri- 
can citizens, other Americans in so-called national con- 
vention were raising the fool cry that these same Indians 
of Alaska were destroying eggs from which should have 
been hatched ducks for these sportsmen to shoot for fun? 

The Post Office Department reports that its efforts to 
reform the careless practice existing in » large number of 
offices, by which so many postmarks on mail matter are 
illegible, have so far succeeded that the ratio of 30 per 
cent. illegibles has been cut down to 10 percent. This 
means that newspaper publishers are more often now than 
formerly able to determine from the postmark the address 
of the man who sends money for a subscription but omits 
to give the name of the town he lives in. 





The autumn has brought with its reports of an unwonted 
game supply in many sections stories of disappointment 
in districts where the grouse tick has played havoc with 
the birds. 
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Che Sportsman Lourist. 


A FOX CHASE AT MIDNIGHT. 


In my younger day I bad followed the fox and hounds 
many a mile with the keenest enjoyment. But what with 
ten or more years of school life, vacations scrupulously 
utilized in earning a few dollars to help through the next 
term, and withal a busy pastorate of twenty years in town, 
my scent for the fox had become almost lost. If at any 
time I had given the old hunting days a thought, it was 
to recall for the moment only some adventure that had 
impressed itself a little more on the mind than others, 
without thinking that any rudiment of the fox hunter was 
lingering in me. In this, however, I was mistaken. 

After twenty years in town, I began to long for the 
country again. y dreams of the green fields, the as 
brooks, and the deep woods, grew more and more vivid, 
until I decided to close my pastorate and return to them. 
I had no fortune, so took a small! church in a northern 
town in Maine. Here the hills were high, the mountains 
steep, the brooks full of trout, the lakes of bass and pick- 
erel, and, better than all, the woods of partridge and 
woodeock. Foxes were quite numerous also, a fact which, 
although I would not admit it to myself, must have had a 
kind of “back stairs influence” on my choice of this par- 
ticular town. 

We moved in the summer so as to get settled before 
cold weather came down upon us. The parsonage was a 
farmhouse, with sixty acres of land, a part of which 
had been cultivated, so that I could easily keep a cow and 
horse, pigs and hens if I wished, and any other creature I 
cared to have around. My fancy was turkeys. There 
was a yard bordering on the house lot and reaching back 
some ten rods to the wood lot, especially adapted, I 
thought, to the raising of fowls. Near the house were 
some maple trees,and between two of them a long pole 
had been. fastened 10ft. from the ground, which my prede- 
cessor had put there fora hen roost. It was the timely 
suggestion, I must have a flock of turkeys occupying that 
roost next year at least. What a recreation it would be to 
take care of them. And my wife, what a good time she 
would have with her chickens. 

Well, early in the following April, as the snow silently 
disa red from the hil!s, I got my turkeys hatching. I[ 
weed bene for incubators, which in due time brought forth, 
three of them, a dozen or more little turkeys apiece. 
Turkeys are very tender in their childhood and youth, and 
my neighbors said I was lucky, when, on Sept. 1, out of a 
total of thirty-nine hatched, 1 had thirty ae healthy 
birds. Some of the little ones went to feed the hawks, 
others the skunks, others still the way of all the earth, but 

none had gone tothe fox. Yet I was on master 
reynard now most any night, for I had — t a glimpse of 
one or two about sunset forseveral days,and had stationed, 
in a warm kennel, under the lee of the porch, an old 
hound given me by a friend. It had been a hunter 
and preserved its instincts wonderfully, but it had become 
deaf in one ear. Thus setting a _— over my turkeys 
which roosted 10ft. from the ground, I could go to bed and 
sleep. 

Near the end of September the annual cattle show was 
held in our town, a great event, from which all the town 
affairs dated, and of course wife and I must go. I also 
entered my flock of turkeys for exbibition. I spent most 
of my time studying the fowls, but on the second day 
wandered into the great hall where the merchants were 
exhibiting. My wandering was somewhat aimless, ab- 
sently looking at one thing after another—etoves, shovels, 
hoes, churns, washing-machines—until my eye fell upon 
a gun. Then I woke up. It was a beauty; the latest 
patent double-barreled shotgun. My hand was instantly 
caressing that polished stock, and my eye stealing along 
that barrel. How bright and smooth it was inside! What 
virile hammers! What strong locks! How it brought 
back the old days! I was again following the fox with 
my father’s old muzzleloader, speeding through the tangled 
thickets, leaping the fences, climbing the cliffs, cutting 
across lots. The old love for the chase was uppermost 
once more, and far mage hee of supreme joy, and distant 
lands where the fox abounded, came thronging back in 
that one glance along the barrel of this new gun. Whata 
necromancer it was, this light and bright shotgun to 
whom even the best and busiest years of my life seemed 
as naught, while the old heydays of youth returned. 

“Elder, you ought to have that gun to protect your tur- 
keys with.” It was the exhibitor’s voice, repeating my 
own thought, word for word. 

“T’ll give a a neat little figure on it if you want to 
buy.” Yes,1 wanted to buy. It was a foregone conclu- 
sion from the instant my eye rested on it. I forgot about 

my turkeys, and almost went home without my wife, so 
elated was | with this new treasure. 

My wife was not so taken with the gun asl was. She 
said: “Are you sure you can afford to have it? You know 
there are some books you planned to have this winter.” 
And in her quiet way she smiled a whole system of econ- 
omics at me. But 1 was glad I had made the purchase 
without consulting her. The turkeys must be protected, I 
thought, and foxes run fast. 

“IT expect nothing,” my wife said later, toa neighbor, 
“but that that gun will get him into some kind ofa scrape.” 

All hints and criticisms of that nature slipped from my 
mind and the autumn days came down upon the hills, and 
the woods turned scarlet and yellow and crimson, varying 
each of these into a hundred shades, and the sound of the 
quail and pameidp was heard in the land. Gunning a 
little days, I took particular pains at night to see my 
turkeys safe on their roost, that the hound was in his box, 
and went to bed. I had been told that turkeys did better 
if kept in the open air summer and winter. I did not feel 
quite sure of the winter business, but planned to let them 
stay out until Thanksgiving at least. 

he night of adventure was light with a full moon, near 

the end of October. I had seen my turkeys safe to bed, 
the hound in his sentry box with his good ear open, and 
my gun in the corner of the kitchen, loaded. So, as usual, 
I went to bed and to sleep. Had I known as much about 
turkeys as Master Reynard, I should not have felt quite so 
secure; for the fox has ar togo under their roost and 
the foolish things go wild with fright, each flying—it 
knows not where—its own way, some higher up into the 
trees, some to miss their aim and flutter to the ground 





and be instantly seized by the fox. Those that are so 
hapless as to come to the ground one after another, in 
wonderful quick succession, are killed,and if no one dis- 
turbs it the fox will carry them all off and hide them. 

It was about midnight, I . when I was awakened 
from a deep sleep by the flying and crying of my turkeys. 
As soon as I came to - sense I sprang from the bed, in- 
stinctively put on my slippers, seized my gun, and rushed 
out. I reached the gate into my turkey yard just in time 
to see a big fox making off as fast as it could with one of 
my fowls. It was a long shot, and I could not see very 
well; but I fired both barrels, for the old instinct of the 
hunter was on me at the sight, and my hand recalled its 
cunning. The fox daupped the turkey and took to his 
heels, while the hound, aroused by the report of the gun, 
with a deep bay that always carries terror to the fox’s 
heart, was instantly off. I hurried into the kitchen and 
reloaded my gun, and returned to note developments. 

The old nad had struck the trail, I knew by its dee 
voice, so I hastened the faster into another field that 
might take in the sweep of their circle. The old skill was 
beck that night, and quickly computing their route, I in- 
stantly made my plans, which were to run the diameter of 
their circle and get another shot at the fox as it crossed 
the road, a half mile or more up the river. I ran across 
the field, scaled the stone walls, cut through the pasture, 
dodged hurriedly round a grove of spruces to come into 
the road just about a minute behind the fox. But I had 
the measure of its circuit now correct, and a clear road be- 
fore me which I reckoned the fox would cross again some- 
where near my turkey roost. I had only to get the length 
of this road, or within 80yds. of the house, to be within 
range of it again. 

I am something past sixty years, but I was twenty again 
that night, and although it had been many years since I 
had done much running, especially in felt shoes, I experi- 
enced no inconvenience from them. 

My pace along that road must have been astonishing 
So lost was I in the chase that a team just ahead escaped 
notice until I was up with it, and then I turned aside as 
by instinct and whisked past. As I did sothe horseshied 
and became almost menueangaanse with fright, while from 
one of the occupants came the startled cry: “Great Scott, 
Tom! What was that?” Tom was too busy preventing a 
runaway to answer, and before I had it clear what fright- 
ened the horse, I was up with another team, This one 
was a three-seated wagon drawn by two horses and loaded 
with girls. A faint dawning of the situation now stealing 
into my mind led me to accelerate my pace and dash on, 
hoping thereby to so bewilder them that the actual state of 
affairs might not ap Scarcely had I passed, however, 
when, amid cries of alarm and astonishment, there rose a 
great clapping of hands and cries of “Run, grandpa, run!” 

Heed your white skirts, sir!” and more I did not stop to 
listen to. Then it came to me like a flash of light that I 
was in my night shirt, without hat, and a pair of soft felt 
slippers on my feet. And these girls, up to the game now, 
— hurrying their horses into a fast trot to be in at the 
end, 

In my selfconsciousness I had lost run of the fox, and 
was now racing with the teams, looking only for a place 
of escape. Consequently I ran direct for the house, and 
turned the corner into my yard just as the first team came 
up, when, to my astonishment and the great delectation 
of the passers, right in the middle of the front yard 
stood my wife in her night apparel. Weran forthe house 
together, but not without receiving a parting salute from 
those girls. 

We crept back to bed in silence. My wife never said; 
“I told you so,” but she went about her work the next 
morning with a very sweet and knowing smile on her 
face, and a sly twinkle in her eye. 

Two turkeys had been killed in the attack, but the hound 
ran the fox down, and I found upon examination that I 
had wounded it at my first shot. 8. W. Srrovt. 


THE TIME OF FALLING LEAVES. 


I Loox from the windows of my den upon a rain-drenched 
landscape. Through the open door across the passage 
comes a sound of pattering on the garret roof. 

To many, the weather conditions this y November 
morning will doubtless prove dismal in the extreme. I 
wonder if my make-up is so materially difterent from that 
of others—to me this steady drive of rain upon the shingles 
is nothing,—a comfortable, sound, restful mare. ’Tis 

affe 


true Tam under cover, but that in no wise cts my keen 
enjoyment of the varying weather conditions in these days 
of Pane aes. 

I delig 


tin heavy storms, and when the about the 
cottage I listen to their tumult and think. ‘Think of all 
sorts of outdoor life and experience in storm and sunshine, 
at home, on the dun marsh where the true ‘‘hurricane note” 
of Clark Russell’s sea-tales comes booming in from the 
ocean, or abroad on the heaving waters themselves, where 
it has been my fortune to live through the wild frenzy of 
cyclonic gales. 

Do not imagine from this that my career has been alto. 
gether tempestuous, my experience the common one of 
the wanderer afloat and ashore, but it seems to me that I 
enj>y to a fuller extent than many of my associates the wild 
exhilaration of a heavy storm, At times I don my rough 
togs and sally forth, enjoying the tumult to the full. 

There is equal delight in calmer scenes, though in differ- 
ing measure. I do not go a hunting after storms (never lost 
one in my life), bat 1am ready to make the most of them 
when they come my way, and heretofore the discomfort 
caused has been more than compensated for. 

One of my most pleasing memories is that of a day of 
sunshine closing with a storm, in this wise. The sole occu- 
pant of a houseboat, moored some two miles from the shore, 
on Lake Champlain, I arose before the sun one morning, as is 
the custom, to look at the weather 

Abroad on the sleeping lake all seemed calm and peaceful. 
I could hear the occasional honk! honk! of a goose. A flock 
had come in just at sunset, and from the direction of that 
lonely voice out in the inky blackness that brooded on the 
waters, I surmised they were feeding on the flats. 

The stars had a look, their crispness all gone, while 
the solitary planet swinging low in the sky, had lost its 
frank, clear glance. Soon the sun rose and kindled the 
fragments of cirrus in the zenith until they glowed like a 
deep ruby red. These little cottony cl the advance 
guard of a host that later filled the heavens, were hurryin 
toward the northeast, sure precurscts of a change. Of nat 





glorious day I will not speak, save to say that Indian sum- 
mer held the earth in its dreamy calm. 

Through the glass I watched the geese out on the flate, 
where they — often losing them eotirely from view 
in the z2 that at times veiled the surface of the 
lake. Again they would appear, strangely distorted in the 
glimmering mist. Toward night they grew restless, and 
finally, with a chorus of wild cries that set the echoes going, 
Ss wing and sailed away into the sunset. 

adows crept down the mountain sides, out over the 
lake they stole, while a strange chill seemed to touch me as 
I fed my live decoys in their little coops, and made them 


snug. 

A light supper. My pipe—. Hark! there comes the storm. 

’Twas a little mite of a structure, that houseboat. 
Through a crack in the door the first note of the approach- 
ing gale was wailing. Now dying away, now rising ina 
single high pitched note, like the singing of an eolian arp- 
string. Insensibly the wind rose until it seemed to be sitting 
there cosy and snug in the midst of a huge roar, so to speak. 
I thought of an old saying of my deep sea friends who fare 
the ocean: 

** Wind before the rain, 
Set your topsails again.” 


No rain yet. Presently it came—at first a scattering 
volley of drops on the low roof, then a terrific downpour. 
Between the lulls I hear the lap, lap, Jap of the water at the 
sides of the houseboat, again its voice is lost in the swirling 
guste of rain. As I listen, I fancy there is a sting in the 
sound of the dashing water, a viciousness I have not noticed 


~ before. 


At intervals my big gray gander in the coop rouses, and 
cr-onks to me; on my answering, he replies in monosylla- 
bles. After a few moments of this desultory conversation 
we lapse into silence, and are again lost in the uproar of the 
raging storm. 

remember a feeling of cosiness that grew as the time 
assed, A sense of comfort me as I realized that 
was pretty close to old mother nature this stormy night, as 

I held familiar converse with her wild creatures. 

My pipe drops from my hand—a few drowsy fumbles 
recover it, and then, fearing really to awaken and disturb 
the delicious sleepy spell that held me, I roll into my bunk. 
There, with the spat of the driving rain, the heavy booming 
. ~ gale, came stich perfect, dreamless rest as is not often 

ound, 

IT am still in my den, the rain is quietly patiering on the 
shingles of the garret roof. Aw revowr. 


Witmor TownseEnpD. 
Bay Rivas, N. Y. 


IN THE COUNTRY OF THE SILENCE. 


We could not make coffee from the water of the crater 
lake, it was so filled with arsenic and copper washed from 
the mineral ledges that seamed the whole mountain, and that 
is why Billy took the coffee pot and the prospecting piek up 
to the glacier to ‘‘cut some ice.” 

Bluie was spreading the blankets out over the bones of an 
old balsam fir so they would get the benefit of the suo. I 
tinkered with the fire and watched the thin wisp of blue 
smoke rise straight up until it lost itself iu the gray of the 
early morning. 

The crimson of the coming sun emblazoned the east and 
tinged the scorched rocks that piled wildly up into brown 
pinnacles a thousand feet above, and pictured themselves in 
reverse on the glassy surface of the little black lake in the 
old crater. A faint and far-off murmur came up from the 
— river in the cafion of shadows far below, and lent its 
voice in contrast to the eternal stillness of the peaks—a still- 
ness that can almost be felt when you are 10,000ft. above the 
busy world, 

“Tink, tink, tink,” said the hammer, as Billy broke the 
ice from the front of the glacier. We could even hear the 
musical tinkle of the slivers that rattled down into the crev- 
ices. ‘*All coons look alike to me,” sung Billy, and then the 
echoes joined in a boisterous chorus and you would have to 
guess the rest. 

Faint sounds, indefinite, indefinable, came up from the 
lower country and made a part of the upper silence. A few 
fleecy clouds rode by on the gentle breeze, but we saw the 
top, not the underside of them, as we usually do; for they 
could not climb to us, and were content to drag their skirts 
across the fir tops of the 6,000ft. level. 

The fire burned down to a red-hot bed of coals, the coffee 
welled up in furious bubbles, that wilted before a dash of 
cold water as Billy set the pot to one side. The bacon sput- 
tered and curled up, and I had to reason with it while Billy 
attended to the rest of the meal. 

The sun was just peeping over the blue wall of the Cas- 
cades when we sat down on the moss to eat breakfast—and 
such a breakfast! It takes mountain air to properly season 
common bacon, and czove is the proper flavor to properly 
mix with a pot of black coffee. I wonder why some enter- 
pate city man don’t get a stock of these two culinary 

e)ps; he would soon have a monopoly. 

fter breakfast the odor of tobacco went up—a pipe is 
better than a fine wine away up there—and we three partners 
gave ourselves upto a half hour of solid comfort and of 
watching the world from the same point of view that the 
bald eagle does every day. 

“Let's go to the very top of the highest pinnacle and look 
at the world from there, fellows.” No sooner said than 
acted on. 1 took the 60ft. coil of rope and threw it over my 
shoulder, for 1 have a certain feeling of friendship and a 
sense of respect, begot among just such peaks, for a good, 
strong, light rope; it’s migaty apt to be a friend in up 


there in the silent country. 
The prospectivg pick, too, is a handy little tool, both for 
getting secrets from the rocks and for furnishing a grip 


where its sharp point will cling in a crevice. 

A half mile above camp the pinnacles petered out and 
reached up in a last sharp needle, in vain effort to pierce the 
blue dome above. Upand acioss the little kindergarten 
glacier, on up the smooth reach of mossy cliff and to the 
reach that was the divide, we went. . Turning to the right, 
we followed along the top of this ridge, winding about 
among the broken rocks that age and weather had shattered 
from the ribs of the world, weaving and twisting, climbing, 
slipping, always a little higher. “Look out!” shouted Billy, 
and Bluie and I had only to flatten ourselves against 
face of a huge boulder asarock of several tons’ weight 
thundered by, crashed down and flew into fragments like 
an oded bombshell hundreds of feet below. Loose rock 


and fragments followed it down and flowed over our feet, 


up to our knees and—stopped, as we stood against the 
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boulder waiting for what might happen and what we could 
not flee from 
Billy bad loosened a tiny rock, it in turn loosened others, 
and the big boulder followed—we bad just space enough to 
‘clear’ as it went by. This incident, common enough in 
mountain climbing, took a)l the ‘‘starch” out of the other 
boys, and they shook like the mountain aspen after it was all 
over—it might so easily have landed us over the cliffs, you 


ow. 

“I’m going back, it’s too risky,” said Bluie. ‘‘So’m I,” 
said Billy. ‘‘Well, fellowa,” I remarked, ‘‘you know we 
started for the tip top, and I’m going up there just to look at 
the world. You can go back if you want to, and I’!l go on 
alone. Kind of a habit with me to get what I start for, you 
know, and I reckon I'll stand upon the peak if any white 
man can do the trick,” ‘Better come back,” they coun- 


seled, ‘‘Nope.” 

That settled it. They started back, and I waited until 
they should be far enough away to be out of the reach of 
any rocks that I might start, and then I climbed on. It was 
certainly a rough and pot a jittle dangerous climb. In some 
es 1 clung with my bands alone for a few feet; in others 

risked my weight against the roots of the pine moss, the 
hold the moss had on the smooth rock; it was just like cross- 
ing a steep house roof, by clinging with the friction of your 

weight against the shingles, only if I had started to slide I 

probably would have been going yet. 

All this went by thoug®, and I reached the crest of the 
k. It was a mass of broken rock, as though some mighty 
orce had shook the mountain and left ita broken heap of 

rock. On the highest point I sat down and looked around— 

studied the world below me. 

A dozen little glaciers were in sight, and the steep sides of 
the mountain Jooked very much flattened. On each side a 
deep valley wound away ioto the heart of the range, and a 
tiny ribbon of silver wound its length among the blue 
shadows of the pines that peopled the valleys. Snowbanks 
piled up against the rocky c'iffs everywhere, but always on 
the north side, where they hid from the sun, Far to the 
east, the bald outlines of the Cascades formed a saw-edged 
horizon, seemingly on my own level. Mt. Ranier stood up 
into the sky just as cold, just as white, just as huge as it did 
from salt-water level. Such a beautiful jewel set in the 
chain of giant mountains, and as prominent as a flashing 
diamond against the dull sheen of gcld. Mt. Baker, St. 
Helen, Adams, Hood and the Three Sisters, all reared their 
snowy bulk at different points, and seemed to be still many 

feet higher than my 10,000ft. resting-place. 

Mountains, mountains everywhere, in seamed and serried 
ranks, ranges that ran amuck when the world was young 
and hardened there to wait the crack of doom. Far to the 
west the blue waters of the Pacifi: sparkled in the sunlight 
aud flashed with a sheen of reflected beams. 

At m ae feet seemingly, the many bays and inlets of 
Puget Soun were spread out like a child’s playground—a 
map in flat relief. I could seea queer little place that looked 
as if some one had rubbed out some of the blue color that I 
knew was timber on my map, then I found two or three 
more and there was a dirty, smoky looking cloud just over 
each place—then I knew that 1 saw Seattle, Tacoma, Port 
Townsend and onan each a busy city—yet each only a 
place rubbed out of the blue. 

How queer the world is—viewed from the land of peaks 
and glaciers, the country of the silence. I sat there a long 
time, far up in the air—above the country of the elk, above 
the level where the clouds play tag with the treetops, above 
the live of the eagle’s fi'ght, right in the land of solitude, the 
country of the silence—and as I sat there the world spread 
out before me, flat, yet curving away in every direction, even 
showing the rounding in the jagged range of the cascades 
that came from out the north and disappeared into the south. 
Ihad many thoughts, and it seemed that men were very 

small—very small when one looks at them from this country 
of the silence. 


I saw a ship on the water and it was only a tiny speck 
with a big cloud of black smoke—as big as your hand— 
trailing along behind. I saw a dirty spot in the air and it 
traveled from the rubbed-out place on my map that I knew 
was Tacoma to the rubbed-out Cs that was Seattle, and 1 
knew it was 10:30 A. M. in Seattle, and that the eastern 
mail had finisbed its race across the map—the train was in 
on time. I read the doings of men whom I could not see on 
my map because they were too small, and I could only read 
the siga they made in the air, it said; ‘‘Busy, busy, busy.” 

The sun was in the south when I stood up avd looked for 
a way down again. A marmot—they live in the silent coun- 

whistled and scuttled away among the rocks as he saw 
this new intruder in his domain. The eagle he ever watched 
for, but not for this queer man who could not fly, and he 
was astonished and said so from the shadow of his burrow. 

Down I clambered, straight toward the black lake in the 
crater 1,000ft. below, simply because I could go in no other 
direction. 1 saw our camp there among the boulders by the 
lake and saw Billy go across the moss to the glacier—he 
looked like an ant on a sandpile. 

Soon I had to uncoil my rope and loop it over a point of 
rock and slide down, then loop it again. When I came to 
the last shelf 1 was still 80ft. above the big snowbank against 
the foot of the cliff, standing on a smooth ledge with nothing 
in sight to loop the rope ar-und—not a blessed thing to hitch 
on to so I could goon down. 1 couldn’t get back, either, 
and I couldn’t go sideways, because the shelf fell away into 
a smooth chff. I was out of sight and hearing of camp, and 
those bare cliffs leave no trail—especially when one travels 
with arope. I didn’t just exactly see how I was going to 
reach camp in time for dinner, soI lit my pipe and sat down 
and let my feet hang over, so they would get used to it if I 
had to jump, 

, and then walked the length of that bit of a rocky 
shelf, thinking, perhaps, I wouldn't look much bigzer to a 
man over in Seattle than he did to me, and I couldn’t see 
him at all on the map. I concluded |’d have to depend on 
myself to get down, or stay until my wings grew; and about 
then is when I saw a very little crevice—not very big—but 
I thought the prospecting pick might get a grip in there and 
Lou loop the rope over it so I could slide to the snowbank 


w. 

I got into camp all right after a few more slides and tum- 
bles on the snowbanks and slippery places on the mossy side 
soa dn cannot travel there without a see pick 
— andy, and I left mine jambed into the crack in the 
rocks, 80 or 40ft. above the snowbank, beceuse I couldn't 
reach back and get it after I got off that measly little shelf. 
Maybe some of the people who are to follow us on this old 
world will find it and call it a relic of prehistoric man, who 
must have had wings to get up there in the country of the 
silence, Ex ComMANcHo, 
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THE CHESTNUT RIDGE. 


And Along its Foot.—IX. 


Axsout Nov. 1, before or after, in former years always we 
had a period of several days of delightful weather with 
peculiarities of its own of such a character as to entitle it 
to be ae as a distinct season, “Indian Summer.” 
Happening about All Saints’ Day, the pious inhabitants of 
Canada called it the “Summer of All Saints.” Usually it 
was preceded by a brief period of cold, blustering weather, 
which was known as “Squaw Winter.” We till have re- 
turns of Indian summer, though I think not so ey 
as in former years, or so distinctively pronounced. The 
causes of this peculiar “spell of weather” being on the de- 
cline, a waning effect must naturally ensue. 

In a little volnme of essays, ate Days,” by my old 
friend James M. Swauk, now of Philadelphia, if not 
formerly an inhabitant of the Chestnut Ridge, at least a 
dweller “along its foot,” in speaking of this sweet summer 
of All Saints, remarks: “The characteristics of Indian sum- 
mer, when it appears in all its glory, area mild and genial 
temperature, gentle southwestern breezes, unusual bright- 
ness of the sun, extreme brilliancy of the moon, a clear 
blue sky, sometimes half hidden by a veil of gray smoke; 
dawns redder than scarlet, and sunsets laden with golden 
fleeces, forests all aglow with the fire of richly-tinted 
leaves, a holy stillness throughout all of nature’s walks, 
and an intuitive sense in every devout soul of God’s good- 
ness to his ungrateful children.” These are the days of 
which Bryant sings: 

‘‘When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, 
Though all the leaves are still, 
And twinkle in the smoky light 
The waters of the rill,”’ 





Mr. Swauk adduces two theories, assigned by different 
writers, to account for the occurrence of this season. One 
is to the effect that in the month of September the water 
in the higher latitudes begins to congeal, and in doing so 
a vast amount of latent heat is dispersed through the 
atmosphere. There are at the same time twosets of warm 
air currents flowing—one from the torrid zone northward, 
and the other from the polar regions southward. 

“These two currents meet about midway in the temper- 
ate zone, near the 45th parallel of north latitude, and in 
the co'lision the warm, condensed current in some meas- 
ure descends. This affords a solution,in some measure, 
of the warmth, as well as of the caimness, the softness and 
the dryness of the air of Indian summer.” The other 
theory is that the first severe frosts of autumn puta sudden 
check to the immense vegetable perspiration that has 
been going on all summer, and this preserves the heat of 
the atmosphere by diminishing the radiation of heat that 
takes place more slowly in dry than in moist air. 

“There is a sudden and universal diminution of the 
moisture that was given out from the leaves of trees and 
other plants before the frost had destroyed them; for the 
evaporation caused by the drying of fallen leaves and 
her age is comparatively slight, and ceases after a few 
hours’ exposure to the sun. The atmosphere being dry, 
and the radiation of heat proportionally small in quantity, 
all these circumstances, if no unusual atmospheric distur 
ances occur from any other hidden cause, unite in produc- 
ing a sudden and universal accumulation of heat.” As 
Mr. Swauk observes, these explanations do not account 
for the other characteristics of Indian summer—thesmoky 
condition of the atmosphere and the redness ofthe sky at 
this season. 

The cause is, no doubt, found in the decay of the forest 
leaves. All the phenomena seem to indicate this. Vege- 
table decay, we are told, is but a species of slow combus- 
tion; and the same chemical changes are brought about, 
whether the process of combustion is.a rapid or a tardy 
one. This will account for the slight haziness of the 
atmosphere and the warm air of Indian summer. As the 
forests are being cleared away, the partial or the entire 
failure of Indian summer must eventually come about. 

All the fruition of the year seemed to gather itself up in 
this delightful season. Then the corn wascut and husked, 
and often the yellow ears lay in great heaps in the fields, 
interspersed with the golden pumpkins; the cider mills 
were busy in the orchards; the sound of the flail was 
heard in the barns; the cheerful voice of chanticleer was 
borne afar on the quiet air; the thistle-down, “the ghost 
of flowers,” floated lightly through the narrow valleys; the 
beating of the pheasants ech’ from the hillsides; the 
occasional crack of the sportsman’s gun was heard in the 
woodland, where the squirrels were frisking and barking. 
Indian summer was the breathing spell of the year. The 
forces of nature that had brought to maturity the promises 
of spring, seemed to be lying in calm restfulness after their 
labors. There was an unwonted dreaminess, a languor of 
spirit in keeping with the soft haziness of the atmosphere 
that lay upon the landscape. It wasa time for reflection 
and thoughtfulness. What man could sit down in this 
calm season among these rural sights and sounds, and not 
experience a feeling of gratitude that he was permitted so 
much as to live. “here were times,” says Micah Clarke. 
“as I rose up with my mind full of the noble poetry and 
glanced over the fair slope of the countryside, with the 
gleaming sea beyond it, and the purple outline of the Isle 
of Wight upon the horizon, when it would be borne in 
upon me that the Being who created all this was not the 

ion of one sect or another, or of this nation or that, 
but was the kindly Father of every one of the little chil- 
dren whom he had let loose on this fair playground.” 

Somehow this seems a finer theology than we sometimes 

hear from the pe 

For all its balmy airs, its bright skies, its softened land- 
scape, the Indian summer is not a period of exhilaration. 
Tt arouses none of the feelings of ae that character- 
ize the month of May and early June. Then all nature is 
full of promise. Bud and blossom and leaf, the purling of 
brooks and the songs of birds, all join in a surswm corde, to 
which the heart cheerfully responds. But Indian summer 
has a rather depressing influence upon the mind. It is 

ve of somber reflections as we walk among the 

en leaves and the dry pan one feel that the end of 
the year is near at hand. Tne flight of time is a common 
theme of the preacher and the novelist, and the recur- 
rence of stated periods is always impressive. The anni- 
versary that the youth hails with pl to the elderly 
rson becomes a sad reminder of de years and the 


pe’ 
chilly monitor of the coe end. 
Fie lalien enqunes ees doubtless so called because it 
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was the season when the Indian women gathered their 
harvests of maize, It isa tt mistake to imagine that 
the Indian depended mainly on the product of the chase 
for his support. He resorted to the woods for his supply 
of flesh ‘provisions and in case of failure of other focd; bat 
the primitive red man was first of all an agriculturist. He 
raised immense crops of corn; and the reader of our early 
annals will recall more than one instance when the early 
white settlers were saved from starvation by the timely 
supply of corn from the stores of the Indians. On Nov. 
16, 1620, only four or five days after the landing at Ply- 
mouth, the first expedition of the Pilgrims into the coun- 
try under the command of the redoubtable Captain 
Standish, came — a hidden store of corn, “a fine, 

new basketful of very fair corn of this year,” of which 
they took as much as they could carry; dnd down in Vir- 
ginia Ca) Smjth received from old Powhatan 200 or 
300 bushels of corn for a handful or so of glass beads—a 
characteristic of the prosperous Indian trade 
which followed. 

In the first year of the occupation by the French of the 
small plain where Pittsburg now stands, the Indians who 
lived about Fort Duquesne raised over 2,000 bushels of corn. 
The attack on Kittonning in the cornfields below the 
town. In the year 1779, General Sullivan invaded the 
uois in western New York, and des- 
troyed 160,000 bushels of corn. They sometimes laid up 
stores sufficient to last for two or three years. The raising 
of the corn was almost exclusively the work of the women; 
and we seem to see them in the mild Indian summer sun- 
shine, moving among the towering stalks, and stripping 
them of their golden stores. F 

“Cantantowwit! God of the red man’s summer! Al! hail 
to thee for thy gift of this most lovely of the seasons! Well 
may the untutored Indian ascribe to thee every blessing 
which he oe worship thee as the onnediais of the 
spirits of his dusky ancestors. And deaf, indeed, Cantan- 
towwit, must be the ear of the Christian pale-face, who does 
not hear in the whis: gs of thy gentle breezes the ‘still, 
small voice’ of a of love, which says as plainly as the 
language of inspiration itself, ‘My peace I gre unto you. 
Blind, indeed, must be his ined vision if he discern not 
the prompting to high and holy resolves, which comes to 
him from the leaves of russet and brown, and scarlet and 
orange, and silver and green, that mark everywhere the 
presence of the ‘varied God’.” 

To these beautiful sentiments of my friend Swauk, I beg 
to append these lines of Mrs. Sigourney: 


“When the groves 
In fleeting colors wrote their own decay, 
And leaves fell eddy ing on the sharpen'd blast 
That sang their dirge; when o’er their rustling bed 
The red deer sprang, or fied the sbrill-voiced quail, 
Heavy of wing and fearful; when, with heart 
Foreboding or depress'd, the white man mark’d 
The signs of coming winter, then began 
The Indian's joyous season. Then the haze, 
Soft and illusive as a fairy dream, 
Lapp’d all the landscape in its silvery fold.” 


. T. J. Carman. 
PrrrssurG, Pa. ' 


THE INDIANS OF ALASKA. 


Hditor Forest and Stream: 

When I was coming down on one of the Alaskan steamers 
last month a passenger, who for sevenjyears had been an ex- 
plorer in our northernmost domain, related to me a tale of 
woe concerning the Indians of the far North, which, if true, 
amounts to a most serious charge of criminal neglect on the 
part of a civilized government. So startling were «ome of 
the matters told that if I had not later seen and read an ac- 
count of similar import ina Pacific Coast periodical I would 
not at this time relate it. From these accounts it a) 
that the Eskimos have been and are so far deprived of their 
natural base of supplies by the extermination of the fur- 
bearing animals, the whales and fishes, as to be in a state of 
starvation, while to add to these horrors disease is rapid! 
depleting the race and tending to an early closing of the 
chapter of life, 

I presume that every one is fairly familiar with the inter- 
national controversy concerning the fur seals, and hence no 
doubt realizes that the early extinction of these animals is a 
possibility, while in some high quarters it has been urged 
that the killing off of the remnant of the seals would be an 
ay solution of the matter which is agitating our country 
and other na‘ Likewise most of your readers have no 
doubt placidly come to the conclusion that tne extermina- 
tion of the whale by modern use of artillery is an early and 
indifferent possibility. Still, 1 imagine that few realize what 
the destruction of the seal and whale means to the helpless 
people in the far North. 

Twenty-five years ago the northern Alaska Indians were 
living in comparative comfort, for the sea yielded a:substan- 
tial supply of quite all that sufficed for their simple moge of 
life. Owing to the peculiar and rigid climatic conditions 
that exist in their land, agriculture is not a profitable follow- 
ing as a means of livelihood, hence these people:obtained 
their food and raiment, the materials for building their 
habitations, their boats, spears, bows and arrows, and dog 
sledges and harness from the fauna of that region, Skins, 
fur, ligaments, muscular and adipose tissue were the sine 
qua non of their existence. At the time of the Seward pur- 
chase, these northern regions fairly teemed with food and 
fuy-bearing animals. §So rich a field attracted the cupidity 
of the white man, whose religion is the attainment of the 
almighty dollar, and whose avarice knows no compassion 
for any suffering that may stand in the way of the idol of 


Great moneyed corporations were formed for the purpose 
of trespassing on these rich natural preserves, by whose 
operations a hundred or so men have become rich. One 
company, with its headquarters at San Francisco, has prac- 
tically annihilated the whale, one the fur seal, while avother 
combination is ey devastating the waters of the 
salmon. For the millions of dollars paid for this portion of for- 
mer Russian America by our Government, whereby a small 
revenue has been received—smal] in mn with the 

capita benefits obtained by our people—a few men have 
eal enabled to pocket enormous sums of money, while asa 
resultant fact a race of people has been reduced to privation, 
if all accounts are true. 

When this nation acquired Alaska it became the protector 
of the siaple people inhabiting: the territory. The lives of 
these Indians came into our keeping as wards of the nation. 
As guardians of this trust, our Government has appointed 
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men drawn from the ranks of professional politicians, whose 
fitness for the execution of a fiduciary trust is often first es- 
timated on their value as party workers. Such men cannot 
admunister an office of trust, consistent with their appoint- 
ment, in an impartial manner when moneyed contingents 
urge their demands on adverse lines. This proposition is 
su the situation in Alaska, where a body of 
people, denied the right of suffrage, demands humane treat- 
ment, and is opposed by organized wealth controlling a 
voting power. 

Many-people have, no doubt, been informed that the seal- 
ing a cannery industry has been handled to the benefit of 
the Indian by giving him employment. But if these tales 
from the North are true no blessings bave been showered on 
the natives, and my own personal observation of the way 
the Siwash on this coast have been benefited by trading 
with the white men, makes me skeptical of any redounding 
benefits that would accrue to the Eskimos through dealings 
with the companies operating further North. 

From the evidence at hand, it seems clear that the com- 
panies in their transactions with the Indians have cheated 
and demoralized them—cheated them in trading arms and 
supplies for skins at prices that would paralyze a Bowery 
shylock. Asan example of profit possible heretofore under 
government license, consider the trading of a rifle wholesal- 
ing in the States at less than $10 for a pile of furs market- 
able at $1,000, also the exchange of a pound bag of tobacco 
mixture, dear at 50 cents, for a sea otter pelt worth $300 
What follows? Having exterminated the seals, the whales, the 
salmon, and other profii-bearing fish and animals, there will 
be no further opportunity of trading at 1,000 per cent. profit, 
and the Indian robbed of his original base of supplies, and 
deprived of his later and more short-lived commercial pros- 
perity (?) dies. Following this system of robbery under the 
of trading, demoralization and extinction is hastened 

y inoculation with disease through the corrupt and heart- 
less brutes in human shape in the employment of the com- 
mercial organizations at their trading posts. 

Pages have been written on the treatment of the Indian 
until the story isan old one. We have been too often in the 
bsbit of accepting the trite ames that ‘‘The only good In- 
dian is a dead one,” in order to dismiss the consideration of 
a disagreeable subject. This sentiment is brought about 
largely through the representations and conduct of callous- 
minded speculators, and through the cupidity and cowardice 
of public office-holders, whose influence has been greater 
than that of the ay espera ay = ere, = have 
attempted to arouse the people to thoroughly sift the cause 
and effect underlying the Todian uestion. Investigating 
committees have, therefore, invariably failed to settle the 
matier Again, the name of Indian has been associated with 
the warlike tribes of the plains, until no distinction appears 
in favor of the many peaceful races of dusky-hued people in, 
habiting the Northwest coast. Yet with all their timidity- 
there may come a time when the realization of the wrongs 
coeae on them may cause bloodshed at the hands of the 
Eskimos. Even a rat will turn when cornered. 

Does robbiog a race of the means of livelihood and inocu- 
lating a people with a loathsome disease warrant a civilized 
nation responsible for such conditions, when retaliation is at 
band, in acting solely on the theory that only a dead Indian 
is a good Indian? ‘To answer io the affirmative would be an 
argument of inhumanity and sounding the slogan of the de- 
praved. After more than a century of vacillation on the 
Indian and kindred subjects by individuals holding public 
office under party management, it does seem that the body of 
the people will never get at the bottom facts except through 
the instrumentality of a non-political press, or perhaps the 
church. 

Forest anp Srream has done excellent work in the in- 
terests of game protection and humane sportsmanship, hence 
I suggest Soe a field of investigation on a higher plane of 
humanity. CAYUGA. 

Evenerr, Wash , Oct. 25. 


NEWS FROM THE KLONDIKE. 


Extracts from a letter written by J. B. Burnham, dated 
at White Pass, Alaska, Sept. 25: 

*‘T am still enjoying the same perfect health, * * * [ 
feel as if I could never stop eating while there is anything 
edible in sight. Ihave not had a cold or sore throat, or 
anything of that kind since landing, which is good roof of 

he healthfulness of this out-of-door life. It rains three out 

of four days, now. I wear a Macinac coat and slicker, and 
rubber boots and an oil-silk hat, heavy underwear and flan- 
nel shirt. Men. camped here with us last night, remarked 
upon my healthy condition and said that the trail certainly 
agreed with me. The party seem determined that I shall be 
one to go ip, and it seems the general understanding that 1 
shall select the one to go with me. 

**Now as to prospects for getting through. We have all 
the grub—2,000lbs.—for two men, through to within a few 
days’ trip of our starting point at Lake Bennett. In my 
cplalen, Lake Bennett and the other big lakes wil] not freeze 
for more than a month yet. Last year lake Bennett did not 
freeze before Nov. 15. Two weeks should take us down the 
river. This would bring us to Dawson City in good safe 
season, or we will be in tion to winter, if forced by any 
unforeseen conditions. We are told that provisions are being 
confiscated at Dawson. We will take good care that ours 
shall not be, by ascertaining if there is any truth in the 
rumor, before reaching Dawson, and ‘caching’ a part, if 

Old vans bast ine ll through this 

" trappers who have been all thro this coun’ » 
tween here and Dawson say that there is yet ample time. fei 
that, aside from Lake Lebarge, the country is all good for 
“= on the way if — aaa 

* two ptarmigan yesterday and p up a wounded 
duck in Summit Lvke the da cote, 

“Lots of men on this trail have not got far enough over its 
endless forty-five miles of mud to give any pro of get- 

yaar and hundreds of log cabins are being built at 
ts where they happen to have their supplies. 

‘ is a won freedom from si on the trail. 
A man was drowned the other day in crossing a pond by 

ting mad at a horse and causing him to pall bim into the 

‘water of Shallow Lake immediately below, but there 
have been very few deaths and very few accidents of any 
kind. Horses die like sheep, but their deaths are due to 
starvation and overwork combined. Nome of ours have 
died unless on the last trip, from which our boys have not 
yet returned. We have fed them well and still have 1,2001bs. 
of oats and two bales of hay and a sack of barley, The 
trail ahead of us is in better condition than for a long time. 
There is no snow at this point, but at the summit there is 4 
‘e Sin, It will soon melt off, however, 
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“I had no idea of being able to write again, andfam"trust- 
ing to Providence for some means of sending out this letter. 
I feel confident of getting through to Dawson City safely. 
If delayed beyond reason I shall not risk needless danger. 

‘Our boats are very staunch and splendid sea craft; they 
exceed my hopes. One great point in their favor is the fact 
that they can be handled very easily, rowed against head 
winds, etc.. where most of the craft sent here are useless and 
helpless. I have been lying idle now for nearly a day, rest- 
ing and waiting for Sheriff and Macurcher, who are down 
at the last camp bringing in the last load.” 

J. B. Bornuam. 

[Note by Rev. Geo. W. DuBois, Essex, N. Y.—I infer 
that Herrington and Baskoville were resting in camp with 
John Burnham at the time of writing, and all well and 
hearty.—Gro. W. DuBois. | 


Glatmal Fistorg. 
OUR SNOWY EGRET. 


Berween.our house and the lagoon is a lawn that is 
smooth and grassy, except where it is covered by that 
thick and juicy vine which loves the loose sand of salty 
beaches and bears a wealth of blossoms that look like 
morning glories. The salt water laps eternally against the 
edge of that lagoon, except when the trade wind dies away, 
as it sometimes does for an evening, and the land breeze 
comes down from the distant mountains. 








When that wind blows our shore is a busy place, for 


that chill breeze drives from pastures and thickets back of 
the village bugs, beetles and flies of many kinds and as- 
sorted sizes. The hum of their wings is like the roar of a 
coming hurricane. Thousands are caught in their flight 
by birds or bats, which dash here and there, and swoop 
down to the smooth lake. Other myriads drop to the 
water and are snapped up or down by fish that swarm 
close to shore. Pelicans and other birds hover over the 
lagoon and little sharks dash about,all preying on the fish 
that prey on the insects,'which in their turn perhaps prey 
upon each other. 

Egrets come to these feasts and patrol that sandy shore, 
alert to snap up any insect unlucky enough to fall within 
reach,and quite as ready to spear any minnow foolish 
enough to venture close to the beach in its eagerness to 
catch a bug. 

These herons are more at home on the narrow strip of 
sand two miles away, which separates the laguna from the 
sparkling Caribbean Sea. There they may be seen in 
scores any day, standing like trim sentinels in snowy uni- 
form, or marching with immense gravity near the water’s 
edge, but always ready to rush at any careless crab that 
may be too far for safety from his refuge in the wet sand, 
and fully as eager to thrust a keen beak into any eatable 
thing luck may send their way. 

Best of all, it seems to me, these little herons love to 
live among the hundreds of islands of tall grasses, which 
float about on still Nicaraguan lagoons where man is sel- 
dom seen. There they may dream in peace all the day, 
if they will, beside the deep, dark channels between the 
shifting masses of green. But I doubt if egret is ever 
deep enough in day dreams to miss any silly frog or bold 
mouse that may come within striking distance of that long, 
sharp bill. It shoots out like a flashing spear, and the 
foolish one is bayonetted. 

We have in our home a white egret, to keep company 
with two blue herons of his own size, and a lead-colored 
giant of a cousin of theirs. They stroll about most of the 
day, beneath the bananas and the limes, the orange and 
the mango trees. They peer into every crevice in search 
of a bug, beetle or roach. They.are ever alert to rob any 
chicken which may be unwise enough to tell of the finding 
ofa wormy prize. They snap at passing flies, and chase 
butterflies with exceeding earnestness. 

Often our egrets lie in wait near the kitchen for what- 
ever scrap of meat or fish the cook may toss to cat, or dog, 
or chicken. Such a bit can scarcely more than touch the 
ground before one or other of those birds has saved it. 
No cat, nor dog, nor chicken is swift enough in a race 
with any of those egrets to capture a flying bit of food, 

Blanco is boldest of that flock. I gravely fear he de- 
serves to be denounced as a robber. He regards the rights 
of no living thing about the place. Dogs dread him; cats 
fear and hate him; the gamecock that is ever eager to at- 
tack any other bird of his inches, readily stands aside for 
that little white demon. Even the cook and the waitress 
are laughingly afraid of Blanco. But so they are of the 
big blue heron also. 

Often we heara womanly squeal,and look up to see 
one of those girls scurrying for the kitchen or the dining- 
room. She has offended, perhaps by trying to “shoo” a 
heron away, and he has resented it by jabbing with his 
spear of a beak at her bare, brown toes; or perchance Big 
Blue has seen fit to send in his bill merely because a skirt 
innocently fiuttered when passing. 

Sometimes those girls give a dish of meat to the cat, but 
meanly set it down outside of the kitchen, then wait to 
see the fun. But it is no fun to poor puss. She begins 

wling fiercely and foolishly, as soon as her nose is over 
the dish, and oes Blanco hears that he comes running. 
long neck goes out toward that dish and _ 
threatens him with a paw. He pecks at her tail, for which 
he has a standing grudge, and puss jerks it aside. He 
thrusts the point of his bill into the fur on her rump with 
emphasis, and she half turns to cuff his saucy ears. He 
ae aside and puss seizes a piece of the meat and 
keeps her head over the rest to guard it. Blanco digs her 
severely in the ribs, and in her pain and rage she forgets 
the nimbleness of that thief. She whirls around to give 
him a lesson he will not soon forget, and he has a piece of 
the meat that instant, and is off to enjoy it at ease, then 
comes back for more. 

Any one of our herons will attack our turkey and make 
no bones about driving away any number of zopilotes— 
which other folk might call bu t may see fit to 
gather in the grounds, but not one of our long-legged pro- 
tectors will trouble cat, dog or bird at mealtime, unless one 
«See so far forgets good manners as to go near the 
table. 

When thegirl b the soup, the herons muster 
for duty. Big Blue stalks with immense dignity to his 
post, 6 or 7ft. from the table, and there he waits; for he is 
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not quite as tame as the others; and he is more dignified 
than they. Little Blue and Azulito—that is only the 
Spanish form of the same name for the other little blue 
one—take their places not far from the chairs, ready to 


’ pick up any crumb of meat, dodge any blow from napkin, 


run from any threat by their big blue cousin, and most 
especially to flee from any rush by Blanco the pos f 
And Blanco? Does he stand modestly back and bash- 
fully wait to be coaxed to take a mouthful? No, not 
recisely. Instead, he takes a stand beside one who has 
n his fast friend and protector from the very hour in 
which he was first touched by human finger, and if the 
morsel of meat or fish is not given soon enough to suit his 
notion of right, he gently tugs my sleeve. It happens 
sometimes that two or three such hints go seemingly un- 
heeded. Then comes a stroke that any one would notice, 
if his skin was not like boiler iron. No use now to say- 
agely flirt a napkin at Blanco’s head. Time was when 
that might have driven him away for as much. possibly, 
as halfa minute. Now he scorns so vain a trick, and re- 
sents it with bold vigor. 

Some one at table tosses out a piece of fish or a bone, 
that we may see what may happen. All four herons start 
for it together, that is, unless it has fallen near Big Blue. 
No use of going if he is near. One stride of his tremen- 
dously long legs, one straightening of his prodigiously 
long neck, and he has the prize almost before the most 
agile of the others can start. If it is a mouthful he can 
gulp down Big Blue thrusts his bill upward and outward, 
a bad case of mumps passes along his throat down, down 
until it is lost in the feathers on his breast, and that tidbit 
has gone where it will do the most good. But if it is too 
big to go down at one swallow, or if there is a bone to 
pick, there is a dash of white amid the blue, a scattering 
of herons, and Blanco has the prize. Even Big Blue 
gives way before the fearless rush of Blanco, the bravo. 

Every woman who comes to the house hates that bird 
for his thrusts at her bare feet; yetevery woman likes him, 
as does everybody belonging to our household. Perhaps 
this is because of his courage and dash; maybe it is for his 
swift alertness and manifest confidence in the good will of 
people who belong to him; perchance it is because he is 
always a model of neatness; and possibly it is because of 
his sublime audacity in trying to boss the whole ranch— 
on whatever the reason, he is certainly a favorite with 


There are along the shores of the waters of warm cli- 
mates many thousands of birds like Blanco. And each 
year many thousands of them are murdered that their 
aigrettes may adorn women whose attractions are so many 
that they surely need no such help as can be got only by 
slaughtering these brave, dainty and beantiful little 
herons. E. W. Perry. 


COON EDUCATION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your correspondent, Mr. R. L. Warner, writes of a young 
coon that protects its eyes with its “front hands” when 
grasped by the throat. Mr. Warner hazards the guess 
that the act is hereditary. This idea is not so bad, if the 
coon, when captured, was too young to have received edu- 
cation from its mother. A thing that favors the hereditary 
idea, is the evolution of ‘front hands” and forearms so 
perfectly adapted to the work of protection. But, perhaps, 
after all, the coon was old enough before its capture to 
have received some education from its kind. 

Coons educate their young in rough-and-tumble play 
just as cats educate their kittens. It has been my good 
fortune to have the chance to observe the development of 
a young coon from a helpless, sprawling bunch of fat and 
fur, to a bristling battery of claws and teeth operated by 
chain lightning. 

Looking through my notes for the years 1885, 1886, I 
find that I had in —— seven coons, all of different 
ages when captured. I herewith select and re-write some 
of the observations jotted down in my note-books, 

The young coons spent the greater part of the time in 
play. Sometimes the play ended in a lively scrap, then 
each tried to seize the other by the throat, or neck, under 
the ear. If one succeeded the other immediately covered 
its eyes-with its front feet. The reason for the act was 
evident enough to an observer. It was to protect the eves 
from the fierce clawing which was sure to follow. The 
victim would not give up, but would continue the fight 
—_ its hind claws, and usually kicked itself free in a short 
time. 

Instinct plays no part in coon lore, A coon can reason 
quite as well as the average human being. An old coon, 
one of my captives, was as artful as Lucifer. Whenever 
my back was turned he would be up to all sorts of mis- 
chief. When caught red-handed he could put on a look of 
innocence too comical for onyeene. I put a collar on him 
when he was first captured, and for two weeks he fought 
against the indignity, then suddenly appeared to be con- ° 
tented. By the end of the first month he had got all of 
my ways of life down fine. If I went into the woods with 
my gun, on my return he would tear around in his cage 
anxions for the squirrel he had not seen, but was sure to 
get. When I went as without the gun he paid no at- 
tention on my return. I do not think he was guided by 
scent, for sometimes the wind would not be right. With- 
out doubt he connected the gun and prary in his mind, 
and perhaps knew more about a gun t I thought. 

He did not take kindly to cage life, although his 
was under asmall pine tree,so when I was about the 
cabin I chained him to the tree and let him run outside. 
I put him into the cage every day before going to the city 
for my mail. He resented this,and would run p the pine 
tree when he saw me lock the cabin doors. One day I 
pulled him down and whipped him while he lay prone 
on the ground, with his eyes covered. I took away his 
food and water. He must have been downright hungry 
before I fed him. He never forgot the lesson. After 
when he saw me lock up he would sneak into his , 
earful, I suppose, that if found outside he would 
watenee and starved. My notes on this coon cover nine 
months and contain many things of interest. He settled 
“the cry of the coon” forever. 

Tell Mr. Hough that he can have my goat! I held my 
breath while reading his goat shootipg experience. When 
a human being sleeps between two ice cakes, freezes to 
death, starves to death, and is smothered to death in a 
snow-slide, to get a goat that he can’t eat, it takes me awa 
off my feet. No one but Mr. Hough, outside of a lunatic 
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lum, would endure such danger and hardship for such 
py cee However, if I were younger—ahem! it 
ERMIT. 


SEALING FACTS AND CONDITIONS. 


Tue Bering Sea conference of representatives of the 
United States, Great Britain and Canada, in Washington; 
closed Nov. 16, with an agreement as to the facts relative to 
the seals. The results were announced in an official state- 
nient made public by Gen. Foster, as follows: 

“The delegates to the fur seal conference have agreed 
duanimiously on cettain propositions touching the fur seal 
herd of Bering The report contains sixteeh propositions, 
which are briefly epitomized as follows: 

“That the Pribi of herd has declined in numbets from 
1884 to 1897; that the number was formerly three to five 
times that which now exist; that the death rate among pups is 
great, not more than one-half to one-third surviving to the age 
of three years; that the number of breeding femalesin 1896 and 
1897 was between 160,000 to 180,000; that the decrease from 
1896 to 1897 was notable, though its extent could not be 
definitely determined; that land killing of males, as now 
oenction’, does no harm to the herd; that the pelagic sealers 
respect the limitation of the law; that pelagic sealing in- 
volves indiseriminate killing; that the catch at sea contains 
a marked excess of females; that the killing of males on land 
is the cause of this; that among the females killed are not 
only those both nursing and pregnant, but also many who are 
immature, or who have already lost their pups; that the fur 
seal being polygamous, a large number of males may be 
killed with impunity; that females cannot be killed in 
similar numbers without checking the increase of the herd or 
bringing about an actual decline; that a small number of 
females, less than the annual increment of breeders, might 
he taken without producing actual decrease; that excessive 
pelagic sealing has led to a reduction in the herd; that pelagic 


_ sealing has of late fallen off in greater ratio than the herd 


has, thus producing a tendency toward ee in 
numbers; that in estimating the future conditions of the 
herd, there must be taken into consideration the reduction in 
the number of surviving pups caused by the pelagic catches 
of 1894-1895; that the herd is not in danger of actual 
extermination so long as its haunts on land are protected 
and the protected zone is maintained; that both land and 
sea killing now yield an inconsiderable profit either to the 
lessees or to the pelagic sealers themselves.” 

The delegates signing the agreement are Charles Sumner 
Hamlin, David Starr Jordan, D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson 
and James Melville Macoun. 


Some Introduced Birds. 


In the year 1879 twelve dozen Eastern quail (Colinus 
virginianus) were brought to Idaho and turned loose in 
the Boise River Valley, near Boise City, Idaho. The 
mild climate of this region, and the extensive grain fields, 
furnished these birds precisely the surroundings which 
they required. They did well from the first, and have so 

y increased that they are now by far the most abun- 

ant game bird in the vicinity. Some species of grouse 

which used to be very abundant there have almost been 

exterminated, but Bob White continues to thrive and to 
hold his own. 

A number of California Valley quail, introduced there 
some years later, did not do well, and ultimately dis- 


ene entirely. 5 
tis reported that the European skylarks turned out in 
Oregon, in the vicinity of East Portland and at other 

ints, have done remarkably well and are firmly estab- 
fished there. ae migrate each year about October, re- 
turning to the vicinity of Portland in February. Here 
they spend the summer and breed in great numbers. It 
is understood that the European song thrushes and star- 
lings, introduced about the same time, have also done 
well. 


A Virginia Lynx. 

Pinz View, Va., Nov. 10.—Zditor Forest and Stream: 
There was killed near this place ou the 6th an animal of the 
cat family. There are so many different opinions in regard 
to the class of cats he belongs to that I write to get you to 
identify it for us. The cat is 26in. from end of foot to to 
of back; would stand about 24in.; a little over 4ft. long; tail 
4tin, long, and weight 2¥lbs., but seemed very thir in flesh; 
is a grayish white on back, sides and head, a dic» white 
under belly and throat, long hair on legs, with a few vlack 
hairs on end of ears about 1}:n. long. We are forty-five 
miles from the mountains, and cats of any sort are rarely met 
with A little bob cat was killed near bere some twenty 
years ago. One of our local hunters says it is a catamount, 
met with in the mountains of West Virginia. W. L. C. 

[Evidently a lynx of one species or the other. The de- 
scription reads like the Canada lynx (Lyn canadensis), which, 
ween eee a er ed for : ” — It is 
more likely to be a x (Lynx rufus), though as we sa 
the deseri stion of the Caenh it from @ more northern focal 
ity, would lead one to think the animal a Canada lynx. 
Catamount is a general name often applied to both species of 
lynx and sometimes to the cougar or panther. } 


Mutilated Squirrels. 


JacoBsTAFF writes of red squirrels mutilating gray ones. 
There are no red squirrels here, but it is often asserted and 
generally believed that such mutilation is practiced among 
the gray equirrels, and almost any equirrel hunter will say 
that‘he has killed many that bore unmistakable evidence of 
mutilation, and I bave shot many that looked that way. 
But close examination never failed to show that the glands, 
which appeared to be missing, were still there, but for some 
reason had not grown with the rest of the squirrel, and 
were so small as to be easily overlooked, being frequently 
but little larger than a grain of wheat. O. H. Hampron. 





The art of avoiding a conversational unpleasantness by a 
raceful way of putting things belongs, | suppose, in its 
highest gateenin to the East. When Lord Dufferin was 
Viceroy of India, he had a ‘‘shikarry,” or sporting servant, 
whose special duty it was to attend the visitors at the vice- 
regal court on their shooting excursions. Returning one 
day from one of these expedi the shikarry encountered 
the Viceroy, who, full of courteous solicitude for his guests’ 
enjoyment, asked, ‘‘Well, what sort of sport has Lord —— 
had?” ‘‘Oh,” replied the scrupulously polite Indian, ‘the 
y Sahib shot divinely, but God was very merciful to 
he "= Manchester Guardian, 


Game Bag and Gun, 


The “Brief’s” Pictures. 

THERE are twenty-nine illustrations in the current edition of Game 
Laws in Brief; most of them full-page half-tones, and all admirably 
printed. The book is a beauty, and well worth having for the illus- 
trations which, Mr. Charles Hallock says, so well represent America’s 
wilderness sports. The Brief gives all the laws of the Uniled States 
and Canada for the practical guidance of anglers and shooters. As 
an authority, it has a long record of unassailed and unassailable ac- 
curacy. Forest and Stream Pub. Co. sends it postpaid for 25 cents, 
or your dealer will supply you. 





THE PARTRIDGE. 

Sxor of the wood, from thy ambush low, 
Bolt off the dry leaves flying, 

With a whirring spring like an Indian's bow, 
Thou speed’st when the year is dying; 

Aud thy neat, gray form darts whirling past, 

So silent all, as thou fiyest fast, 

Snapping a leaf from the copses red, 

Our native bird on the woodlands bred. 


I have trembled a thousand times 
As thy bolt through the thicket was rending, 
Wondering at thee in the Autumn chimes, 
When thy brother's soft wings were bending 
Swift to the groves of the spicy South, 
Where the orange melts in the zephyr’s mouth, 
And the azure sunshine humors the air, 
And Winter ne'er sleeps in his pallid chair, : 


And thy whirring wings I hear, 
When the colored ice is warming 
The twigs of the forest sere, 
While the Northern wind a-storming, 
Draws cold as death round the Jrish hut 
That lifte its smoke in the railroad cut, 
And the hardy chopper sits dreaming at icme, 
And thou and I are alone in the storm. 


Brave bird of my woodland haunt, 

Good child of the Autumn dreary, 
Drum of my city and bass of my chaunt, 

With thy rushing music so cheery, 
Desert not my bowers for the Southern flowers, 
Nor my pale, Northern wood for her ruby hours; 
Let us bide the rude blast and the ringing hail 
Till the violets peep on the Indian’s trail, 


Editor Forest and Stream; The foregoing poem is from W. E. 
Channing's “Life of Thoreau,” andis by Channiog. If you have not 
printed it in Forest and Stream it will fill a niche about this time of 
year, and your readers will be glad to see it. E. M, Macponap. 


WE HAVE THE RED SQUIRREL. 


Tue conditions under which most sportsmen live are so 
commonplace that they cannot expect any very striking ex- 
periences or successes. In the long-settled regions the big 
game is gone, and the small game and vermin are so nearly 
gone that to get any shooting we need to make the most of 
every bird and beast that the law permits us to shoot at. 
For the average gun-lover there is no special car to take him 
to the Dakotas and the Rockies. He must find his sport 
within the limits of a day’s tramp or a few hours row ng. 
There may be near him lands or waters that invite the tarry- 
ing of the migratory game birds, and if by studying his 
neighborhood and working it shrewdly, by good hunting and 

ood shooting, he can pick up a few snipes or ducks, or a 
Brace of woodcock, he considers himself lucky, and reall 
has not much to complain of. Three or four gray veulsrel 
or rabbits will send him home pretty well satisfied, 

But there are many men who are within reach of littleor no 

me, who yet feel the hunting impulse, love the woods and 
elds and enjoy the handling of well made shooting irons, 
If they are to have any hunting career they must magnify 
their opportunities and their discoveries. A pretty ana in- 
cident must serve for an adventure; a woodchuck must rank 
as a bear; a raccoon must pass for a punther; a fox will do 
for a wolf; a chipmunk may figure as a coyote, and a red 
equirrel as an antelope; a snipe must look as big as a wild 
goose, and if on some great day the shooter manages to 
worry down a grouse he must let himself feel as if he were 
toting home a backload of wild turkeys, 

A recent correspondent, taking a pessimistic view of this 
matter and casting a prophetic glance into a future void of 
game, foresaw the sportsman reduced to gunning for pis- 
mires. But we are not there yet. We have almost every- 
where some larger vermin still to shoot at, and this article 
celebrates the red squirrel as a substitute for game, with 
some good points of hisown. The best is that he is not yet 
extinct. He does not insist onthe tall timber amid which 
the gray equirrel hides. Any little grove may harbor the 
red a bring him within # walkable distance of town. He 
deserves death for his depredations among the birds’ nests, 
the cornfields and the ,nut-bearing trees, so the shooters 
of him need have no compunctions. He is hardly game, 
but that has some advantages. We need not employ coun- 
ael, or even look into the Brig to learn when we may hunt 
bim. As Roderick Dhu might have said: 


“Though breeding time the gray we lend, 
Ere aim we take and lead we send, 
Who ever reck’d how, where or when 
The prowling red was popped and slain?” 


As he is vermin rather than game, we need not bother to 
dress him when he is shot, but may leave him to mingle 
with the elements where he fell and where he sometimes fees 
invisible under one’s nose, so well does his back match the 
color of the russet leaves. 

Over and above the shooting, the squirrel hunter has all 
the chances to enjoy his outing that any hunter has in the 
same region. The landscape spreads about him as broad 
and beautiful on his way to the woods as if he were after 
the noblest The autumn air is as exhilarating for 
him as for nabob who runs his hunting car away into 


the Northwest. The trees rise about him in October as gor- 

in their ripened leaves as if he were shooting grouse and 

one every five minutes. When those leaves lie 

damp with frost and rain, they are as fragrant to him as if 

he were stalking a deer; and the bare twigs trace just as 
delicate a network against the overarching blue. 


Aes o sap reels me ger wong te en the red 
squirre not require, when proper iced, enou 
skill to make it worthy of a sportsman. : That, of ro 
implies. the use of a rifle. Thomas Alexander well said: 

“Shooting squirrels with a shotgun is about the dreariest 
drudgery that was ever miscalled sport. But when you ex- 
change the shotgun for the rifle, you have in your hands a 
veritable enchanter’s wand that transforms a of sport 
= oy oe boys into as delightful a pastime as can well be 
magined. 

The beginner who starts out with the idea that he is going 
to hit with a bullet every red squirrel that he sees, may not 
have much modesty, but he is on the way to get more. This 
ot is a small and-restless mark, and harder to hit at 
100ft. than a deer’s shoulder at 100yds. If you find the 
work too easy, you may adopt the heads-or-nothing rule, 
and if you come back telling your friends you shot a lot of 
squirrels, all of them in the head, they may believe if 
your general reputation is good and they never lente 
squirrels, 

As to rifles for this sport, the more powerful of the .22s 
are all rigbt, and even the short will do ata pinch. The .25 
covers the whole ground. If you get out of factory bullets 
of this caliber, a tolerably accurate cartridge, costing prac- 
tically nothing, may be made by loading a No. 8 Tatham’s 
buckshot in the mouth of the shell with a muslin patch, over 
a reduced charge of powder. I have killed five in successive 
shots with this load. The buckshot does not ‘‘hold up” like 
the long bullet, but it does not need to at squirrel distances, 
Here as much as anywhere the telescope sight comes in play, 
and if you have it not it will pay you to slip an opera glass 
into your pocket, Either will often save you from losing a 
chance or wasting a bullet on a knot, a bird’s nest or a dead 
leaf. Particularly will a glass help you to spy out a equirrel 
that is hiding in a tree-top, perhaps flattening himself out on 
the veges side of’ a limb tiJ] he hardly makes a projection. 
There is something mysterious and uncapay in the way that 
a red squirrel that was in plain sight a moment ago can die- 
appear from a little tree that has not a leaf on it or a hole in 
it to conceal him, I have sometiznes wondered if one could 
not hide himself on a telegraph wire. Next to the telescope 
come the Lyman sights, Some kind of a white bead is al- 
most a necessity. : 

Thus armed and equipped let us approach the woods, If 
there is a fence around them, of any kind but wire, it will 
be a natural runw*y, and you will glance along it, right and 
left, to catch the form, color or motion of the enemy, Many 
a squirrel is knocked off from stake, rail or stump in the 
fence before the hunter has entered the woods. Arrived at 
the fence, take a little rest there. Sitting on a fence is often 
the most pleasant and profitable part of a hunt, especially a 
squirrel hunt, Some squirrels will do their share of the 
hunting if they have a chance. Young ones, with the in- 
quisitiveness and impudence that belong to young creatures, 
may ‘‘sass” you to your face, within arod or two, An 
older one, particularly if he has sometime lost a streak of 
fur by misplaced confidence, you probably will have to hunt 
for, and these that you look up will not expose themselves 
so freely as those that look you up. Without their unne- 
cessary exposure the hunt will be a failure, so far as the 
score is concerned. A‘ squirrel can always save himself 
from the rifle if he does his best. It is a case of contribu. 
tive neqnareee every time one is killed. 

If it isa pleasant day you may be tempted to linger on 
the fence, sniffing the woody perfume and peering through 
the vistas ——¢ the trees. If the day is dark and windy 
you may as well have stayed at home. At such a time the 
squirrels are sluggish and silent, and the waving of the 
boughs in the wind cuts rs off from both sights and 
sounds that you need to get if you are to hunt successfully. 
And if the fallen leaves are deep and dry, they, too, will 
—_ you, for they advertise your advance like a brass 
band, 

As you look and listen, you become aware of a sound that 
started so faintly it hardly gained your attention. It migbt 
be called a grunt if it were not so fine and small. This is 
the note that the equirrel is - to begin with when he stum- 
bles upon you before you have seen him. Now it comes 
more loud and brisk, and broken up into syllables, alternat 
ing with a little chirp or chink, so totally different that it is 
hard to believe them parts of the same performance; the 
more so as they curiously sound from somewhat different di- 
rections. Listen and stare as you will, no squirrel can you 
see probably, where the leaves are on, though so sure of ‘his 
tion that you could almost hit him firfng by the sound, 

ut now he is carried away by his excitement, and comes 
scurrying down a neighboring tree trunk by fits and starts, 

spread out at full length and breadth against the bark, like a 
hide tacked on a barn-door to dry. He is almost too : 
but you could have tried his head if you had scorned the 

full-sized mark, 

Let us stroll quietly into the woods, looking, listening and 
ware now and then to let a equirrel proclaim himeelf. 

here is that oue that challenged us with separate chirps, 

80 like some bird’s that you would have paid no attention if 
you had not heard them before? There he site, crosswise 
a 4in. limb, looking over at you. It is head or nothing now 
to be sure, and when the shot sends him spinning backward 
end over end, you feel a good deal ‘as you would if an old 
buck — jumped up and tumbled in # heap at the bang of 
our . \ 

. How did you miss that one that showed up on the stump 
there, covered with chips of chestnut burs? He must have 
started just as you were pulling trigger. There was 9 red 
streak up the tree close ae may be your mark again, 
But he is in a mood to hide now, and will not stand for an- 
other shot if he knows it. Is there not a little bulge from 
that big branch away up? And has it not a rusty tinge? 
The glass exposes the tricky scamp lying low in f 
security. The white bead creeps up against the narrow strip 
of brown, the little cartridge snaps, and the squirrel tumbles 
heels over head and strikes the ground with a d. s, t.—a de- 
cidedly satisfactory thump. 

Now there sounds from over yonder the long chirr, that is 
one of the commonest and pieasantest sounds of the autumn 
woods. It seems to be the utterance that the squirrel uses on 
general principles, with nothing to alarm or excite, and is 
the one that most often calls attentionto him. Sometimes it 
runs off into whines and squeaks like those of a young puppy. 
it will test our judgment to conclude wiuch tree that squir- 
rel isin. It will need one gr two more of his calls to show 
the distance and the exact direction, and we shall not get 
them unless we go quietly. The squirrel is not pleased to 
find himself hunted. Here is one of ‘those flat-topped stumps 
so conveniently provided for the sportsman, since it became 
the fashion to saw down trees, If we sit here a bit we may 
hear from our tawny friend again. It is a trial of patience 
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to keep still with the game so near, but we shall get a shot 
sooner than if we rush ahead. 

Here comes the repeated chatter, so loud and plain that we 
are sure of the tree, one of two that stand together among 
smailer ones. — softly about between these, avoid- 
ing dead twigs and sudden motions, we search for an open- 
ing that will give a view of the tree that holds the squirrel. 
Only a glimpse can be had here and there. Onesuch shows 
a brighter patch against the brown bark, half seen through 
the leafy twigs. The glass makes nothing more of it, but 
uncertainty is the spice of the sport, and the rifle is fired as 
much by faith as by sight. The reddish patch lengthens out 
and up for an instant, and the next instant the jar of a 
bough tells where the equirrel jumped from the other side of 
the trunk into the big hemlock alongside, in which no eye 
could find him with any glass. 

Is that a equirrel or only a stub that we see topping that 
rotten stump as we pass on? Problem solved by the object 
dropping down under the stump, a place to which many red 
squirrels resort late in the season for winter quarters. It is 
somewhat like hunting for a needle in a haystack to stare 
around in the trees while any leaves are left, on the chance 
of seeing a equirrel that has kept silent and motionless, but 
the practiced eye will sometimes spy one, and more fre- 
— when the boughs are getting bare, though in that 
case they seem to see the need of being correspondingly 
wary. How about that little round bunch silhouetted against 
the tky in this tree-top? It is not the easiest kind of a target 
with its sky backing, but it looks suspicious, and a careful 
shot straightens it out into a equirrel, hanging for a moment 
by his slim, sharp claws, which instinctively gripped the 
twig when the bullet went through him. Where that old 
grapevine has interwoven itself with the thick- branching 
limbs of a low tree is securely placed the bunch of leavis 
that made a equirrel’s summer house. A shot through one 
of these sometimes kills an inmate and sometimes brings out 
one for a better chance, but shooting at the animal or the 
family of them unseen may cause only wounds and suffering, 
which the sportsman regrets to inflict, It is on: merit of 
the .25cal. rifle that it almost always kills such small creatures 
at once. 

So we have fared on with varying luck, and come to ecat- 
tering trees at the border of the woods, A equirrel scampers 
along the ground and runs up the last one 20it. to where the 
stub of a little dead limb makes a sufficient perch. He is 
50yds. away, and the degenerate marksman of these days 
prefers them closer, though we have all heard how the old- 
timer 7 their heads off without fail at twice that dis- 
tance. you sre going nearer, you may as well sidle off 
to the right and not hint your scheme too plainly to the in- 
tended victim. There is also a betterreason. Shooting from 
here, you would send your bullet out intc the fields at a low 
angle and perbaps hit something else but squirrel and 
ground. The same if the game stood on a fence or stump, 
where the ground beyond could not be seen; while if the 
bali were to be sent up high enough to lose its headway in 
the air, it would drop with little chance of harm, especially 
if it is the light, round bullet. So you edge off to a point 
where you have the squirrel outlined against the tree and 
near enough to suit you. Then incidentally turning the rifle 
his way, you plant the white once more against the red, and 
end ~ hunt with a shot that spreads him motionless on the 
ground. 

We will not go gunning for pismires until the red squir- 
rels are gone, Bristou Hint. 


GROUSE IN CENTRAL NEW YORK. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The ruffed eae, commonly called partridge, is a scarce 
bird in central New York at present, and, judging from re- 
ports received from various quarters, this is the case all 
over the State. Sportsmen hereabouts attribute the 
oondy of these favorite game birds to the continued rains 
and cold weather which we had late in the spring and in 
early summer when the birds were nesting, and which it is 
believed prevented the hatching and rearing of new 
broods. This theory is apparently upheld by the fact that 
very few young birds have been seen this fall, and in some 
localities not one can be found. 

Many hunters insist that there are no better grounds for 
ruffed grouse anywhere in the State than are found in 
Oneida and Herkimer counties, and certainly there is an 
abundance of food and the pes presto cover. Ordinarily 
excellent shooting is to be had during the open season, 
but expert wing shots say that it is almost impossible this 
year to make a respectable meet grouse, and, as a rule, 
only old birds are flushed. If by chance a few young 
birds are encountered, an exceedingly rare occurrence now, 
they are sure to be small and weak fiyers, which fact leads 
to the natural conclusion that they belonged to a belated 
brood. Possibly they may have n the outcome of a 
second attempt on the of the mother to raise a family, 
her first efforts in this direction having been frustrated by 
unfavorable weather during the nesting period. 

In the fall of 1895 ruffed were exceedingly plen- 
tiful in Oneida county, owing, doubtless in a great meas- 
ure, to the wise act passed by the board of supervisors two 

rs before, shortening the shooting season at both ends. 
erhaps the law was not as rigidly enforced as it might 
have been, but its beneficent effect was apparent in the 
increase of birds. Many of our sportsmen consider it un- 
fortunate that this law was rendered inoperative in the 
same year when there was such a marked n in the 
number of grouse, and that the supervisors no longer have 
the power to legislate in their behalf. No sooner was the 
paces measure referred to repealed than the market- 
unter began to get in his work, and he kept it up until 
the close of the season. Thousands of grouse were slaugh- 
tered for the market in Oneida county alone, and most of 
them were killed late in the fall and early in the winter. 

Last year there was fairly good shooting, but it was not 
equal to that of the season previous. This year sportsmen 
say they have not been able to bag a solitary bird where a 
year ago they killed ten ora dozen. At thistime in other 

ears long strings of grouse have been a common sight in 

ront of the markets in Utica, but this season the dis- 
play is exceedingly meager. So many causes annually 
combine to retard the increase of the grouse, that it seems 
essential to afford them better protection than they now 
receive. The Black River Fish and Game Protective As- 
sociation earnestly advocates shortening the season for 
grouse and woodcock, believing, that for the best of rea- 
sons, shooting should not begin until Sept. 1 or, better yet, 
Sept. 15, and end not later than Nov. 15 in each year. 





I have sometimes wondered whether or not the ruffed 


grouse in the Adirondacks had any definite purpose in 
constructing its nest near a footpath or trail. There are 
certain localities in the wilderness where one is almost 
sure of finding a nest or brood of young birds every 
spring (that of 1897 excepted), and it is a noticeable fact 
that most of these places are in close proximity to fre- 
quented paths. Of course, all grouse do not follow this 
rule, but enough do so to apparently indicate something of 
a preference in this direction, other things being equal. 
One can readily understand why the parent birds should 
choose to nest in the vicinity of a clearing or a patch of 
berry bushes, or if no more favorable place is convenient, 
near a clump of alders. They evidently make the selec- 
tion of such sites because of the convenience with which 
oo food is obtainable and perhaps, also, with a view to 
aving as much space as ible for unobstructed flight in 
case of an emergency. It may not be easy to bring for- 
ward any convincing pene in favor of the latter idea, 
but a wise bird would do well to take such a point into 
consideration. It is quite noticeable, too, that the wilder- 
ness grouse usually has an eye on the question of water, 
and builds its nest in a spot where plenty is to be had. A 
rson can readily perceive the wisdom of all this, but 
just what idea the bird has in nesting neara path is not s9 
easy to determine. Can it be that it believes man to be 
the least dangerous of its enemies and appreciates the fact 
that places frequented 4 him are as a general thing 
shunned by its four-footed foes? Some may, perhaps, be 
inclined to say that it is only a matter of coincidence, and 
that the nests are near the path simply for the reason that 
the path runs through the clearing or the clump of berry 
bushes, but such ones will not be those who have closely 
observed the habits of the grouse. The birds’ predilection 
for the neighborhood of a path seems unmistakable. 





While spending a vacation on North Lake, in the Adi- 
rondacks, one spring, I discovered the nest of a ruffed 
grouse in a brush heap only a few rods from our cottage, 
and not more than 10ft. from the footpath leading to 
a neighboring cottage. The boughs had been cut the 
yone previous, and were almost identical in color with the 

ird and her nest. The mother bird was seen on her nest 
several times, but was not disturbed by our party, and 
seemed quite unconcerned, although a trifle curious, when 
we passed by. Once when she was temporarily absent, we 
used for a moment to see what she had been so faith- 
ully guarding, and found that the nest contained ten eggs. 
We were in hopes that the mother would be successful in 
rearing a fine brood, and were very careful not to alarm 
her. One night, however, disaster overtook her in her 
home. Some of our party heard an owl during the eve- 
ning, and not long after a peculiar squeak, which sound 
was also attributed to his owlship. The noise came from 
the direction of the nest, but it was not until the next 
morning that the extent of the catastrophe which had be- 
fallen our feathered neighbor became known to us. Judg- 
ing from the appearance of the nest, the owl or some other 
robber had raided and looted it. Allof the eggs were gone, 
and we were unable to find so much as a shell remaining. 
There were also other evidences of trouble, and man 
downy feathers from the grouse were scattered around. 
Whether or not the latter finally escaped from her enemy 
we never knew, as our vacation ended about this time, and 
we left the woods without catching —_ es of her. 
.E. Wo 


LOOTT, 
Utica, N. Y., Nov. 8. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Size of a Sea Otter. 


I PRESUME that everybody has heard about the sea otter 
of the Northwest Coast country, and knows how very valu- 
able its fur is, and how hard it is to get. Probably most 
readers have read of the way in which this animal is secured 
by the long-range riflemen who perch on towers and watch 
for itday by day. But how many persons of the middle 
West or the East, or indeed about any other part of the 
country, know what sort of an animal this sea otter is, how 
big it is or what it looks like? 

confess that, for one, my own notions about the sea otter 
were very vague, I supposed, taking it for granted without 
any advice to that effect or to the contrary, that of course 
the sea otter was just about like our ordinary otter, about 
the same size, though with a deeper and choicer fur. I 
knew that a really good piece of sea otter fur is worth much 
more than seal skin. Unce I saw a very pretty bit of trade 
over just such a thing. There was a handsome sea otter 
coat in a certain store in this city, which was offered for 
sale as seal skin. A certain lady happened to see it and ask 
about it, and was told it was sea! and would be sold at such 
and such price. Sbe put her hand on the fur, and bein 
expert, and also having control over her countenance, said 
quietly that she would take the garment. She did, and is 
wearing it yet, about as good as nw, though that was ten 
years ago or more, The fur is better than that of the seal. 
I know where I can get a whole lot of raw seal skins, salted, 
and untanned, for less than $10 each. They can be plucked 
and dyed (American dye) for about $5 each. It takes about 
a half dozen to make a coat or jacket such as ladies like to 
wear, and Jess than $49 will cut, sew and line it, making it 
an easy problem at $125 Usually we psy about two to four 
times that price for our genuine London-dyed seal garments, 
which were possibly dyed in New York; but the biggest part 
of the price rises in the nerve of the dealer. There are tricks 
in all trades except the fur trade, and it is all one continuous 
gold brick game, 

But about my sea otter, The other day I was wandering 
around in a fur store here, talking otter to the accommodat- 
ing head of the house, who sometimes lets me into a secret 
or two in fur matters. I had a very pretty otter skin, which 
we were admiring, a river otter, very dark, which came from 
St. Paul market. 

“Tl show you a good otter,” said the dealer, smiling and 
turning to a.skin which was hanging on the wall. ‘‘What 
do you thiok of that?” 

turned and walked to the specimen, and saw that it was 
indeed an otter, But such an otter! [rubbed my eyes. It 
was an otter a good deal bigger than I was, a terror of an 
otter, yet surely an otter by the long, narrow, tapering skin, 
and by the quality of the fur, soft and deep, and with the 
airs showing well. I could also tell at once that the 
skin, while large, was not a prime one; for the fur was shal- 
low beneath, and not so deep as it should have been on the 
back. Uf course, I knew at the second glance that this was 
a sea otter, and that I had seen my first specimen of what I 
had supposed was a very much smaller animal than this. 





I got a tape and measured this skin, which was ‘‘cased” and 
stretched just as the ordinary otter skin is by the trapper. 
The tail was short and stumpy, and I presume it had been 
broken off at about one-half or two-thirds of its length from 
the body. As the skin was, it measured 6ft 4in. from nose 
to end of tail. It was 17in. across the back (a ‘‘cased”’ skin, 
of course, is one not ripped open, but taken off with only a 
cut along the hindlegs, being after that taken off over the 
head, and inside out). Just back of the head it was 15ia. 
across. The hind paw, which had been carefully skinned 
out and split open, measured just 10in. across, ‘hus it may 
be seen that the sea otter is quite an animal, and roughly 
speaking, about twice the size of the largest land otter. 

My dealer man said that he had just bought this skin (at 
a figure which I should not name); but be said he had de- 
clined an offer of $850 for it, made him by another dealer 
here in Chicago. The skin was large, he said, but not prime, 
(The surface was crinkly and burned, so that 1t would appear 
to be a summer ‘kin } ad it been prime, it would easily 
have brought $800. It was intended for use in trimmings, 
and in that form the dealer expected to get much more than 
$850 for it. The hunter who killed it probably did not get 
more than $100 for it, for it was sold to this dealer by an- 
other dealer who is located further West. 1 never knew any 
fur dealer to sell anything that he didn’t make at least 
$100 profit on it; but they have to do this, because a good 
many of them have families to support. This is all | know 
about sea otters, and a good deal more than I knew or be- 
fore yesterday. They are a large and husky beast, but I 
would like to be chased by a few of them. 


Warden Osborne Scores a Victory. 


Nov. 14.—Warden Chase 8. Osborne, of Michigan, has 
scored a decisive victory in the courts over the market-fish- 
ermen, and a still greater victory in that it includes the 
right of the State to cunfiscate material used in violation o; 
the law. The Chicago Record of Nov. 12 has the following 
dispatch from Lansing, Mich : 

“The constitutionality of the act of the last Legislature, 
prohibiting fishing in the waters of the Great Lakes from 
Oct, 81 to Dec. 15, and also of the act of 1893, providing for 
the seizure and destruction of nets and othir apparatus used 
in violation of law, were upheld by the Supreme Court to- 
day in a unanimous opinion, The question was Taised by 
commercial fishermen, on whose application Circuit Judge 
Corbett, of Traverse City, issued an injunction restraining 
State Game and Fish Warden Osborne from enforcing the 
closed season law, Claim was made that the law is uncon- 
stitutional.” E. Hoven. 

1206 Boycg BuiLpina, Chicago. 


LARGE ANTLERS. 


Haditor Forest and Stream: 

Through the kindness of Mr. A. L. Crosby, the taxider- 
mist, of Bangor, Maine, I have an account of some of the 
moose killed the present season, up to Nov. 2. Mr. Crosby 
had received for mounting the following moose heads: 
Twenty eight killed in Maine, seventeen killed in New 
Brunswick, two in Quebec, and five killed in Nova Scotia. 
The heads from New Brunswick have the largest antlers, as 
follows: One of 66in, spread, one of 604in., one of 59in., 
and two of 58in. The best head from Maine spreads 61in., 
with 12in. blades and 28 points. Some of the above New 
Brunswick heads have already been mentioned by your cor- 
respondent Mr. Risteen, who is giving some very interesting 
accounts of New Brunswick hupting grounds. It is a pity 
he cannot get ali details of the killing of each large moose; 
when, where, and how each was killed, what rifles were 
used, and the number of shots needed, would interest readers 
of Forest AND STREAM. I know from experience that it is 
sometimes very difficult to get full details from some hunt- 
ing parties, even when one has taken pains to advise them 
to try certain grounds and to recommend certain guides, 

Several years since, when I first became ambitious to kill 
such game as moose and caribou, I tried to find out about 
the best places, and at that time had some correspondence 
with a gentleman living in Fredericton, New B:unswick, 
‘and was advised by him to try some of the grounds of 
which Mr. Risteen is now giving such good accounts, and 
as | remember was also advised to engage the guide Braith- 
waite. I fully intended to try New Brunswick, but happen- 
ing to-go first to Nova Scotia, 1 found at that time that 
moose were quite plenty there, and I went there three suc- 
cessive seasons, getting a mcose each season. 1 have never 
hunted moose since, as I thought I had killed enough. 

As for caribou, none of. the heads taken elsewhere are 
equal to those of Newfoundland. In a clipping from a 
Bangor Maine raper, I see that Mr. Crosby has for mount- 
ing aremarkable head. This caribou was killed during the 
present season, in Newfoundland. The antlers having 54 
points and are very symmetrical. and massive, the brow 
antlers measuring 16in. in depth. On my first trip to Nova 
Scotia after moose, I was told that curibou were quite 
plenty, but I never have so much as seen fresh signs of 
them when hunting in the Province. When we were bunt- 
ing in Digby county, near the boundary rock, our Indians 

d the place to find caribou was over io Queens county 
around Dunraven Bog. The following seuson we were 
hunting around Dunraven Bog, and our guides said the 
caribou grounds were over around the boundary rock. 

In ine, when hunting for caribou, I found it very 
uncertain about finding them. They seemed to be contin- 
ually going somewhere and never gitiing there. On three 
trips I saw nine caribou in all and killed five, which were 
all Ishot at. None that 1 saw had large horns. 

Judging from Mr. Risteen’s accounts, New Brunswick 
seems to furnish fine sport and good specimens of large 
game, and doubtless there will be a large increase in the 
pumber of hunting parties who will go there in the future. 
Bem ficial as the new laws of Maine may be to its game 
supply, the law is not liked by many sportsmen who here- 
tolore have regularly _— on their hunting trips to the 
Maine woods, and the New Brunswick game will be likely 
to suffer in consequence. E. M. Srars. 

Duwsarton, N. 5. 


For Rest and a Moose. 


Boston, Mass.—Mr. C H. Cook, the genial and popular 
representative of the large commission house of Bliss, Fabyan 
& Co., has gone on his annual trip to the Maine woods. 
He nomipally for a much-necded rest, but as he is an 
indefatigable sportsman, we expect great results when the 
returns come in. Mr. Cook’s reputation on smal! game is 
already established, as he has always returned with a full 
bag, but we understand that nothing short of moose will 
tempt him this trip. ; Nikon. 
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PEDRO. 


WE were sitting out on the veranda in the cool of the 
evening, watching the moon come up over the tops of the 
trees; and my German friend was telling me, between puffs 
from his cigar, a story about a big jaguar that had killed 
several of his young calves some six months ago, I will try 
to tell the story to your readers, not as he told it, half Ger- 
man and half English, but in plain English. 

He was boss, or manager if you choose, of a cattle ranch 
of about 400 to 500 head of breeding stock. Several young 
calves and two young mules had been killed by jaguars. . 
Twice the cowboys had come in with the report that they 
had seen a big jaguar sneaking away from the carcass of a 
dead calf. 4 

Something had to be done, so my friend offered a reward 
of $25 to any man who would kill the beast. Now $25 is not 
to be made every day in the year, and is big money toa Costa 
Rica cowboy; so the old muzzleloaders around the ranch 
were loaded up to the nozzle with powder and buckshot. 

Within a week’s time another calf had been killed. This 
time it was a day-old calf; one blow from the beast’s paw 
had done the work. The calf was found in the morning 
with its skull crushed in. The meat had not been touched; 
the big cat would come back that night for his kill. So a 
hunt was arranged, every one going, including all stray 
dogs; only the cook left in camp. 

ost of the men thought that the jaguar would return at 
dusk, so the start was made at about 5 that afternoon. 

Ilalf an hour's ride brought the hunters to where the dead 
calf had been that morniog, but the carcass was not there; it 
had been dragged a little way off to a clump of bushes. The 
scent was red-hot, and all the dogs were off at once; one old 
hound in particular baying at every jump, and the cowboys 
and the other men following as best they could. 

All at once the barking of the dogs broke out louder than 
ever. They had the jaguar treed, and when my friend 
reached the tree the old hound lay all in a beap dying from 
a blow from those terrible claws. The jaguar was high up 
in a big mountain quava tree and hugging a limb close, only 
showing his little ugly head. 

The boys blazed away with their old muzzleloaders, but 
the cat was so high up and the buckshot scattered so that it 
did not have mos effect upon the brute. 

My friend was watching the jaguar pretty closely, expect- 
ing a change of position, and when the brute did make a 
spring for a higher limb, let drive with his .44 Winchester. 

The result was startling, for down came the animal and 
struck the ground like a sack of salt. 

The ball had cut the spine, so that the hindlegs of the 
beast were paralyzed, 

My friend told me that the jaguar struck the ground about 
8ft. from where his youngest cowbow, Pedro, stood; the boy 
had no gun, but like a flash his machete was out and he 
sprang at the beast without fear. The jaguar, with open 
mouth, made a vicious grab at his leg, but the boy ran his 

machete down the brute’s throat with all the strength that 
was in him, and when be drew it out the jaguar was dead. 

Little Pedro got his $25, all right, and something else that 
money could not buy—the respect of the whole ranch. 


MARYLAND QUAIL AND RABBITS. 


In spite of the raw and the soney condition of the 
ground Baltimore county was covered Monday morning of 
the 8th with gunners. It was the first day of legalized 
rabbit and partridge shooting, and the reports of the 
“Klondike” condition of the game brought sportsmen from 
farand near. From daybreak until nightfall the reports 
of guns could be heard all over the counties where the law 
was out. Considering the thoroughness with which the 
country was covered, it must be either a very lucky or a 
very skillfnl rabbit that escapes with a whole skin, while 
the partridges also had their troubles. 

At the railroad stations Monday night many gunners 
arrived with bulging game bags, and all had stories of a 

ood time, which was somewhat belied by their thoroughly 
Sraguied and muddy condition. Game within striking 
distance of Baltimore hunters with a day off is certainly 
more plentifvl than heretofore. The Game and Fish Pro- 
tective Association is succeeding in its guarding of the 
eee of the State, because it has struck a popular chord. 

nhabitants of the nearby counties are alive to the neces- 
sity of protecting the game, and they accordingly are more 

and more co-operating with the Association. Dealers in 

guns and ammunition are experiencing quite a boom in 
their business, and when the stories of the deeds on the 
peates day get abroad the boom should increase. 

Beagle hounds have suddenly taken a rise in the mar- 
ket. Some of the more fastidious of the gunners refuse to 
use beagles, thinking it too prosaic to take a crack at bun- 
ny as he sits meditating after doubling on histrail. These 
sportsmen prefer to “kick him up,” and then take a snap 
shot as he flies over the brown field and through the weeds. 
As rabbits jump up in unexpected places and scamper off 
with the speed of a comet, it takes something of an expert 
to on them after this fashion. 

With the shooters of birds, the pointer and setter dogs 
are receiving a new value. When it seemed that the 

me of the State would be depleted, the training of these 

ogs showed signs of going back ward; but the brighter light 
that has come over the local hunting world has brought 
them back to their old-time importance. People in some 
of the counties of Maryland are now making a business of 
keeping pointers, setters and beagles, which they hire to 
the city gunners, together with their own services. 

Perhaps Anne Arundel offers the best field for the 
small-game hunter who “runs down for a day.” Balti- 
more and Hasford counties are so well tilled that the 
tangle of briers and sedge coveted by Bob White and cot- 
ton-tail is comparatively rare. Of course, a good field may 
be found in a tramp of a mile or two, but in “Ann 
Randle” it is nearly all brier and sedge, and the birds and 
rabbits are init. One of the places attractive to gunners 
from.this city and Washington is Waterbury, about half- 
way between Annapolis Junction and Annapolis, on the 
old Elkridge railroad. There one may secure a guide. 
An old colored man named John, who can more rab- 
bits in one day than any ordinary mortal can in a week, 
will take the “city marse” in tow for a consideration. 
One does not need a guide, however. Steering clear of 
the places that are posted, a hunter can do without guide 
or dog, even, for the game is so plentiful that numerous 
streaks of gray and white far the grass, many 
whirs of startled coveys and the occasional rattle of a 

pheasant will keep a snap shooter’s hands full. 


A visitor to Anne Arundel will be rewarded for his trip, 
not only by a plethoric bag, but more than likely by an 
interesting story or two while waiting for the homeward 
train. 

An idea is prevalent there that partridges and rabbits 
are fully aware when the day arrives that ushers in for 
them the perils and responsibility of another open season. 
In driving through the lonely lanes of the country it is no 
uncommon sight to see partridges lining the low fences or 
strutting before one’s horse, apparently bold in the knowl- 
edge of governmental protection. Rabbits will line up 
alongside and sit on their hindlegs with a suspicious move- 
ment of the front paws near the smelling organ as they 
watch you go by. This all happens during the summer 
months and early fall, but on Noy. 15 there is no more sit- 
ting out in the road. Before the first gun has been fired 
they have vanished, and the darkies believe that there are 
high doings on the midnight before the law’s limit 
Phe good ts for rabbits and partrid 

e rospects for rabbits and partridges are more 
than denied, by those for ducks. Some gunners on the 
flats have had excellent luck. One party from here last 
week killed 151 in one day. These were mostly black- 
heads and redheads, but four canvasbacks were in the 
bunch. It isthe belief of the more enthusiastic of the 
sportsmen that if the present stringent measures for the 
protection of game are continued this State will afford 
them sport for an indefinite time. Joun T. Hiaarns. 


GOKEY, OF DAWSON. 


PEEKSKILL-ON-Iiups0n —Hditor Forest and Stream: Ina 
recent number of Forest AND STREAM your Western cor- 
respondent; Mr. Hough, has given an excellent description 
of his Honor J. J. Gokey, of Dawson, N. D. 

While in Dakota this autumn with a party of gentlemen, 
I became fairly well acquainted with the Judge, and I must 
say that Mr. Hough has not at all overdrawn the estimate of 
the former’s value. I spent several pleasant days in Mr. 
Gokey’s company—one particular Sunday will ever remain 
green in memory. His Honor asked me to drive with him 


“over to his buckwheat stubble.” This ‘‘over,” I found out 





GOKEY, OF DAWSON. 
Photo by Dr. P. H. Mason, 


Jater, meant a ride of twenty-five miles across the prairie, 
incidentally keeping our eyes open for ‘‘goose flights.” 

Although I am in the habit of riding several thousand 
miles in & buggy annually, I really enjoyed that ae § with 
Gokey immensely. The crisp morning air; the bright sun- 
shine; the steady pat, pat, of the ponies’ feet upon the beaten 
trail; the vastness of the unbounded prairie, together with 
the great expressed ability of my friend to entertain with 
song and story, made the ride, long as it was, altogether too 
short, 

With considerable persuasion on my part to overcome the 
Judge’s natural modesty, he consented to pose for me with 
his faithful friend, on the porch of the Halls of Justice at 
Dawson. 

[ have the pleasure of transmitting to you the result, and 
I have no doubt his many friends in the many States of this 
Union will unite with me in the exclamation, ‘‘All hail, 
Judge Gokey :” P, H. Mason, M.D, 


SHOOTING CASUALTIES. 


Brier mention of the accidental shooting of John Benson 
was made In last week’s Forest AND STREAM. The details 
of the sorrowful tragedy are given below; not so much as 
an item of news as for a warning to others who might 
thoughtlessly put themselves in the way of being shot as 
poor John Benson did 

On Friday, Oct 30, Wm, P, Cook, John Benson, Mahlon 
T. Hampton and John Daly were in camp twenty miles 
from Grand Rapids, Minn., hunting deer. They were all 
old friends and experienced hunters, all of them over fifty 
years old. After they bad gone to bed on the night of the 
80th, Cook asked each one of the others where he was going 
the next morning. Hampton and Daly told where they 
would go, and Benson said he did not think he would go out, 
as his fip hurt bim. 

Next morning Cook again asked the men where they would 
be located. Hampton and Daly said they would go south- 
west of the camp about a mile, while Benson again sald his 
= hurt so he would not go out that morning. Cook then 
told exactly where he was going; to a certain small patch of 
very thick cover, where Benson had two shots at deer the 
yoomens day. Just as Cook was leaving the camp, he turned 

Benson and again asked whether he would go out, and 
Benson said, ‘‘No.” Soon after the others left camp, the 
colored cook says Benson started out. Mr. Cook went some- 
what beyond the eer spot where he expected to watch 
for deer, and walked slowly back over the same route. On 


reaching the place where he had felt confideut that he would 
see a deer, he saw a slight movement in the bushes 100yds. 


away. Everything was covered withaheavy white frost, so 
Mr, Cook could see a portion of some brownish object, but not 
enough to determine what it was, and did not shoot. Pre- 
sently it moved again, about the distance a deer would take 
at one step. Again Mr. Cook waited, until after a few se- 
conds it took another step. Still nothing could be seen ex- 
cept what appeared a small portion of a deer’s body. After 
another wait, and thinking where Daly and Hampton were, 
and that Benson was in camp, he fired, the bullet passing 
through Benson’s body just above the heart, Benson wore a 
eee cap and shooting jacket very near the color of a 
eer, 

The editor of our paper has recently given us a most ex- 
cellent and timely article on criminal carelessness with fire- 
arms, and it is to be hoped it will be well and often remem- 
bered by all of us, but he did not deal with the other side of 
the question, that of the man who carelessly and sométimes 
deliberately puts himself where he stands a good chance to 
be killed. Benson knew just where Cook expected to be, 
and knew that Cook believed Benson was in camp. . Yet he 
went there, dressed in almost the exact color of a deer. If 
he had actually planned to get himself shot he could not have 
done it better, 

Perhaps the writer feels rather strongly on this subject, as 
he has been shot three different times by hunting com- 
panions. Once it was altogether his own fault, coming to 
another shooter through thick cover when he was known to 
be some distance away a few minutes before, and going in 
another direction. Next time it was the shooter’s fault, as 
he knew where I was and shot at a snipe flying straight 
toward me. The third time the cover was too thick to see 
through and the shooter did not know my whereabouts, 

O. H. Hampton, 

Kerrie Fatus, Washington, Nov. 10,—Hditor Forest and 
Stream: Yesterday another name was added to the fearful 
list of unfortunates mistaken for deer. 

Some ten days since, Mr. Jay W. Fuller, of Olean, N. Y., 
accompanied by an old man named Vanderpool, went on a 
hunt for deer into. the mountains to the southeast of this 
place, and yesterday, Nov. 9, while hunting on a mountain 
some four or five miles distant from the town of Kettle Falls 
they separated, agreeing to meet on a mountain spur a mile 
distant; and when after a time Mr, Vanderpool caught sight 
of his comrade standing under the drooping branches of a 
small fir tree he promptly mistook him for a deer and shot 
him through the heart with a .50cal. reedle gun, The un- 
fortunate man fell dead without a struggle. 

This occurred about 1 P.M. Horrified at the awful sight, 
the old man hurried back to town and reported the sad 
affair, and a party of four of us, guided by the sorrowing 
survivor, started about dark for the body. Driving to the 
foot of the mountain, we left the team and clim up the 
steep mountain side through Gin. of soft snow about a mile 
and a half further up, and by the light of two lanterns im- 
provised a stretcher, and after an hourand a half of toil 
such as none of us could well repeat reached the wagon and 
— the town at midnight. 

f the reading of this sad story will only check the hasty 
action of some one of the class of those most dangerous of 
creatures that roam the woode—those who jump at conclu- 
sions, and follow them instantly with bullets—I will be well 
repaid for the considerable effort it requires from my tired 
arm in penning it. Orntn BELKNAP. 


DEER TRACKING IN THE SNOW. 


Boston, Nov. 20 —The snow has continued to cover the 
ome in nearly allthe big game sections in Maine, and 

eer hunting bas been ener good. The noon train 
over the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad Saturday had forty- 
six deer on board. A Boston gentleman, who saw them, 
says that the lot was a fine one; nearly all bucks, with some 
fine sets of antlers. It is a curious fact that the deer killed 
in Maine early in the season are largely does, but later in the 
season, and ane after tracking snows, the bucks begin 
to predominate, Within a week u great many deer are to be 
seen in the Boston markets, evidently from Maine. Game, 
Commissioner Carleton himself is reported to bave been 
hunting big game in the Katahdin region this week, and to 
have obtained one deer. 

Déer hunting in New Hampshire has also been good for a 
week past, the ground generally being covered with snow, 
in the deer country. A dispatch to the daily papers, from 
Littleton, says that E. Bailey, Everett West and Charles 
Henry, have just returned from a saenae ee in the neigh- 
borhood of Lincoln, each with a deer. Frank Ranlett also 
shot one, though the rest of his party returned empty-hauded. 
John Renfrew and W. Nute have just returned from the 
same section, but their success is not reported, Edward 
Haynes, of Twin Mountain, has killed a deer there that 
weighrd 200!bs. and had a fine set of antlers, Will Haynes 
and Will Burrows have been on a hunting trip in the vicin- 
ity of Willey Pond, and have secured a ceer. F. W. Bent 
and Carles Taylor, of Bethlehem, have recently taken a deer 
in the neighborhood of the Franconia Notch. A deer was 
recently shot in the churchyard at Benton. Fred Brown 
has lately killed a large deer near Gorham. Several deer 
have been lately secured in the vicinity of Parkman, So 
much for a couple of weeks’ deer hunting in New Hampshire. 
It looks likely that, under the partial prevention of deer 
hounding in the Granite State, the famous White Mountain 
region is to become noted as the home of deér. Spucra, 


Good Reports from Maine. 

Jackman, Me., Nov. 19.—The hunting season has proven 
as good, and if such a thing were possible, better in the whole 
Moose River region than the most sanguine anticipated, 

A much larger number of sportsmen have registered at the 
hotels and oes camps than ever before. _ 

On Oct. 7 I no on the registry at the Newton House 
the following entry: ‘‘John Wooldridge, Wakefield, Mass., 
one deer, weight 145lbs ; call at 8 o’clock A. M.” 

Three o’clock in the morning is a a back woodgy season 
for arising from a comfortable couch, but the truism 
that ‘‘the early bird catches the worm” is equally true of a 
moosé or deer. Sportsmen will not have the month of 
December for hunting this year as formerly. J. F. 8. 


Lake Onawa, Me., Nov, 17.—Sportsmen have had un- 
usually good luck here and in the whole Elliottsville and 
Long Pond region since Oct, 1, enty-five deer have 
already been taken to their homes,from the Onawa station 
on the C, P. Railway. + 

Some of the large game tuken by sportsmen has gone from 
here via Monson and other stations of the ©. P. Railway. | 
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IN PIONEER DAYS. 


(Continued from page 368.) 

. Tuesk passages, from the private diary of a resident of Cleveland, 
U., have never before been ted. They have a doubled interest 
tow as showing the wilderness conditions of Obio and Michigan a 

century ago, when there were elk and wild turkeys and wolves, 
when the home conditions of the residents were more primitive 
those which prevail to-day: 

Dec. 14, 1842.—Having heard a t deal of a cele- 
brated wolf-hunter by the name of Snyder, who lived in 
the Black Swamp, near the mouth of the Maumee River, 
we started this day, well equipped for a prolonged hunt 
to this famous game region, to make the acquaintance of 
the noted nimrod. 

The third day, while driving along through a dense 
piece of woods, we all at once heard martial music, and 
stopping our horse, soon saw emerging from the forest a 
company ofmen marching in Indian file to the tune of 
the “Dead March in Saul;’ behind them came a wagon 
containing the dead body of an “old Revolutionary 
soldier,” who, after having fought successfully the battles 
of his country, had migrated at an early day into this wild 
and lonely region, where the keen old hunter Death met 
him in the warpath and sent him to the home of his 
fathers. 

A moment after, at a short turn in the road, we started 
a large flock of wild turkeys, and shortly before sunset we 
entered the hamlet of Woodville in the Black Swamp. 
This being the nearest place we could get to Snyder's 
with horse and wagon, We left them at the tavern. Buck- 
ling on our belts and shouldering our rifles, we followed a 
blazed road as directed when, night and a snowstorm 
coming on, we found ourselves lost as to direction. Sit- 
ting down on a log that crossed a small arm of the Por- 
tage River, in consultation, it occurred to us to retrace 
our steps some half mile, where we had seen a light 
shining through the woods. Following these directions, 
in about an hour we found ourselves at the door of a 
miserable old dilapidated log house. We knocked, and 
the door was soon opened by a long, lank and forlorn- 
loo! old woman, to whom we related our unsuccessful 
hunt for Snyder. She replied, “This is Snyder's,” and, 
sure enough, in a moment more we stepped into the 
august presence of the rough old wolf hunter of the Black 
Swamp. He spoke to us very kindly, and gave us, in a 
rough way, & very cordial reception, bade his wife prepare 
for us some supper, and seemed greatly pleased that his 
fame as a wolf hunter had extended as far as Cleveland. 

The house was situated near the Portage River, and be- 
sides never having been “chinked,” no floor save 
a few loose “puncheons”; the house had but one room, and 
that contained all his plunder, a nuniber of yarious-sized 
animal traps, bundles of various kinds of skins, cooking 
utensils, and two beds about 6ft. square, that he had made 
himeelf out of white ash and basswood bark. His family 
living with him consisted of his wife, a daughter of 
eighteen, and five boys from four-years of age up to nine- 
teen. Snyder, his wife and youngest boy, whom we named 
“Coughing Jake,” slept in one bed, and the girl and three 
of the boys slept in the other, while the eldest boy, J. W. 
and myself camped down by the fire, without covering to 

us from the cold. During the night Coughing 
ake, who had the king’s evil on his neck, so that he 
could not move his head, had several violent fits of cough- 
ing and kicking, during which he kicked the old wolf 
hunter out on to the floor, whereupon his mother, after a 
heavy spanking, tucked him under the bed and ordered 
him to remain there and keep the the rest of the 
night. Just before daylight we heard a lively scratching 
overhead, and immediately afterward the lusty crowing of 
an old veteran rooster. In a short time the entire Snyder 
family were out of their beds, and we learned afterward 
that, having no timepiece, the crowing of the old game 
= was the morning reveille for all hands to muster for 
uty. 
After our breakfast of fried venison and corn dodgers, 
with “spice bush tea,” Snyder, J. W. and self, with our 
rifles started into the woods. In the course of the way 
Snyder stopped and gave us the lay of the land and ways 
of the game; pointing out directions for each to take, and 
reminding us that when we heard the hooting of an owl 
to go in the direction of the sound and we would find him. 
Shortly after parting with Snyder I saw a doe loping 
slowly from me about ten rods off. I bleated at her an 
she stopped when | drop her in her tracks. I had 
barely hung her up when | heard the report of a gun to 
my left, followed by the hooting of an owl. Going in that 
direction I soon found old Snyder stripping some bark 
from a basswood tree, and as quickly tying it around the 
neck of a fine doe he had just shot, quietly remarking to 
me: “Seeing that I am an old man and you are young and 
8u I carry the rifles while you take the deer 
m the nature of the case I could do naught 
else but comply, and after a hard tug through the woods 
and a long puli on the ice of the river, I reached the house 
well tuckered out, resolving, however, in my own mind 
- >| the future I would pay no attention to the hooting 
ow 

We had for supper the aforesaid fried venison and spice 
bush tea, but for variety, before stretching out for the night 
on tne —— floor, old Snyder brought out his fife and 
played for us, over and over, airs he had played as a 
tifer in the war of 1812, for Snyder, as he informed us, was 
at Lundy's Lane and many other tights. 

Old iticleer from the rafters the next morning, gave 
us notice of the spice tea and fried venison, after which, as 
seon as finished, we made for the woods, determined to 
hunt this day after our own fashion; within an hour we 
passed fresh signs of deer, and saw two small droves 
ane too much on aa tek Sep 

carefully treading the margin of a 

wood Sy ony eer dy megan keeping a sharp eye out 
game, I at last Src oS Ween Ohiess 
partially covered by a fallen log. a 
iar suetlindion 2 = it to be jondoug a Hang 
pevepting me from seeing anyt! more 0 y, 

I crawled to the side of a cottonwood tree some ten rods 
nearer the game, when getting all ready, after reaching the 
tree and peeping carefully around it, 1 saw the old buck 
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Thi I was too far off to make a sure thing of hitting 
him Tearefally crawled some 10 rods nearer, and cocking 
my rifle as I rose from the ground, I saw the buck again 
what frihbones moving his head around seemingly some- 
what frightened at some noise he had heard, but not satis- 
fied as to the direction it came from. His head being 
sidewise, I took aim at his neck on a line with his body 
= fired. -_ instant I rypet — ae eae 

ous jumps and was soon out of sight. On goin e spot 
where the buck had stood, I found that ioe of his hav- 
ing been directly behind the log he was,in fact, some 5 

beyond it. I found no blood on the snow, but did 
find a tuft of hair that looked as if cut off by a ball. In 
pacing the distance from the tree to where the buck had 
stood I found it to be 28 rods. I took the track, and fol- 
lowing it for half an hour and finding no blood stains or 
other signs of wounds, but the ani continuing to make 
the same tremendous jumps, I _— up the chase. 

Taking a look at my com shaped my course toward 
Snyder’s—which was also the direction the buck took— 
and had gone about a half a mile when I started another 
noble buck. I fired at him when on the keen run, and 
going forward found that my ball had struck a large | 
and glanced upward. Thinking, of course, I had not hit 
him, I had little curiosity in going to look at his track, but 
finally os 80, Was surprised to find spots of blood about 
it. Instantly it occu to me that this was the same old 
buck I had just shot at near the big log, so going back on 
his track a short distance I found that such was the case. 

Loading my rifle as I walked along to where I last saw 
the buck, I followed for halfa mile, when he slackened 
his jumps toaslow walk, and now one single drop of 
blood commenced dropping on the snow at every step. 
peeping a careful lookout to the right and left and ican 
I suddenly saw him a few feet off facing me, with his hair 
bristled up and head depressed, just in the attitude of 
making a dash at me. I instantly fired, nae 
fell, but immediately ining himself plu on di- 
rectly for me. I jumped behind a tree, when I heard a 
crashing fall and a hoarse, guttural bellowing sound near 
me. Looking from behind the tree I saw the old buck 
square on his back, with his horns fastened in the earth 
and all four legs kicking the air. In a second he was up 
and running a few rods, and again tumbled down. Bein 
much excited by the attack, it took me longer than 
to load my rifle; but before he could regain his feet I was 
ready and brought him down at last. Going up, I found 
the largest deer I ever met, with a monstrous pair of horns 
of remarkable whiteness and polish. On examination, I 
found my first ball went through the thick part of his 
pene yy no damage to any vital part; my second shot 


struck the log only; the third shot struck the brisket, 
= on the shoulder-bone — into its body; the 
ourth shot through the head. I dressed him, but on ac- 


count of his great weight could not easily hang him up 
beyond the reach of wolves and hogs, so I returned to 
Snyder’s and had the two boys drag him in. Old Snyder 
said, ’twas the largest deer he ever saw, and guessed it 
would weigh nigh onto 2501bs. undressed. 

J. W. getting tired of Black Swamp board, so we con- 
cluded to leave. After visiting his traps, Snyder was to 
accompany us as far as Sandusky, he wishing to “ve 
his wolf scalps,” of which he had seven. So bidding - 
bye to “ Jake” and the rest of the y we 
started d, and so ended our first hunt in the 
Black Swamp region: 


Nebraska Game Fields. 


Omana, Neb., Nov. 11.—I notice in the Oct, 28d number 
an article, written by Mr. McCandless, in regard to the Es- 
kimo curlew, or dough bird, as it iscommonly called. If he 
will go to the vicinity of Edgar or Sutton, Neb, about the 
last of April, he will find them in abundance, as they always 
stop in that neighborhood on their northward flight. Large 
numbers are killed there for market every year. Regular 
buyers, representing Eastern cold-storage houses, come out 
every spring for this purpose. I have also seen the birds, but 
not so numerously, in the sandhills near Alliance, Neb. 

Dr. Carver may be correct in stating that the Bartramian 
sandpiper is called the prairie pigeon, but I think he is in 
error. I have hunted considerably in all the Western States, 
covering a good many years, and have never heard it so 
called. The common name always given to the Bartramian 
are is the upland plover. The golden plover I have 
often heard called the prairie pigeon. I shot some golden 
Sette! the other day and found them unusually fat; great 

yers of fat nearly half an inch thick covered the body, and 
it took lots of shot to bring them down. 

In to Mr. Candless’s criticism of the Nebraska laws 
on wildfowl, 1 have not a copy at hand, but have a brief 
synopsis that I made that ex ly makes it illegal to shoot 
from sandbars or shores of islands, etc , of any river, stream, 
lake, or other body of water in the State; also illegal to shoot 
between sundown and sunrise, or from any form of boat or 
raft. I agree that it is a fool law, but just the same, his 
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idea of building a blind upon a sandbar instead of in the bed 
of a river, etc., will not do if he is to observe the law. 

He is wrong in stating that ducks and geese do not nest in 
the State; the marshes and lakes in the sandhill country are 
nesting grounds for thousands of ducks, and not a few geese, 
to my certain knowledge, as are to a considerable extent, the 
lakes throughout the northern part of the State. Ducks and 

also nest and rear their young all along the Platte 
River, not many, of course, but still quite a few can be seen. 

Quail are all over Nebraska in unusual abundance this 
year, more plentiful than I have ever seen them before; and 
as far as I can learn, the law has been fairly well lived up to 
Not so with the pinnated and sharp-tail grouse; both were 
ss unmercifully before the season opened. I was 
hunting ducks recently in the eastern part of the State, and 
my companion and I flushed seven bevies of quail in cutting 
across an island covered with cottonwoods, that apparently 
held no food for them, with the exception of wea 

. R. Hatt. 


“Market-Hunting Outrage!” 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. Hough, in to-day’s Forest anp StrEaM, relates an 
illegal game incident which he terms the ‘‘champion outrage 
of market-hunting.” It seems the warden had found two 
squabs of the mourning dove in an illegal shipment of game. 
This is bad enough, but it is not the champion outrage. It 
ante for Mr. Hough to relate that in his notes on 
“Ducks.” 

He writes: ‘‘The canvasbacks are in at Koshkonong, and 
shooting there is about as good right now as at any a 
known hereabouts. Eddie Bingham is just back from there, 
and in two days got thirty-odd canvas, fifty-odd bluebills, 
a - lot of redheads and a few mallards, about 150 birds 
in all.” 

Here you have it in cold type, the ‘‘champion outrage.” If 
this is protection, what is meant by extermination? here 
shall we place this slaughter of about a quarter of a ton of 
game in two days by ove sportsman? 

If Mr. B threw away the birds, which I do not for a mo- 
ment suppose, the market-hunter would stand head and 
shoulders above him, If he sold the game, he is a market- 
hunter. If he gave it away, is he not a market-hunter also? 
It is human to expect an equivalent for our gifts, In any 
event the birds are being exterminated. 

T have kept a tab on game killed by sportsmen as reported 
in Forest AND STREAM since 1888, Mr. Hough would be 
startled by his own record. The slaughter of about 8,000 
birds by one club during the spring flight is one item that is 
a lasting disgrace to the guild of sportsmen. 

Establish a limit, and it may be possible to save our game 
from extermination, . 

We have wardens to look after the market-hunters that 
ship squabs, but no check to restrain the greed of sports- 
men. HERMIT. 

Giovucester, Nov, 138. 


The Delaware Game Protective Association. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The attention of non-resident gunners in this State is called 
to the following extracts from our laws:— 

An Act to Incorporate the Delaware Game Protective 
Association, Sec. 6: That hereafter -e nm or persons, 
non-residents of this State, who shall kill, destroy, hunt or 
take any * * * kind of grouse, quail, woodcock, Wilson or 
gray snipe, reed bird, rail bird, black duck, gray duck, sprig 
tail, teal duck, mallard or any other kind of wild duck, or 
any wild goose, swan, brant, or other wild fowl, or any hare 
or rabbit at any time * * * without complying with by- 
laws of this Game Protective Association, then the person or 
persons so offending shall forfeit and pay the sum of $50 for 
each and every offence. 

Extract from the by-laws of the Delaware Game Protect- 
ive Association : : 

Any person or persons, non-residents of this State, wish- 
ing to kill, destroy, hunt or take, at any time, any game as 
provided for in the sixth section of the Act incorporating 
this Association shall first become members of this Associa- 
tion by payment of the membership fee to the secretary receiv- 
ing a certificate of membership signed by the president and 
secretary and sealed by the corporate seal of the said Associ- 
ation. . 

The fee for non-resident membership in this Association is 
$5 for the first year, and for each succeeding year $2. 

Certificates may be procured from I. N. Is ey 
Clayton Del., or of T. B. Brison, Station Master P. W. & B. 
R. R., Wilmington Del. 

DELAWARE GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 

Dover Del. 


Game near New Berne, N. C. 


New Bernz, N. C., Nov. 18 —Deer seem to be in great 
plenty eight or ten miles out in the country, and a good 
many have been brought in. Several large ones have been 
recently killed in Pamlico county. Quite a number of skins 
have been brought in and sold in New Berne. There is no 
place where a man can get a week or ten day’s fun and have 
80 little discomfort in ing his game as near New Herne. 

Our hotels and ing houses are good and terms reason- 
abie. There are plenty of good teams that can be hired at 
very low rates. Our climate is delightful, and an outing 
among the pines will bring vigor to the step and give an ap- 

tite to the invalid. Try New Berne when you need a 
fittle rest, and you will not be disappointed, but you yok 
home a new man and be ready for any amount of hard work. 
The trip on the steamer is delightful, and the accommoda- 
tions excellent. Partridges seem to be = lentiful, and 
some good sport awaits sportsman. Now is the time to 
come, C. A. 8, 


Florida Quail. 
Letrers received by the Messrs. Atkins, of Asbury Park, 
from Enterprise, Fla., state that quail will be more tiful 
than for ten years. The season opensin December, and the 
woods are now overrun with fatbirds that seem to know the 
are safe for another month. The summer has been cool 
pleasant, and all the conditions favorable for thrifty growth 


of orange trees and other vegetation. rains have fal- 
len'during September and ber, and water in the 
river and lakes insures the best sport with snipe and ducks. 


Didymus writes from St. Augustine, that the birds have 
ccuotteally been exterminated there by over-shooting by 
sooners and pot-hunters, 








Nov. 27, 1897.] 






CONCERNING SPORT. 


New York, Nov. 1.—Héditor Forest and Stream: It was 
with no thought of being drawn into a controversy that I 
penned | modest remonstrance against ‘‘fun’’ (issue Oct. 
), but as Mr. W. Wade has filed friendly objections in gen- 
eral to my brief expressions therein (issue Oct. 28), I assume 
that a few words, more clearly defining my position, may, 
hot be out of place. 

While Mr. Wade closes his remarks with the statement 
that he is ‘“‘not a sportsman in the least degree,” I wish to 
tecord right here that I am a sportsman in the strongest de- 
gree, and I think I know what that implies. 

Born within the very district made notable by the Modoc 
incident to which he refers, reared in the shadow of many 
snow-capped peaks, and with a large portion of my time 
since early youth passed in the game-stocked mountain wil- 
dernesses of the Northwest in quest of health, sport and, in- 
cidentally the elusive nugget, and with Forest anp STREAM 
as my infallible and constant criterion, I feel that when I 
express my opinions on the subject I am not ‘‘measuring 
others’ corn in my half. bushel.” 

All mankind is possessed of a natural instinct for the chase, 
inherited from our ancestors of the ages when they had 
nothing else to do but hunt, and no other way of providin 
themselves with a living; und I realize the impossibility o 
this instinct being overcome, to much extent, by sentiment 
—though it remains latent in some cases, Thus—being only 
human—l love the chase and the free life it involves, and 
can see only pure sport in that phase of it in which the rea- 
soning intelligence of man is pitted against the instinctive 
intelligence of the game; but in that phase in which the 
hunter brings to his aid the animal instinct in the form of 
trained hounds, who do the work while he sits on a log and 
smokes his pipe, the flavor of sport is well-nigh eliminated, 
and is lost entirely when the run is fora varmint and ends 
in a fight. It is inconceivable to me that any true sports- 
man or h imane person can find enjoyment in witnessing the 
Jingle when the pack has run a “‘crilter” to his last stand, 
and the inevitable ‘‘gallant fight” ensues which can have 
but one termination—the most horrible death and mutilation 
of the many times overmatched victim. 

Lre-assert, then, that there is no excuse for applying the 
term ‘‘sport” to any kind of a fight between animals— 
human or otherwise—which is all I was kicking about in the 
first place. 

To be sure, such a spectacle is exciting and stirs the blood 
of the beholdem—even in the recollection—who lauds the 
victor, and in some instances sympathizes with the van 
quished. Fighting and killing may have been sport of the 
most elevating nature at one time, and may now be con- 
sidered so by that class of persons who constitute the patron- 
age of the bull-ring, cockpit, prize-ring and other kindred 
amusement enterprises, but true sport certainly ends when 
blood begins to flow. 

All sportsmen know right well that the charm of hunting 
is not in the slaughter, but in the hours and days spent in 
earnest effort amid novel and multi-varied conditions and 
surroundings, which may ae lead up to that point. 
Anyone who has ever hunted with the camera will cheer- 
fully testify that the mental exhilaration, the enjoyment, the 
sport, is just as satisfying as hunting with the gun. In fact, 
they will undoubtedly, in their enthusiasm, tell you it is in- 
fiuitely more so, and there is no denying that for this work 
the patience, cunning and all other requisities of the sports- 
man-is needed twofold and of extra quality. The results, if 
successful, are proportionately more gratifying, though few, 

recious few are who have succeeded, and few indeed, 

fear, are they who will ever care to take up a branch of 
sport in which the odds are so great against them. 

But to return to the subject. The fact that tender-hearted 
men, though brave, enjoy the eport of hunting, is so evident 
that I require no convincing argument; but that they are 
often deeply affected by the killing itself is quite as evident, 
for I’ye seen the silent tear dim the eye of the veteran hunter 
and trapper—bronzed and gray from exposure and hard- 
ships—when, pausing at close rangé to deliver the death shot 
to @ wounded buck, he was met with that never-forgotten 
expression of agopy and pleading despair in the deep, round 
eyes. And I’ve seen the brave old scout, for whom no war 
whoop or signal fire ever had terrors, return from his morning 
hunt after the death of his quarry, and, flinging himself on 
his blanket, cry himself to sleep. 

These men were ardent sportsmen. Would they enjoy a 
cat fight? Would Mr. Brunot have enjoyed a cat fight? 1 
don’t think? Louis Benson AKIN. 


THE KANSAS MYSTERY. 

I was sitting in my office, feeling rather blue, one day, 
when a big buckboard rattled up to the door, with two 
ood-looking horses hitched to it, and another followin 

that looked as like the span as if they had been painted. 
went out and there were Mat King, his wife and a three- 
year-old little Mat. Down the road came a Government 
ambulance driven by Mat’s pet Mexican, Juan, and pulled 
by two big mules. t does not like to go anywhere on the 
cars when he can drive, and so he had driven 350 miles over 
prairie to let Nell show her mother the new boy, and to 
visit me himself. The Cooks, Nell’s parents, live about 
twenty-five miles north of here on the Pawnee, I promised 
to come over ina few days and hunt antelope at Cook’s 
ranch. I wanted to trot Mat’s horses against a bunch of an- 
eres Gt were out there and I knew that the horses would 
be for three days during which they could rest and 
only be driven a few mules a day, just to limber them up. 
Mat promised to save the antelope for me, and away went 
the outfit for the North. 

The next Monday 1 drove over accompanied by my boy 
Will, who is fifteen years old. had to take him out of 
school and his mother objectod some to that, but I convinced 
her that Will wouldn’t study worth a cent if I went hunting 
without him, With lots of bedding and a barrel of apples 
as a offering for Mrs. Cook, we landed at the Cook 
ranch just before dark. Juan had Mat’s tent up near Cook’s 
house and was 8 g in it, for the house has only two 
rooms, so Will and | put our blankets into the tent and were 
soon ome Even. uan had a mysterious stew that smelt 
good; he cooked it down in the tent on the camp stove 
and brought it up to the house in a camp kettle. Mrs. Cook 
and Nell did not seem inclined to taste it, but the rest of us 
did not eat much of anything else. It was prairie dog— 
young ones—dressed, frozen over night and then cooked as 
squirrels are with potatoes, onions and chili (red peppers), I 
have eaten prairie dog before and cannot say that I hanker 
after it, but this dish was almost as good as squirrel. Mrs. 
Cook ‘ee believed that Mat and I would eat anything 
that cooked and would say it was good. Her son 
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Harry and Will were mightily pleased with the stew and 


had several more in the tent during our visit. Cook en- 


at Boston, Nov. 20.—Returned Boston gunners say that 

couraged the boys to kill prairiedogs and said he hoped they shooting eff Monomoy has uot bese vere satlataotoey of hace 

would kill all onthe ranch. Will did thin them out pretty The winds and tides have not served pe at that famous shoot- 

well with my .45 90. I know he used upabout 100cartridges ing resort much depends on wind and tide, W. B. Ellms, 

a > supper we drew up around the fire, and Cook told oe Fee Uns Cn nd Cont, a ae 
> t " 

us that he was glad we had come to hunt, for we might kill mibam Bench Hotel, Killed sixty-seven coat 5% iane. 


moy last Friday, and they are also reported to have 

that under proper weather conditions this comashable theet. 
ing could be duplicated almost any day. Mr, Frank Nick- 
erson took six black ducks’ at Hammond’s Meadows, 
Chatham, recently. A Chatham dispatch says. that Mesars, 
—— Dawson, Mark Watson, John Bannister, E. F. 
hill, F. A. Cummings, Dick Barsto ; 

New Bedford, mem’ of the Chatham 8 Club, are 
in camp at Inward Point, and are finding game iy. Mr. 
Dawson bagged a magnificent specimen of t the first day 
out, and the first one of the season there. SPECIAL, 


the thing that was killing his calves and colts. It was a 
mysterious animal that had never been seen, and could not 
be traced to its den. It had been heard howling, nights 
sometimes, for the last two years, It made a noise some- 
thing like a big wolf, but coarser, and said Ooh ooh-ooh at 
the end of the howl. It didn’t stay around all the time; 
would kill a calf or a yearling or a colt for him, eat what 
it wanted, and then perhaps heard of ten miles down 
the creek killing something for some other man; and just 
about the time that they hoped it was gone, they would 
find another calf killed. 

People had got so that they did not like to be out after 
dark; and he disliked to go away from home and leave 
Mrs. Cook and Harry alone over night at the ranch. He 
had seen its track once about-# mile down the creek in a 
soft place, a big, round track. . 

Mat said that we would try to find it, and Cook said he 
would get the man that killed it $50 

Will and I had heard of the animal often before during 
the last four years, and Will said he would rather kill the 
thing than have the $50 

It seemed that it was always heard down the creek; that it 
generally came from down there when it killed anything, 
and that above the ranch it had killed only one animal—a 
colt. Mat and I concluded that it must be a panther or 
mountain lion. 

That night I lay awake in the tent and listened half the 


“Forest and Stream” Luck, 

In the Fredericton correspondence of the St. John (N, B ) 
Telegraph of the 15th inst., appears the ee 

“The light fall of snow yesterday started the hunters 
on the path in full force. As usual, Ald. F. U1, Risteen 
came out ahead, having succeeded in shooting a magnificent 
buck in the Hanwell woods, near the city.” 

Another local paper mentions that Mr. Risteen’s deer was 
a ten- point buck, which, after being bled and brought into 
town, tipped the beam at 260lbs. 


Hea and Fiver ishing. 








night, hoping to hear it yell, but it didn’t, and the very next 
morning Will and Harry found where it had killed acalf Proprietors of Ashing resorts will And it profitable to advertice 
during the night about a mile below the ranch. Mat and | ‘**¢™ é Former anp Stazau. 


went down and hunted for tracks, but could not find any 
distinct ones. That night we set out four baits of strychnine 
around the carcass big enough to kill four, lions every one of 
them. We got twe coyotes next morning and saw no sign 
of the animal. Juan fooled around all that day down the 
creek trying to track it, and found some sign several miles 
below, but could not follow it, The track that he found 
was not round, however, and he said it was of a big wolf. 

That night there was snow and we were out early next 
day horse-back. We found a big wolf track leading from 
the carcass down the creek, and then four miles north and 
under a big ledge of rock in a low cafion, I stayed at the 
hole and Mat went six miles and got a big trap. We set it 
in the mouth of the hole with a light log attached to it, and 
went over there every morning for four days, and then one 
day the trap was gone. We followed the track of wolf and 
trap about six miles and Mat shot her, a big she wolf, old, 
gray and lank. Cook was very much pleased and said that 

e would get us the $50. I had to come home next day. 

Now here comes in the funny part. 

The next night another calf was killed, and the ‘‘thing” is 
still doing business at the old stand. F 

Mat has gone to Kansas City on business, and I expect his 


The “Game Laws in Brief.” 

Tux current edition of the Game Laws in Brief (index page dated 
Aug. 1) contains the fish and game laws for 1897, with a few excep- 
tions, as they will continue in ferce during the year. As about forty 
States and Provinces have amended their laws this year, the Brief 
has been practically done over new, Sent postpaid by the Forest 
and Stream Pub, Co, on receipt of price, 25 cents, All dealers sell it 


BLACK BASS DEPLETION. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

As I remarked the other day, it is only through observation 
that we can see the defects in the law. For several years it 
has been quite apparent to sportsmen, and also to the Board 
of Commissioners and all others interested in the matter, that 
our waters were becoming depleted of small-mouthed bass, 
and the calls for bass fry for planting and re-stocking have 
been far beyond the supply. 

It has been well understood that this has not arisen from 


rod and line fishing, but from netting, mostly done during 
the open season, * 


The game law has—perhaps inadvertently but most cer- 


wife and the Cooks don’t dare.to go out to get a bucket of talaly—_ can cgnetrected one Sewienera binaree es oe 
water after dark. Iam going to try ogee after the next of the opening of the season, in order to protect 

snow. I think that it is a cougar, for the carcasses are bit {1 tis” I Iworned of a paral pan sone faa et toe 
in the neck and throat—though I have heard of some that & 


os = in the flank and rump, but that was before we got 
the wolf. 

There! This is not much of a story, but if you heard the 
people out there talk of ‘‘the thing” as I have it would inter- 
est you. The average man out there, if he told the truth, 
would say that he thought it-was an evil spirit, and that he 
was rather afraid that it would catch him some time. 1| 
have heard some very queer tales of “things” that are seen 
on the prairies, and will tell you about that in as x | - 

Ww. J. Dz 


last week, illustrating a new way of conveying them to 
market, and this article is the result thereof. 

lt is well known that the farmers whose lands border on 
Oneida Lake cultiyate both the land out of. the water and 
the adjoining land under the water. Nature furnishes the 
crop under the water, the farmer being only obliged to go to 
the trouble of harvesting the crop without planting any seed 
and nature is so generous that he can go out al 
most every day in the year, as the.crop iss continually 
growing one, and not annual but petennial, 

This fall the farmer is harvesting 


water and bass from that under water, principally rocky, 
0€8, a on fhe a 
e 


A Firm with a History. 


: so that it would not raise even 
A RECENT issue of our London contemporary, Land and 


more valuable crop because so well watered. 


his - 
Water, gives an interesting sketch of the history of the well- toes into bags of two bushels each for ) Pac 
known gunmaking firm of W. W. Greener, of Birminghum. sun, the storm, and the weather. At the same time, for 


Tne dates go back to 1829, when the late W. Greener, hav- uniformity, he puts his crop of base from under the water 


ing learned his trade of the famous master, John Manton, into one, two, or even three bags of the same size, loads bis 
established himself in Newcastle. Six years later he pub- wagon with both crops, starts up his horses, and double 
li.hed his first volume, ‘“The Gun,” dealing with small-arms _crop.is hauled to the market, all protected from too curious 
and containing many ideas then new, and deductions from eyes, much better for him than to expose them com. 
his numerous experiments. Then he wrote ‘The Science of adee the law these bass thus inclosed are amply and 
Gunnery,” and after removing to Birmingham he put out solutely protected against any fish and 


in 1845 the pamphlet on the Proof House, which was the 
chief means of promoting the Gan Proof Act of 1855. ‘Mr. 
Greener was the first to discard vent holes in the breeches, 
relics of the old flint lock gun. His greatest achievement in 
guonery was the discovery of the expunding principle for 
muzzle loading rifle bullets, The method used was that of 
a plug driven by the powder gas into the base of the bullet. 
As a sporting gunmaker, W Greener arrived at a very high 
position. In the palmy days of the Southern States of 
America before the war, very highly finished weapons were 


has no authority to the beg string of aaieins 
no au’ y to even un a 
to take observations of its contents, no satter how ous 
cious he may be, nor what he may believe, nor even what he 
may know. He has no right of search. 

a one eS bass upon the land under the 
water and again bags upon the land, and conveys his 
potato-fish securely to thedealer. Arriving at the store, he 
shoulders his bag or bags of bass, and the ordinary observer 
believes they are potatoes, and the law protects in 80 
doing by limiting and restricting the powers of a protector 


sent there, as much as £75 being paid for a gun of W. during the open season. 

Greener’s make. Though he lived until 1869, he never took As stated above, ot of the law aims to protect the bass 
kindly to the breech-loaders, and died in the faith in which while spawning. is is all right as far as it goes, but it 
he had lived. His son differed from him in this supers, and does not go far enough for full protection. The adult fish 
struck out a line of his own in breech loaders, producing in need more than this, more than that siso afforded 
1864 his frst patent, an under lever pin-fire half-cocker, with by the ex t 8in provision, 


a top bolt entering the barrels underneath the top rib. So to speak, the law. now protects one end only of the sea- 


“After the death of W. Greener the two businesses were son. Very few sportsmen take any bass after Nov, 1 or 15. 
amalgamated and carried on by W. W. Greener, whose next In the greater part of the State of New York weather is 
you was the self-acting striker—a method only su too cold for rod and line fishing, to sit out in a boat waiting 

y the rebounding lock. This was not of somuchimport- fora bite. Few people would care to sit there and shiver, 
ance as the patent that followed it, the famous cross bolt, and expose themselves in that way, even for the sport de- 

roduced as a single top bolt in 1865. In187% thiswascom- rived trom the handling of a few nice bass. It is apt to be 

ined with the bottom holding down bolts to form ‘the too'long between bites, Consequently the water farmer has 
treble wedge fast,’ one of the strongest breech actions ever it all to himself; he is hardy, and accustomed to it by his 
invented, and one that has become much used of late where- regular duties and dual avocation. It is this water-farming 
ever an extended rib is thought to be necessary. . W. which depletes our waters of adult bass, and reduces the 
Greener having written five books, of which two have number of spawners in the spring; not the rod and line fish- 
reached a sixth edition, has emulated his father in author- ing. There is no necessity whatever for the season for 
ship. His first effort was the ‘Modern Breechloaders,’in bass to extend to Jan. 1 each year. It close earlier, 
1871, certainly not later than Nov. 15. We should protect the 

“The introduction of choke boring may be regarded as adult fish in the fall, in order to ensure spawners to be pro- 
W. W Greener’s greatest achievement; his previous inven- tected in the spring; and the only way to do it is to shorten 
tions had showed his cleverness; this one e him famous the season by cutting off that part of it when there is 
throughout the world. Choke-boring, as brought out by little, if any, rod line fishing. We shorten a setter’s 
Greener in 1874, altered the whole system of gun boring, for p . I think ,1 can predict, that the tail- 

and made close shooting the servant of the gunmaker, where g of the season will give more protection to in- 
before, it had been his Will o’ the Wisp. Mr Greener makes crease the than anything which has been done during 
no claim to be the inventor of choke-boring; what he claims _ the last twenty years. C. W. Surrz, 


is that he improved an American invention.” ‘ 


Syracuse, Nov, 13, 
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THE NEW YORK AQUARIUM. 


BY FRED MATHER. 
(Continued from page 411.) 

On entering the Aquarium, and keeping to the right, as 

directed one comes to the large fresh water tanks through 
whose clear glass may be seen great carp, dog or mudfish 
(Amia) nearly 2ft. long; tench and golden ide, from Europe; 
small #ft. sturgeon in a double tank, ¢. ¢., the ordinary parti- 
tion is replaced by an arch, giving them a greater range; 
jarge sunfish and calico bass; pike-perch of 18in. and pick- 
ere] of 15in.; black bass of Sibs.; big bullheads, long gars 
in a double tank, brook trout of 2ibs. and brown trout twice 
as big, and some smal! steel-head salmon which were hatched 
somewhere in the East. 
’ ‘The figures of length and weight are guesses of my own, 
made on a trip entirely alone last week. All the filters are 
now used for fresh water, as none are needed for the clear salt 
water which is taken from wells under the building and 
comes up clear enough. The two big bronze filters, origin- 
ally intended for salt water, can easily pass 100,000 gallons 
each per day, and the two smaller ones have a capacity of 
half that amount, and consequently the filters are not over- 
worked. Just at this time, when eels are migrating down 
stream, they have somehow passed a defective strainer and 
the pumps, and got into the pipes. Mr. Blackett, the en- 
gineer, has taken thirty-two good-sized ones out of the 
pumps since Oct. 28, six being found on the morning of my 
last visit. 

Psasing to the salt-water tanks on the main floor, we find 
an elegant lot of sub-tropical fishes from Bermuda, which 
are rich in color, curious in form, and hold admiring crowds 
in front of them all day. There are the bright red equirrel- 
fish, nearly a foot long, with enormous black eyes and a 
long, slim tail ended by a ny eee caudal fin. Anglers 
will please note the distinction between the tail of a fish and 
the fin which terminates it, for they usually miscal] the fin 
the tail. If I was a real, simon pure scientific man, I would 
not even say ‘‘tail” for the fleshy end of the fish, but would 
call it, as the scientists do, ‘‘the caudal peduncle.” It sounds 
nice, but every fisherman has not met the word: so I just say 
“tail,” taking care to use it correctly, as distinguished from 
the tail fin. 

Then come the grunts, a variety of them, some in striped 
and others in spotted suits; but all ts just the same. 
Then there are queerly marked hinds, and an elegant amber- 
fish, elegant both in form and in delicate tints; and the 
handsome snappers—truly these Bermudans with odd names 
are beautiful to look upon. But stop! Here is a tank con- 
taining an angelfish in blue and gold, always a rich com- 
bination, and its flattened sides are resplendent, while the 
rays of its jong dorsal and anal fins float behind almost to 
the extremity of the fin by which its course is directed. One 
cannot help asking: What is the use of this gorgeous col- 
oring and these long, streaming fins? Is the color protective 
among the brilliant sea weeds, corals and anemones which 
abound in the translucent waters of the Gulf Stream, or has 
it merely to do with sexus! selection? Do the graceful, 
flowing fins play a part in such a selection, or do they act as 
centerboards or as auxiliary rudders? The general public 
does not bother with such speculations; it looks for the name 
first, and then says: ‘‘That’s an aaa Marier, an’ he’s 
pooty, too; queer name for him, ain’t it?” 

Then the eye is caught™ by a dozen clean-cut, wide-awake 
fish about the size and shape of a man's hand, minus the 
thumb, with several vertical bars in black upon their sides, 
and the jabel beneath says: ‘‘Sergeant Major.” They are 
certainly trim and soldier-like, neat, but not gaudy, and as I 
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look upon them and consider the fitness of the name, I won- 
der that the British garrison at Bermuda never named some 
of the more showy fish the “Drum Major,” for that official 
is usually the most gorgeous of human beings, and the 
colonel of the regiment never compares with him in either 
dress or carriage. 

There is a poverty of names among the fishes called spot- 
snapper, red-spapper, and others who are just plain snapper 
without any distinctive appellation, until we reach the man- 

‘ove snapper, surely the early Bermudans were somewhat 

eficient in imagination, not wholly so, as in the next tank 
we meet the surgeon, a small, compressed fish of plain ex- 


oe — 
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then these fishes with great, high foreheads should, during 
all the centuries past and gone, have ruled the seas, but 
they are poor, weak things compared with the shark and 
the blur fish, and, while not the ‘‘fittest,” they have somehow 
survived, 

Ponderous groupers look out at you from another tank; 
their slanting stripes on a buff ground seem to follow no 
regular pattern, but yet to be similar enough to be nearly uni- 
form hey would probably pull the scales down to the 
15lb. mark and suggest an excel'ent boiled fish dinner to the 
housewife, and she would make no mistake in selecting 
them. With the hogfish we are abdut to take our leave of 
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terior which carries two sharp bony lancets on each side of 
its ‘‘caudal peduncle,” which to the observant eye needs no 
label: ‘“‘Handle with care,” but the public gazes at the fish, 
wonders at the name, does not tee the fleams and passes on. 
A fish must have a name, and given a fish and a name they 
are satisfied; its structure, habits, food and gecgrephical 
range are not thought of nor cared about. The elder Agas- 
siz used to say to students: ‘Never mind the name of a fish, 
firet find out its characters.and its reJation to other forms, 
the name is of minor importance.” Perhaps the quotation 
is not exact, but it is nearly so. 1l’ve seen crowds at Black- 
ford’s on trout-opening dey. gazing at come unusual fish and 
then departing entirely satisfied with a name, 

On one occasion | was examining that beast which is 
variously called ‘‘angler,” ‘goosefish.” ete , which is com- 
mon in Long Island Sound, is 
all mouth and stomach, and 
is said to be able to swallow 
a wild goose, and to entice 
fishes to its maw by lying on 
the bottom and waving a liitle 
filament on a dorsal or occipital 
spine over its mouth to at- 
tract fishes. The crowd want- 
ed to know about the big- 
headed monster, and Mr. 
Blackford was not near, 
Temptation in its most attrac- 
tive form appeared: ‘“lbis,” 
said 1, ‘is a Jupanese fish, 
which is bated by the farm- 
ers; it leaves the water at night 
and devours young sbeep and 
oats, It avoids older animals 

cause of the danger of their 
horns piercing the stomach. 
This appetite is entirely con- 
fined to the spring of the year, 
but in summer it ranges the 
pastures on moonlight nights 
and milks the cows; see whut 
a mouth it bas for milk; it en- 
velopes the entire udder and 
takes the last drop.” I was 
about to tell more to this admir- 
iog audience when a gentleman 
tapped me on the shoulder and 
said: “I have seen this fish in 
Japan climbing fruit trees in 
the night and destroying or- 
chards.” A look showed the 
face of my old friend Francis 
Endicott, but we met as 
strangers until the crowd had 
absorbed much fish lore and 
departed. This incident shows 
how our puble schools give 
the average man a little bit of 
natural history. 

The silver moonfish is not a 
bit like the moonfish from 
sub tropical waters which 
come to New York markcts 
and are excellent table fish; it 
is one of those flattest of fishes 
which swim belly down, as 
distinguished from those flat 
fishes like the halibut, tunny, 
fluke, flounder, etc , which lie 
upon one side; to which the 
local names of ‘“‘shoemaker,” 
“blunt-head shiner,” etc., are 
applied, If there is anything 
in phrenology, which I deny, 


the Bermuda fishes, whose tanks are furnished with heating 
pipes to keep the water at a temperature of 68° Fahr. all the 

ear round, when we come to a mo*t curious form of fish 
ife, sometning so outside of our ideas of fish construction 
that it is worth half an bour to observe it. 

The label on the tank says: ‘‘Trunkfish.” Anglers all 
know tbat the abominable thing turned out by tackle dealers 
and called a ‘‘trunk rod” is cut up into emall joints in order 
te be packed into a trunk for transportation, but is useless 
for any Other purpose. The sponsor of the trunkfish had no 
such idea in view, but hé struck a curio which was all trunk 
and he named it. Head on to the spectator the trunkfish 
suggests a joke on the part of Dame Nature; the fish is tri- 
angular, about 4in. broad on its belly and tapering toa point 
on its back, like a beech-nut viewed in profile. Then it has 
a little round mouth, a very funny expression in its eyes and 
face which at once attracts attention and provokes hilarity. 
But wait until the fish turns its broadside to the glass and 
then you will see where the name fits this curious epecimen 
from Nature’s workshop. The profile recedes from front to 
rear; the sloping sides are armor plated like a modern war- 
ship, and the plates are as hard and unyielding as those on 
the shell of a tortoise. There is no flexibility of vertebrae 
such as reaches its culmination in the eel. The fish cannot 
move its trunk in any manner, and here we see the appropri- 
ateness of the name, Through necessary places in its armor 
are embrasures '!brough which preject pectoral, anal, dorsal 
and cauda! fins whicb, with labor that seems painfully ap- 
parent, this fish forges slowly along on its way, fearfully 
handicapped, it seems to us, but who can doubt that it ful- 
fills its mission in the waters? 

Pasting on to our northern marine fishes, we find the ecup 
or porgie; the spot, or Lafayette; the tautog, or black fish; 
the striped bass, or rockfish; sea bass, great codfish, and 
many minor and familiar forms. _Then we conie to a great 
8\b. brown trout and a large landlocked salmon, both kept 
in salt-water for the purpose of destroying any fungus that 
might have developed either in transportation, or by abra- 
sions received in the tank, 

Tbe clowns in an equarium show are the crabs, and of 
crabs there isa great number of species. The best known crab 
is the blue crab, arpeariug in the markets in summer as the 
“soft-shelled crab,” at about 60 cents per dezen, or boiled as 
‘“thard crabs” at one-fourth that price. The ‘‘rock crabs” 
never come to market except in the soft state in winter, 
when the others are not to be had Few who watch the 
crab tank ever ootice that of the ten legs provided for the 
locomotion of crabs, the blue crab and the lady crab are the 
only two which have the last pair of legs modified into pad- 
dies to swim with; all others have a single finger on their 
hindfeet. 

But stop and notice these pugnacious crustaceans, There’s 
a “‘horsefoot,” so called because its underside has the shape 
that suggests ite name. It isa remnant of a past age; they 
may call it a horseshoe crab, but the modern crabs aisown it. 
In turn, the odd crustacean which scientists persist in calling 
Limulus polyphemus can turn up its nose, if its nose would 
turn, and point to the fact that it 1s a cousin to the trilobite, 
and was on carth a hundred centuries before the ancestors of 
our own ‘‘Colonial Dames” had evolved the idea of dressing 
for dinner to celebrate the deeds of their ancestors, 

But those crabs! Somewhere in my reading I’ve met the 
statement that “the funniest thing is a frog.” A frog is 
funny because jt has a semi human form, but that ends it. 
The crab shows you the nature of man in pugnacity, selfish- 
ness, and also in an apparent sense of humor which mani- 
fests itself by teasing or irritating its neighbors. There is 
the edible blue crab purposely tapping a hermit crab on the 
claws to make it drawits head in. And the hermits! I 
could filla page of Forest anp Stream with their peculiar- 
ities and nt half tell them, so we will just give them a pass- 
ing notice in order that the visitor will not miss these inter- 

esting little fellows, for really it is the emall life in an 
aquarium which is of real interest; but the general public 
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does not stop long enough to become acquainted with it, but 
spends most of its time watching the scals and looking for 
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big fish. 
jentists know several species of hermit crab, one of 
which lives on land, tut we will only consider our native 
— which actually swarm in the salt water about New 
ork. If you ask why this singular creature is called a 
*‘hermit,”- you will learn that while all other crabs have 
hard shells covering their bodies, as in a suit of armor, 
nature has been stingy with the poor little hermit in the mat- 
ter of armor, but the hermit does not mind that deprivation, 
and makes the most of lite while it can. The claws, head, 
legs and carapace are as well armed as are the same parts of 
a lobster, but its long abdomen, equivalent to what market- 
men call the ‘‘tail” of a lobster, is the softest piece of flesh 
imaginable; it is almost as soft as a jellyfish. The hermit 
crab is built entirely for attack, and presents a solid front to 
the enemy, while bis rear is exposed to the nibbling of the 
tiniest fish, and when his commissary department is gone 
he goes with it, But away back in the prehistoric auld 
lang syne some wise old members of this tribe inserted their 
defenseless abdomens in the empty shells that surrounded 
them, and the fittest survived; now these animals begin life 
by searching for a small shell, try it on as we do a shoe, and 
find one to suit. They only use the spiral shells in which 
they can get a grip and can withdraw, closing the aperture 
with their claws, Then the drawbridge is up, the portcullis 
has fallen, and the hermit can stand a long siege; he needs 
no sally-port, save that in front, for he never sends out an 
antenn# as a skirmisher until he feels sure that the enem 
has departed, As the hermit grows, it seeks a larger shell, 
and it is a treat to see him select it. The outside is care- 
fully felt over, to see that no holes exist, and then a claw 
is inserted to explore the interior, No woman examines 
bedrooms, kitchen, dining 100m and closets before hiring 





“ABLE TO SWALLOW A GOOSE.” 


a house more carefully than does our hermit, If the in- 
spection is satisfactory, the new tenement is put in posi- 
tion, there is a wiggling of antenne, a scanning of the sur- 
roundings, a Sledan of claws on the rims of each shell, 
and pop! before the keenest fish or crab can wink, the her- 
mit has moved, and is doing business at the new stand, 
and you may pull him into fragments, but can never dis- 
lodge him by force from the shell into which the hook- 
processes that terminate its abdomen hold like grim death 
to a deceased African. 

If I linger over the hermit crab it is because it is one of 
the —— that are most interesting in an aquarium. They 
are small, the largest of our native species being content 
with the shell of our large snail, Buccinum, which seldom 
exceeds 2}in. in diameter. When I was with the old 
aquarium, to which I have referred, I lent myself to a 
scheme to deceive the public. The press agent came every 
day for items, and I did, with malice aforethought, and en- 
tirely in the interest of my employers, break the sbell of a 
hermit crab and then put the animal in a small table tank, in 
which the only bollow thing that the poor hermit could hide 
its diminished abdomen in was the bow! of a common clay 
pipe. The pipe had no convolutions, but was the best thin 
at hand, and next day the city press told how a hermit cra 
had been caught which had taken up its quarters in a ‘’T. 
D.” pipe, for the press agent never forgot himself so far as 
to omit the particulars, and Mr. Blackford has a wood-cut 
of the unfortunate crustacean, which would gladly have 
ouepeee its tenement for a more spiral one, but it no 
choice, 

In the summer if you will dig a trench a dozen feet Jong 
and about 2ft. deep about halfway between high and low 
water, you may get great numbers cf hermits; they come up 
with the flood tide and to avoid the dogfish and skates, which 
devour them and their castles of retreat as if there were no 
such things as sanctuaries, and these little crabs huddle in 
the cme and are powerless to climb up the shifting sand 
when the tide goes down. The fact that the hermit is called 
such bard names as ‘‘Jack-in-the-box,” ‘‘thief? and ‘‘stone 
lobster” does not discourage it in the least; it keeps on its 
mission of being a scavenger, and its services in an aquarium 
in cleaning up the particles of food which fishes may drop 
= it a valuable servant as well as a most interesting ex- 


Taking a 100k into the pools in the floor, we indistinctly 
bass, big sturgeon 
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see some sea turtles, stri 
and ote leben Nellie, the harbor seal, is alone and ever ~ 
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watchful, never trusting herself to sleep while the building . 
is full of visitors, but the two noisy West Indian seals seem 
to like the crowd; they play, snort, blow water at the peeple 
occasionally, or curl up on the platform and sleep, while 
the crowd looks at them and talks. These southern seals 
are a different species from the hair seal of our northern 
harbors and will not, like Nellie, eat ordinary fish. In 
several instances they have starved to death in confinement, 
and these came near it until small eels, cut into short pieces, 
was offered them and then they throve. The Aquarium is 
closed to the public at 4 P. M. and a bell announces the 
hour for visitors to retire. Then the seals know that feed- 
ing time hascome andthe building echoes and reéchoes 
their harsh, discordant barks, and they try to jump out of 
the water to see if Mr. Spencer is coming with those deli- 
cious eels. 
[T0 BE CONCLUDED. ]} 


IN MISSOURI STREAMS. 


Avrora, Mo , Nov. 1.—Hditor Forest and Stream: It has 
been my intention for some time to give an account to For- 
EST AND STREAM'S readers of a fishing trip on James River. 
The party, composed of Ben. W. Dillard, recorder of 


_ deeds; Bert Gardner, assistant cashier, Bank of Aurora; G. 


M. Kirby, ‘‘Frisco” station agent; Charles Robinson, of the 
Verova Milling Co,; Master Harry Miller and myself, insur- 
ance agent, left Aurora on a Tuesday evening this fall and 
arrived at the club house on James River, near Cape Fair at 
11 o’clock same evening, going into camp on the bank of the 
river, We started down the river Wednesday and went 
into camp our second night out about six miles down the 
river at Rainey’s Mill. The fishing during the first day was 
not very good, We, however, got an early start Thursday 
and the fishing during the day, below Rainey’s, was some 


better, and ‘the third night found us camped near Byron 
Carr’s, about eight miles further down stream. We 
Jackson’s Hollow the following day, but bad considerable 
hard work getting our boats over the shoals just below this 
point, owing to the low water, The fishing improved won- 
derfully after passing Jackson’s Hollow; Dillard made a 
pice catch of bass before getting to camp, his, largest bass, 
84lbs. (large mouth), being caught here. We, went into 
camp near the mouth of Aut’s Creek Friday pight with 
some good strings of bass. etape 

The following day we had splendid fishing. Dillard, pull- 
ing bis own boat the first two miles, got twenty-two good 
small mouth black bass, weighing from 1} to 2}lbs. Kirby 
got twelve of about same size, while the rest of the crowd 
got enough more to makea big string of fish before we went 
into camp. 

Saturday noon found us at James Wilson’s ranch, at the 
copjunction of James and White rivers, and after getting our 
dinners we put up our two tents, one for sleeping and the 
other for storage tent, and arranged things for.permanent 
camp, naming it Camp Wilson, Charley Knight, of Cape 
Fair, was one of our party down the river from that point, 

. and his assistance in handling the boat was highly appreci- 
ated. Charley left us Saturday evening, however, and made 
his way back home on horseback. 

Mr, Lige Stone, a veteran river man and all round good 
fellow intended to accompany us from Cape Fair also, but 
on the morning of our departure from that point he got on 
his horse to come down to the river and the unruly animal 
threw him, and injured him so badly as to put him to bed, 
which occurrence was very much regretted by all of us, as 
we had counted upon Lige to make one of our party, and of 
course we were very much disappointed. 

We were at Camp Wilson from Saturday until Tuesday 
morning and had good luck fishing in both Jamesand White 
rivers, Our entire catch amounting to 158 good-sized bass, 
and I might add, in justice to our good-natured recorder, 
that he caught ninety-six of them, all with Skinner spoons, 
I think he used a No 4} or 5 spoon, this size proving better 
than avy others according to our experience with smail- 
mouth bass. We tried minnows quite a good deal, but they 
seemed not to be biting minnows, bowever; I can assign no 
reason for it, as the water was not too clear I did not think, 
I understand, however, from a party just returning from 
White River last week that mcst of their catch was with 
minnows. They reported getting some large-mouth bass as 
good as 6lbs. and one jack salmon dressing 9lbs. 


Our party broke camp at Wilson’s Tuesday morning about 
9 o'clock and drove home to Aurora, arriving at 10 o’clock 
that night. 

The entire party voted it the most enjoyable fishing trip 


we had had the pleasure to partake in for ‘‘many moons.” 
Woopri., 


AND SOME HE HAS NOT FISHED WITH. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of Nov. 6 Mr. W. E. Wolcott gives a ve 
good sketch of that grand old angler, the late Thomas G. 
Alvord. It gives mea chance to remark to Judge Van 
Cleef—Jacobstaff—Mr. R. B. Marston, of the London Fish- 
ing Gazette, Dr. Robert T. Morris and other joking friends, 
that I knew Mr. Alvord, but never fished with him. 
That’s one on those men who wrote: “What bait did you 
use in the Ark?” “Did you ever fish with Ananias?” “I 
am probably the only man on earth that you haven’t 
fished with.” “When you fished with Izaac Walton, what 
did that pious man say when he got a fishhook in his 
thumb?” And so on, away ee my memory to quote. 

I applied a simple arithmetical rule to Judge Van Cleef 
in Forgst AND Stream, and showed that up to date I had 
not written of as many men as I was years old, and surely 
a man may fish with ten men in a year, which would give 
me over 500, without close figuring. 

Returning to Mr. Wolcott’s article, I find Mr. Wolcott 
fished with eighty-two men, named: “and others,” on the 
St. Lawrence River alone, and fished in the Adirondacks 
and on Long Island and in salt water. But Mr. Wolcott 
only quotes names mentioned in Mr. Alvord’s article, 
“The Men I Have Met Upon the Great River”—meaning 
the St. Lawrence—an article which I missed seeing. U 
to date I have written of fifty-nine men and boys, and 
have fished since 1840, 
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ANEMONES. 


Of course there is little in all this, further than to ac- 
knowledge the wit of a few friends as expressed in the 
columns of Forest AND StreAM or in private letters, For 
their benefit I will merely state a few facts, Noah used 
only one kind of bait; and that was clams, salted at Essex, 
Mass.; and it was not his custom to expectorate on any 
clam which could expect to rate asa first-class inducement 
for a sand porgie to catch on. Ananias was not a truthful 
man, and there is no record that he ever went a-fishing. 
If he had, his tendency to prevarication would have been 
lost. The spear of Ithuriel would never strike the angler 
nor the fisherman, make the distinction as you will. 

What was the answer of those fishermen of Galilee? “We 
have toiled all night and canght nothing,” an answer 
many an angler has made after an unsuccessful day, and 
one that he is not ashamed to make. Noman can see 
into the water and see if the fish are there; or if the water 
be so clear that he can see them, they simply place a pec- 
toral fin in front of a nose and wiggle it. Theregult is the 


same. ; 

The public has been led astray by the jocular news- 
paper reporter, who, has a set stock of subjects to joke 
about, but does not know that the angler really catches 
fish at times and at others he doesn’t. 

To get down to personal matters, this will illustrate: 
When't go on short trips, to be home at night or the next 
day,l am apt to say something like this to the woman 
who looks closer to my interests than I ever did: “Well, 
good-by, I’ll try to get back on time and to bring you some 
nice fish for dinner, but you know that I always tell you 
to goto the market and order a generous supply of fish 
when your husband a-fishing. If he bi ngs home 
some we'll have’em for dinner and send those from the 
market to our friends, with our compliments.” _ 

That system is far ahead of the plan of buying fish in 
the market yourself and having your wife say: “John, 
these fish, which you caught ——— , should have been 
caught a month ago.” Or: “James, | thought you were 
going out to troll for blue fish and these are fresh-water 
perch.” If the angler is truthful to hia wife he can look 
the world in the face. If, in the advice of Polonius to his 
son, the word “wife” be substituted for “self” it would ex- 
press my meaning. He says: 

“To thine own self be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man,” 









For if a man did not have the courage to pomynnese 
the saying of the Apostle, and reply to a wifely inquiry 
by saying: ‘I fished all day and caught nothing,” and 
then if she should say some of the things which have 
been hinted at, see where he is “at,” for of all the bun- 
‘dreds of millions of human beings on this earth, there is 
usually one woman whose credulity is not to be trifled 
with. To respect you she must believe you; and it is my 
belief that among the unnumbered millions of anglers in 
‘America, not one per cent. are untruthful, even where a 
stretch of imagination migbt be condoned. 
_ All of this is irrelevant to the question of the number of 
‘men I have fished with; but then, what can you expect of 
#2 irrelevant fellow who never stuck to a subject long? 
here are a vast horde of men I never fished with, some 
of them nal friends, but I don’t propose to be abused 
for that. The fault is as much theirs as mine, and if they 
will so consider it and join me in the hope that we may 
yet “drown a fly” together, we will bury the hatchet, take 
one pull at the pipe of peace and then go out in the garden 
and dig a few worms. Frep MarTser. 


FISH NOMENCLATURE. 


Onaruestown, N. H., Nov. 15.—Hditor Forest and 
Stream: 1am giad to see in friend Cheney’s last chapter of 
“‘Angling Notes” that he has given his evidence in court on 
the subject of the names of the different varieties of the pike 
tamily. 

It ony be, as he says and as you have written me your- 
self, that ‘it will take a convulsion of nature” to get people 
to stop miscalling pike ‘‘pickerel”; but we may accomplish 
something if we all keep hammering at it. 

In regard to the ‘‘maskinonge,” 1 am inclined to think that 
the origival Ojibwa name is correct, as the fish was an in- 
habitent of their waters; but their language being an unwrit- 
ten one, the white men who heard it spelt it in various ways, 
as the sound struck their ears, 

Frank Forester very ingeniously derived ‘‘mascalonge” 

from ‘‘masqui-illongé,” or ‘‘long face,” and it is hignly 
probable that the early French voyagewrs so interpreted the 
word. 
As the old Italian proverb says, ‘‘Si non vero é beu trovato,” 
and hence comes the common spelling of ‘‘mascalunge,” 
which slips more easily from the tongue than ‘‘mash kinonge” 
or ‘‘maskinonje,” at any rate, and in either case is usually 
ebbreviated into ‘‘masky.” 

1 wish we could fiod some better name for the ‘‘pike- 
perch,” which is clumsy, and ‘‘wall-eyed pike” is an utter 
misnomer; for there is nothing of the pike about him except 
that be has rather a long nose, while ‘‘jack salmon” or *‘Sus- 

uehanoa salmon” are simply ridiculous. We might give it 
the Eu name of ‘‘sandre,” or follow the Canadians and 
call it a ‘‘doré,” or golden fish, which is a very appropriate 
name, 
I have not seen Mr. Chambers’s essay, referred to by Mr. 
Cheney, but I do not suppose it would convert my spelling 
of ‘‘winninish” if I had, 
The word, like ‘‘maskinonje,” was an unwritten one, and 
the early explorers of the ae —_ it in their own 
a from the sound. The English settlers in Maine 
called it ‘‘winninish”; the French ones in Canada called it 
‘‘wannanish,” but the French alphabet having no W in it, 
spelt it in writing with an ‘‘ou.” Now, as I am not 
writing French, I pro to stick to the English mode of 
spelling, and, as old Weller said to Sam, ‘‘Spell it with a 
‘we’,” which gives ‘‘English as she is spoken.” 
The word ‘‘winne” or ‘‘winnin” in the old Algonquin 
language undoubtedly meant fish of some kind, and was 

robably applied to the trout and salmon family generally. 
oe, innepesauke, (great trout place) and Winnesquam, 
here in New Hampshire, to say nothing of Winnepeg, Win- 
nebago, Winnemucca, and other Western waters. We do 
not go out of the way to spell any of them with an ‘‘ou,” 
why should we in the case of this fish? I see no reason for 
using the defective alphabet of another language when we 
can express the sound more simply in our own, and when, 
as in this case, the sound is our Only authority. If we used 
the French spelling, with English pronunciation, we should 
get ‘‘ounanitch,” or ‘‘oonanitch,” while with the French 
pronounciation the two words come out practically alike, 
only they use an ‘‘a” where we have an “‘i;” and I prefer to 
stick to my own language when the result is the same, and I 
am writing English for an English-speaking people to read. 

I am also giad to note Mr. Cheney’s protest against catch- 

ng ‘ baby trout,” for that is one of my numerous hobbies 
also. Von W. 


Pennesseewassee Salmon. 


Eicur years ago some 5,000 fry of landlocked salmon 
were pluced in Lake Pennesseewassee. On several occasions 
since several thousand more of the same kind have been 
added to the supply in our waters, At various times our 
cityz2ns have seen the fish in shoal water. This fall near 
Norway Lake village they have gathered in large schools and 
diawn many spectators. 

The opening of the outlet, in order to rebuild the dam, let 
some of them escape, It was promptly decided by our 
sportsmen that that must not be. Sunday morning the cur- 
rent from the Jake was stopped and the water drawn off 
from ©. B. Cammings & Sons’ millpood below the upper 
dam. Mellen W. Sampson, Geo. H. Cummings, Sanford H. 
Walcott and Wm. Libby equipped themselves with rubber 
boots and long handled — and waded the bed of the 
stream, capturing such salmon as could be found. As fast 
as taken the fish were put in tubs of water and carried to the 
lake and put into it 

To say there was an audience is putting it mild. The 
street and sidewalk was blockaded with spectators, and even 
the street car crew stopped to look at fish in tubs and the 

ers were se to avail themselves of the same 

rivilege. Col. W. W. Whitmarsh, Freeland Howe, A. L. 

Sook, James Shedd, Lamont Truman, Arthur N. Record, 
Will Gary, John Sampson, Deputy Sheriff Cross were all 
there, and a lot more whose names we don’t recall at the 
moment of writing this. And they were all interested and 
ready to lend a helping hand if it were needed. You never 
saw more enthusiasm crowded into a Methodist revival. 
Freeland Howe and the Advertiser's local reporter became so 
absorbed 1n watching the work that neither remenrbered the 
hour of church service. 

The hunt was kept up for a couple of hours, and all the 
river bed between those two dams thoroughly explored till 
it became certain that no salmon was lurking there. Ten 
salmon was the result. They ranged from 18 to 24in. long, 
and weighed from 2} to Sibs, each. A trim fish indeed 


‘with symmetrical form, narrow back and deep body. Slaty- 
brown above, but not very dark, and white below, the 
looked, as a smal] boy said, prettier than an autumn leaf. 
The characteristic black spots were numerous. ‘Two, how- 
ever, were males, as was shown by the spots on sides and 
belly being red, and the lower jaw having a heavy horn 
nearly as large as a man’s thumb. 

Won't there be a rush for Pennesseewassee fishing when 
the law goes off on the ist of next May! May we be able 
to cateh the biggest one! All of us Norway fishermen have 
— expectations. — Ozford County (Norway, Me ) Advertiser, 

lov. 19, 


Big Leather-Back Turtles and Striped Bass. 


Some months ago a very large turtle of the leather-back 
species was caught by fishermen in the ocean near Morehead 
City, N. C., and sent to the State Museum at Raleigh, to be 
mounted by the curator, Mr. H. H. Brimley. It measured 
8ft. in length when first caught (but now 7ift.), breadths 
from tip to tip of fore flippers 8ft., depth 19in., and weighed 
78\lbs.. The back is black aud the under purt black and 
white. The shell is laid off in eight squares. Its bill resem- 
bles that of a hawk. In the same museum is the skeleton of 
another turtle of the same species which was caught in the 
same vicinity, off Beaufort, in 1822, measuring 7ft. 4in in 
length and 9ft, in breadth, and 82}in. through the body. 
The capture was noticed in the Carolina Centinel of May 25 
of that year as something extraordinary. Indeed, leather- 
back turtles are not often caught, because they are pelagic 
rovers and do not resort to the sand beaches frequented by 
men, like the familiar green turtles. They probably have 
their isolated haunts where they deposit their eggs. Some- 
times they are confounded with the grea‘ loggerhead turtles 
which are so common off the Florida coast in the Gulf of 
Mexico, but they are an entirely different species, and unlike 
in habits and features. 

Mem. The beaches and sounds in the vicinity of Beaufort 
and Morehead City afford the most comprehensive fishing 
and shooting on the continent. More varieties of salt and 
fresh water fish are found there (the latter in the creeks and 
tributaries) than elsewhere on the coast; and terrapins, oys- 
ters, scallops, crabs, and all kinds of shell fish are in unlim- 
ited supply.’ The hunting on upland birds, wildfow! and 
deer ig unsurpassed. 

I know of a tract of 5,000 acres within an hour’s sail of 
Swansboro, Beaufort and Morehead City, and almost in 
touch with Fort Macon, on historic ground, which can be 
bought for less than $1 an acre, and cheap at ten times the 
price for a hunting reservation The Atlantic Ocean on one 
side, Bogue Sound on the other, White Oak River in 
front, Brown’s Sound, close by, and Oove Sound, 
Newport River and Queen’s Creek within easy dis 
tance. So is the famous Atlantic Hotel, which cares 
for 1,000 guests in the summer months, and the A. & N. C, 
R. R. runs from thence up to New Berne, Such aluxurious 
location cannot be duplicated. I have spent six winters in 
this country, and know it well. I am infatuated with it, 
and would like to see a nice club of select sportsmen take 
h: 1d of it. 

Your readers have known me from the beginning and 
place confidence in my estimate. I should like to be ipter- 
viewed by any whom I can impress on the subject. Now is 
the time to go down and examine the land and try the sport, 
and I will obtain permits for such as are vouched for. 

Rrown’s Sound is one of the best places for ducks on the 
coast. Bogue Sound is also good, and there is a are system 
of marshes at the head of White Oak River. The banks are in 
great —e wooded, with pend of deer on them, and would 
be a fine country to stock with native and imported — 
ants, ringnecks and Mongolian. Quail, woodcock and snipe 
abound, both op the banks and on the main land. Beach 
birds are in evidence by thousands in August. Coons, ’pos- 
sume, bob cats and ‘gators are everybody’s game, Black 
bass are abufdant in the rivers and sea trout in the estuaries, 
where they are caught by thousands with hook and net, 
And expecially is White Oak River celebrated for its striped 
bass! In October, November and December they chase the 
spawning herrings up the branches in great schools, just as 
bluefish chase menbaden off the coasts, and they run to great 
size Sometimes they are found in the Trent River above 
New Berne, thirty miles further inland, but White Oak 
River is where — favor most. Any coasts survey mai 
will locate this section very intelligibly to those who wish 
to be certain of the ground. CHARLES HALLockK. 





Berne, 'N C., Nov. 18.—Croakers and sea trout are 
in nce below, and spotted sea trout are taken in quan- 
tity hook and line. 

Capt. J, W. Willis, of Morehead City, reports that hunt - 
ing is first-rate along the sounds, He went hunting last 
Saturday and killed thirty-five ducks, red-head, black-heads 
and other kinds.) At B gue Sound the hunting is said to be 
very good, with plenty of different kinds of game. OC. H. 


There are Other Frogs. 


Sr. Lours, Mo.—Anent the article in Forrest anp 
SrreaM of Nov. 18 regarding frog culture, which is very 
interesting reading to connoisseurs in frogs’ legs, Frenchmen 
or others. It may be said that southeastern Missouri is a 
very extensive shipping point for this description of delicacy 
in the epring, not less than 65.000lbs, going out from the 
town of Kennett alone, and 25,00ibs, from New Madrid. 
A moiet pore to the city of New York, and the balance to 
towns of the Mississippi basin. Other facts, as leared from 
Prof. W. A Wilcox, of the State Fish Commission, are to 
the effect chat these goods command a higher price in the 
markets than Northern frogs do, and that the swamp lands 
of Arkansas and re are as good, and even better, 
than those of Missouri for frog culture. Frogs are caught in 
all cortsof ways. Some are shot, and some are caught with 
ared flannal rag tied below a hook, but the best results are 
from spearing. 0, H 


Nature’s Compass Signs. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

There are two natural pointers of the compass not noted 
by Mr, Geo. W. Dearborn in your issue of Nov. 20. Note 
the direction in which fences and other obstructions to the 
winds lean, The heavy winds of spring, when the ground 
is soft and mushy on top, deflect the fences, and a little ob- 
servation, even in a country new to the observer, will show 
the fences leaning gen in one direction. This sign I 
owe to that old book ‘The Young Marooners.” 

Another sign is, that young trees, where the ross bark has 
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not thickened, are ee ge flattened on the southwest side, 
often showing the bark killed. Maple, chestnut and syca- 
more trees show this the most frequently. The horticultural 
journals attribute this flattening to the effect of the south- 
west sun in winter, but why the southwest only I have never 
seen explained. Of courte, this sign only shows in trees 
standing in the open, unshaded, and is most marked in those 
free from low branches, which shade the trunk. y 
W. Wank. 


Vermont League. 
Tue Vermont Fish and Game League had a most enjoy- 
able reunion at Rutland on Wednesday evening of last week. 


Che Fennel. 


BENCH SHOWS, 


Nov. 80.—Washington City Kennel Club’s show, Washington, D. C. 
Dec. 8.—Rhode Island Poultry Association’s show, Pawtuxet, R. I. 


1898, 
a. 15.—New England Kennel Club's fourteenth annual show 
t 


on. 
Feb. 21.—Westminster Kennel Club’s twenty-second annua) show 
New York. 





FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 29 —Dixie Red Fox Club's third annual meet, Waverly, Miss. 
-— 6—Texas Fox-Hunters’ Association's meet, Hinson Springs, 

~~ 

Dec. 8,— Hoosier Beagle Club trisls, Danville Ind, 

1998, 

Jan. 10.—U. 8. F. T Club's winter trials, West Point, Miss, 

Jan. 17 —Continental F. T. Club's trials, New Albany, Miss. 

Jan. 24 —Pacific Coast Field Trial Club s trials, Bakersfield, Cal. 

Jan, 24,— Union Field ‘Trials Club's trials, Tupelo, Miss 

Jan. 81.-Champion Field Trial Association’s Champion Stake, 
Tupelo, Miss, 
a 1.— Alabama Field Trial Club's second annual trials, Madison, 

a, 


EASTERN FIELD TRIALS CLUB’S TRIALS 


THE 1897 series of field trials of the Eastern Field Trials 
Club was run at Newton, N.C., on the preserve owned by the 
club, The weather conditions were exceedingly trying. No 
rain of ony consequence had fallen within a time before the 
trials, which would be of benefit to the grounds. With every’ 
passing day the grounds seemed to be drier and dustier. The 
dogs with keen nose and wisdom in following scent 
had a decided advantage over those which were good 
performers under better conditions, or which were 
not pedent enough in following up the light trails of 
the{birds. The grounds, too, were broken up by large 
areas being sown in wheat, and the birds were far from bein 
evenly distributed over the grounds. Some sections h 
birds in abundance, while in others there was a dearth. 

There was a light attendance of visitors. Among those 

resent were: Messrs. J. E. Orr, F. R. Hitchcock, Pierre 

rillard, Jr.. New York; Edm. H. Osthaus, Toledo, O.; W. 
B. Meares, Linwood, N. C.; Frank H. Fleer, Philadelphia; 
Julian Corbett, Charlottesville, Va.; F..B. Griswold and J. 
Paine, Troy, N. Y.; Dr. J. Spencer Brown and wife, of New 
Jersey, and others. 

Notwithstanding the light attendance, there ismuch more 
prospest of a wider support for field trials and a better future 

han there has been for number of years past. 

The club held a meeting on the evening of the 15th, and 
the following list of officers were elected, they being the 
same as those of last year, with one exception: ent, 
Pierre Lorillard, Jr.; Vice-President, C, H. Phelps, Jr.; 
Secretary-Treasurer Simon C. Bradley; Board of Governors: 
C. H. Phelps, Jr., W. A. Coster, Edw. Dexter, H. B. Duryea, 
F. A. Hod n, W.S. Bell, Bayard ey Theo. Sturges, 
F. R. Hitchcock, Dr. J. Spencer Brown, P. Lorillard, Jr., 8. 
C. Bradley, Edm. H. Osthaus, J. E. Orr and W. B. Meares, 
Jr In regard to future competition in the Members’ Stake 
it was ruled that a dog entered in it must be the qerperty of 
the member running him, or if the dog is owned rtner- 
ship, all the ners must be members of the club, other- 
wise the dog is not eligible to compete. 


The Deby.! 


The competition in this stake was far below any standard 
of good work. There was a distinct lack of finish toit, and . 
a distinct inability to work up to the opportunities. 

The conditions were unfavorable for any extraordinary 
Gloplage of good competition, for the weather was tuo warm 
and dry, the cover was heavy in many places, and the birds 
were most erratic in their doings; but with all due considera- 
tion of these unfavorable circumstances, the work was bad. 
In bad cover the work was ver bad, and at such times as 
the birds were in favorable places for point work, a large 
paveemtege of errors or lost opportunities was in evidence. 

here was so much that was sloppy, mediocre and indecisive 
that the stake also was far from easy to decide. 

There were ten starters, a small percentage of the forty- 
odd entries, but one thing and another prevented the start- 
ing of a number which were in actual preparation, so that 
the stake assumed small proportions. ‘hey were drawn to 


run as follows. 

Pierre Lorillard, Jr.’s, b., w. and t, setter bitch Maiden 
Modesty (Pagene T.—Maiden Mine), C. Tucker, handler, 
with Dr. J. R. Daniels’s b. and w. pointer dog Sam’s Bow 
(Plain Sam—Dolly D. II.), Geo. W. Richards, handler. 

Joe E. Meares’s lem. and w. setter bitch Hope (Joyful— 
Thompson’s Nora), with Victor Humphrey’s b. pointer dog 
Zeb ( “2 B.— ), owner handler. 

Dr. M. F. re’s b., w. and t, setter bitch Pearl R. (Sam 
Gross—Donna Inez), D. E. Rose, handler, with Pierre Loril- 
lard, Jr.’s, b., w and t. setter bitch Lena Belle (Sam—Minnie 
ae C. Tucker, handler. 

harlottesville Kennels’ liv. and w. pointer dog Ghoorka 
Delhi—Selah), C. E. Buckle, handler, with Pierre Loril- 
rd, Jr.’s, Pa and t. setter dog Why Not (Eugene T.— 





s ® c A. (Tony Boy—Blue). 

Zeb, first, is a black pointer, which won 

work “Se a — -_ a absence of any - e 

competition on the other. strong uaiisles are speed, 

nose and stanchness. His judgeetas very poor, This 

deficiency was nicely patched up by the een coeeinnce 
, and many he 


he observed when signaled sent into 
ood | pean and helped out in his by signals when 
4 Fodngg meee gene gam er ay 
e, thoug. irregular! ’ ie won Pp 
fairly, he can be Senned only on a 


pronounced See e 
showed nothing which would indicate a successful future 
aside from practical field work. 

Pearl R., second, showed intelligence, dash and energy, 
faulty, as will be noted o 


but her work on birds was v 


nm 
referring to the account of her heats, and she found with lit- 
tle success, Had the stake at all strongly con’ , 
she would not have had a placeon the competition she 


faulty 


Not, third, while showing good qualities, made 4 
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This stake was for all setter puppies whelped on or after 
Jan. 1, 1895. First, $800: second, $200; third, $100. First and 
second forfeit $10 cash; $10 additional to start. Entries close 
20, 


The ‘judges were Messrs. A. Merriam, Memphis; 8. C. 
Bradley, Greenfield Hill, Conn., and Theodore Sturges, New 
York. 

_ Monday. 


The weather was warm, clear, dry and unfavorable for a 
general good class of work. The birds, with the exceptions 
of afew Tories, would not lie to the dogs’ points, and flushes 
and lost opportunities were common incidents. Many birds, 
marked down, were run over by the dogs and afterward 
flushed by the handlers or horsemen. 

First Round. 


MAIDEN MopksTy AND SAM’s Bow started at 8:29 and ran 
57 minutes. A bevy was flushed and followed from place to 
place, the birds flushing wild. At last Modesty secured a 
poins on a single bird in wocds. The range of both dogs was 
moderate, 

HOPE AND ZEB were cast off at 9:26; down 44 minutes. A 
bevy was marked down in pine woods. Hope made two 
points on singles and Zeb flushed once. Hope pointed a bevy 
and was steady to shot. On the scattered birds Zeb made 
two points. He had the better. speed and range, but Ho 
outclassed him in finding, locating and pointing. While he 
had a fair range, he beat out his ground with poor judgment. 

PEARL R. AND LENA B. were down 54 minutes. They were 
started at 10:12, Lena flushed a bevy. The birds were fol- 
lowed into thick pine woods. The di were hardly in the 
woods before they stopped on point. en there was a noisy 
calling of points, a scrambling to the front, birds flushing 
and nothing definite determined. Further on each madea 
good point on singles, then both joined in a good point on 
scattered birds. In heavy cover next Pearl pointed a bevy. 
The birds were followed into woods and a number of good 
opportunities were lost. Birds were scattered about in num- 
bers. Lena pointed a single and Pearl backed. Both were 
fast and merry workers, with fairly good range. 

GHOORKA AND Wuy Nor were cast off at 11:12; down 49 
minutes. Why Not made a point and a flush on scattered 
birds. Ghoorka flushed a bevy in the open. He was warm, 
and seemed somewhat off his nose. On the same birds, each 
secured a point. Next, Ghoorka made a hesitating point on 
part of the bevy in brush. In woods, Why Not wheeled into 
a sharp point on a single, and the pointer backed. A flush 
_. setter and a point by the pointer ended the bird work, 
The points fell far short ot the opportunities, Ghoorka 
ranged well and at good speed, he covering more ground 
than the setter; but his point work was faulty, and in that 
respect the setter showed the better ability. 

AIRVIEW BELLE AND Sport MCA. were cast off at 1:47; 
down 1 hour. Belle was more diligent, and maintained a 
more uniform pace. On scattered birds both secured points. 
Sport’s locating was marked by uncertainty, slow roading 
ans. premature pointing. They lost many opportunities to 

t. 


i Second Round. 


Sam’s Bow AND ZEB were run 51 minutes. Toward the 
end of the heat, Zeb pointed abevy. The birds were followed 
in heavy w Bow pointed a single. Zeb roaded some 
yards, pointing every few steps. He roaded past the bird, 
which was flushed by his handler. He had good speed, was 
ad regular in his range, and beat out his ground with poor 

udgment. 

PEARL R. AND Wuy Not ran 35 minutes, beginning at 
4:11. They soon found a bevy in open sedge, but some trees 
cut off the view. Rose claimed point, Tucker was loudly 
cautioning Why Not to be steady, and some birds were seen 
to fly from their vicinity. A moment later Rose called point 
and Pearl further on was pointing steadily. The birds were 
followed. Pearl roaded toa good point ona bevy in the 
open. Both dogs wére diligent, showed good speed and bird 
sense. Pearl had the better of the heat. 

GHOORKA AND LENA ran an ordinary heat. They started 
at 4:54; down 56 minutes. Lena flushed, then pointed some 
remaining birds and flushed them wilfully. Their range 
was commonplace, 

Tuesday. 


The weather conditions were better, though still unfavor- 
able. There was a gentle breeze betimes with a slight cool- 
ness, and the sun was partially obscured by clouds part of 
the time. Birds were found in sufficient numbers, but in 
places entirely unfavorable for the purposes of a competi- 
tion. A start was made at the Conover end of the grounds. 


Third Round, 


ZEB AND PEARL R. were cast off at 8:48. They were run 
2 hours and 2 minutes, longer than seemed to be necessary, 
as the pointer had the heat well won after the first hour. At 
no time was it an exhibition of a high-class performance; 
i such as it was, the pointer won it most thoroughly. 

earl pointed a bevy in weeds; next she pointed a single, 
and next she flushed and chased. Zeb found and pointed 
three bevies, and had one divided point on scattered birds 
with Pearl. The latter made two more points on scattered 
birds, and made two fiushes. On one bevy in woods the 
work is not taken into account, as no one saw which dog 
found or pointed or flushed. Pearl had a more pleasing way 
of going, and used more judgment in beating out her 
ground, though she had less range than the pointer. Her 

int work was faulty in its execution, and also in the man 
ost opportunities, b ranged with poor judgment, thoug 
his fence to his handler’s signal in casting as directed 
helped him greatly in seeking in good ground. He showed 
a good nose, but on point he was lacking in intensity; and 
in locating, while he went true and quickly to his birds, he 
had a wiggly way which was not pleasing, and this de- 
ficiency in style was noticeable in his ran; . This heat 
ended the Derby. 

Why Not was placed third without further running. 


The All-Age Stake. 


Immediately after the Derby was finished on Tuesday this 
stake was begun. Mr Sturges retired from the ju , he 
interested as an owner in the competition, . BL R. 
Hitchcock, whose ripe ex; ce and skillful knowledge 
— fitted him for the ition, was chosen to fill the vacant 


place. 

This stake was open to all setters and pointers which had 
never won a first prize in an all-age open stake at the Phila- 
delphia, Southern, United States or Central Field Trials. 
First prize, $300; second, $200; third, $100. Forfeit, $10; $20 

; ‘tries closed Oct, 1. 


teen starters, run as follows: 
Charlottesville Trial Kennels’ lem. and w. setter 
biteh Pin Money Gladstone TV.—Dais Croft), CE. 
a er, Eldred Kenne! ‘on 
(AntonloNelte G. Rose, hand nr 


), D. E. : er. 
am’s lem. and w. inter dog Elgin’s Dash 

ons Elgin—Mack’s Juno), D. ie Rose om ein 8. D. 
ppley’s b., w. and t. setter bitch Winkee (Count Giad- 
wD lh hose’s Tanagt) obtter dam Heencbonne Zip (Tony Bo 

i ’s (agen w ‘on 
—Dimple ers, peekie with Edward A. Burdette b., 4 
and t. stat Ann of Abbottaford (Gladstone's Boy— 
Richards, hand 


Sion Shiela hn ae 

er, bb 

1. and w. pointer dog Young Rip Rap (Rip Rap—Pearl’s 
R.A. J ‘sl, w. and t, dog Kent of Grace 

(King of son Grnee), Lake White Lan iiec oie 


Geo. E. Gray’s (agt.) b., w. and t. setter dog Sarsfield (Rod- 
field—Opal), agent, handler. 

Charlottesville Field Trial Kennels’ b. and w. setter bitch 
Shadow (Count Gladstone IV.—Daisy Croft), C. E. Buckle, 
handler, with J. T. Mayfield’s (agt.) b., w. and t. setter dog 
Rod{ield’s Boy (Rodfield—Sue Gladstone), J. H. Johnson, 
handler. 

P. Lorillard, Jr.’s, b., w. and t. setter dog Count Gloster 
(Eugene T.—Gloster’s Girl), C. Tucker, handler, with Phil. 
M. s b., w. and t. setter bitch Saragossa Belle (Gleam’s 
Pink—Maud E.), J. H. Johnson, handler. 

Edward A. Burdett’s b., w. and t. setter ane Otectanains 
Pride (Cincinnatus—Albert’s Nellie), Geo. W. Richards, 
handler, with Fox & Blythe’s b.. w. and t, setter dog Dave 
Earl (Count Gladstone—Dan’s Lady), J. H. Johnson, hand- 


ler. 

Count Gloster, first, is greatly improved in form over that 
which he displayed last year, and he has a merry, dashin 
way of going which is pleasing to the eye. His point wor 
was mixed as to quality, some of it excellent, some of it very 
erroneous. Some of the time he worked diligently, some of 
the time he romped gaily. His judgment is fairly good. ' 

Ann of Abbottsford, second, has much more knowledge of 
work than the winner of first. She is an excellent finder, 
beats out her ground with jutqmens and maintains an‘even, 
uniform degree of work. In style she is inferior to the win- 
ner, whether in action or on point. 

Elgin’s Dash, third, is also very perfect in the knowlege 
of working to the gun, and has to an eminent degree,she 
quality called bird sense. He has an excellent nose and 
knows to a nicety just how to use it. He was not so stylish 
as the winner, but he was a better workman. 

Cincinnatus Pride fared hardly in being left out of the 


places entirely. He classed well with the three dogs left. in,- 


and it seemed certain that he would have a place. 

The competition was such that it was a matter of opinion 
as to how the dogs would be placed. One expert had guessed 
Pride, Dash and Ann in the order named; another named 
Pride, Gloster and Dash, while a third had Dash, Prideand 
Ann, This will give a fair idea of the diversity of opinion 
in respect to the matter, 


First Round. 


Pin Monty AND ToNY GALE started at 11:11; down 56 
minutes. Pin pointed a bevy, moved on down wind and 
flushed a bird or two; then she  peiatee the bevy and it 
flushed wild. Next, Gale pointed in the open and Pin 
backed; neg, was to the point apparently, but a few 
moments after the dogs had gone on the horsemen flushed 
a bevy down wind from the point. Gale’s next was a good 
point on a bevy which flushed wild. Pin made three good 
points on scattered birds; Gale two. Both were fast and 
wide rangers. The ground was too irregular and the work 
too largely in cover to make any intelligent comparison of 
range and speed. 

The lunch was one of the best ever served at a field trial. 

ELGIn’s DASH AND WINKEE were sent off at 1:07. Winkee 
was lost for a few moments. Dash pointed a bevy in an un- 
favorable plese. On the scattered birds Winkee made two 
good points, Dash one. Sent on and Dash pointed a bevy in 
corn. Sent on, Winkee pointed a bevy on a side hill and the 
birds flushed wild Dash made three more single points in 
rapid succession in or near brush and briers, they being 
marked by quickness and accuracy, Up at 1:59, inkee 
had good speed, range and ability, but Dash had greater 
ability and was doing a very high class of work for any dog 
to compete against. 

HURSTBOURNE ZIP AND ANN OF ABBOTTSFORD began at 
2:20. Ann beat rapidly to and fro in a corofield on the scent 
of birds which had apparently been running about, She 
found and pointes them, doing a clever piece of work. On 
scattered birds, Zip made two points; Ann made one. Both 
made next a point on the same bevy. Up at2:50. Ann 
showed a decided superiority in every respect. She ranged 
wide, fast and with good judgment, and her bird work 
showed knowledge and high ability. 

CHRISTINA AND YOUNG Rip Rap were started at 3:13, Both 
were fast and had good range, Rip the wider. Both were 
near a bevy which flushed. Rip pointed asingle. Sent on. 
In a cornfield Rip was making game when Christina, com- 
ing near, flushed the bevy and seemed to go on refreshed. 
Some of the birds acepeek in sedge near the woods, and Rip, 
going with great dash, flushed them and gaveno heed to the 
error. Up at 4:01. Aside from their range and pace, ¢Heir 
exhibition was very faulty. 

KENT OF GRACE AND SARSFIELD were cast off at 4:12, This 
was the last brace of the day. Kent, in the open, caught 
scent, flushed a single bird willfully, and the rest of the bevy 
then flushed. It wasa very poor piece of work. Sent on. 
Sarsfield was lost during some minutes. Sent on, he foynd 
and pointed two birds. Grace pointed a bevy. Their range 
was about average in point of judgment, though the pointer 
had the wider range and worked more reliably to the gun. 


Wednesday. 


The weather during the night chan, shasoly. The 

morning was quite cool and much more favorable for good 

work. The sun shone clear and bright. The dryness of the 

preceding days prevailed. The work was commendabl 
on as a whole, though none of it was of a sensational good 
nd. 

SHADOW AND RODFIELD'’s Boy were started at 8:41, and 
were run 1 hour and 16 minutes. Rodfield’s Boy was seen 
but a few times during the heat, and most of the time was 
spent’ by the judges and others searching for him. A more 

avated case of self-hunting was never seen at a field 
trial. Shadow was on chain a good part of the time waiting 
for Boy to be brought to the course, consequently her oppor- 
‘tunity for competition was spoiled. Such a rank self-hunter 
should never have been started in a field trial, and being 
started, he should have been taken up when his true 
= was determined. Shadow was given another 

iter. ¥ 
SARAGOSSA BELLE AND COUNT GLOSTER were cast off at 
10. Soon both dogs were making game and the judges 
flushed the bevy. Count poin on the scattered binds. 
Sent on, and a bevy was seen tocome from nearby Count. 
He made two peta on the scattered birds; , one, 
Next, Count pointed by aditch and about 50yds. f ér on 
Belle poin the bevy. Connt made two more po! on 
singles and one on a bevy, Belle joining close by in the point 
on the latter. Count flushed a single. There was an abosmd- 
ance of birds found during the heat. One bevy came out of 
arun and Belle was suspiciously near it when it flushed. 
Up at 10:58. Both show good s , dash and range. We 
thought Belle would have another trial on her good 


general chown & this heat. 
CINCINNATUS PRIDE AND DAVE EARL began at 11:08. Dave 
made game in e; a bevy was seen to flush and 


dogs were afterward seen standing close by the place. Pride 

nted a bevy in cornfield and Earl backed. On this bevy, 
marked down and followed nearby, both pointed. Pride 
next madea point where some birds were, but the cover 
was so dense they could not be flushed, Earl pointed in 
cornfield and there was nothing found. Up at 11:56. Both 
dogs maintained their speed and wor! ligently. They 
poem oer well considering the unfavorable nature of the 


SHADOW was run alone after lunch. She pointed in the 
open; no birds, but a roost was near by. She found and 
pointed a and made pwogees points on singles, making 
a creditable showing. Up at1:49. Down 30 minutes, 

Second Round. 


Ten dogs were retained for further competition. 


EL@in’s Dash AND YounG Rip Rap started at 1:58. Down 

57 minutes. Dash made game; Rip was found on a point in 

;. Dash came near him an inted; a single waa 
flushed. The cover wasvery heavy. Next on somescattered 
birds, in sedge each pointed a single.’ Sent on, Dash found, 
located and pointed a-bevy nicely. Each dog next made a 
point on a single bird in wood: Both well and 
sought diligently. Dush showed superiority in his bird work 
and judgment. Up at 2:50. 

PIN MONEY AND HURSTBOURNE ZIP began at 2:56. Zip 
a wage a bevy in corn; Pin, close up, backing or pointing. 

he birds took but a short flight. On them Zip made two 
points; Pin made a point and a flush. Pin the better’ 
range and speed. Neither showed the best of judgment in 
beating out the ground. Up at 3:27. 

Tony GALE AND ANN OF ABBOTTSFORD were cast off at’ 
3:32, Gale made two stanch points; nothing found. Ann 
roaded nicely to a point on a bevy in open weeds, Sent on; 
Ann made game and beat about; on a hill in open weeds 
she flushed.a single bird, then stopped, and Richards flushed 
the reat of the bevy. Gale was lost for some minutes, and 
was found near woods on a stanch point; nothing found. 
Sent on, Ann roading diagonally down wind, flushed a 
single, then pointed the bevy. Next she made a point to 
which nothing was found, and next she made two good 
poins on singles, Gale got out of control, and Ann, though 
working nicely, was taken up till Gale could again be 
hand, and while she was up he made a point ona le 
bird. Ann next made a int on a single, Both ranged 
well, Ann having decidedly the better of heat. She ex- 
celled in picking up the faint trail of a bevy, and wisely beat- 
ing about till she located it. Gale seemed to be utterly at 
fault in locating after he made a point. Up at 4;22, 

CouNT GLOSTER AND CINCINNATUS PRIDE were cast off 
at 4:27. Both wasted a lot of time in frivolous running, and 
for some time they had no idea of working for birds. it 
romped the most. Both pointed’ a bevy in open 
Count flushed two singles, and Pride pointed twice nicely 
on singles. Sent on, Count found and pointed two bevies, 
and made a point on scattered birds. Each made a flush on 
singles. Upat504. The latter partof the heat was marked 
by gene work. Each backed nicely and was steady to shot. 
Both showed oe speed and range. They were — 
Sven in g ground, a good time of day and plenty of 

Ss. 


DAVE EARL AND WINKEE were cast off at 5:00. Dave 
ointed a bevy, which flushed wild, On the scattered birds, 
inkee made a good point on a single, and made an excus- 
able flush. She worked pleasingly and merrily, and was a 
sweet worker tothe gun. She handled very easi’7, Earl 


was diligent and fast, but worked out his with poor 
judgment. Up at 5:37, This ended the oe, 
Thursday. 
The morning was clear and frosty. As the sun mounted 


higher the weather became warmer, till in the afternoon it 
was too warm for comfortable exertion. Little wind was 


stirring. 
Third Round, 


CouNT GLOSTER AND ANN OF ABBOTTSFORD at 9:34, 
and ran 1 hour and 28 minutes. A bevy flushed n 
Gloster. Each made a point on scattered C) 
a point to which nothing was found. Gloster pointed a ety 
in briers as he was being cailed out of the woods, so it h 
little merit asa find. Sent on. Ann found and pointed a 
bevy in sedge in woods. Gloster flushed a single, and 
some opportunities to point others which were scattered 
about in the woods. Both pointed a single. Gloster was 
oing wonty most of the time, but he was not always seek- 
pg birds, aud much of his ranging was done with bad jud 
ment. Ann beat out her ground with pes ju ent, ro 
showed an excellent knowledge of field work, but she was 
not running so well as in previous heats. Both had good 
speed. Ann had the better of this heat. 

CINCINNATUS PRIDE AND ELGIN’s DASH were cast off at 
10:22. They were worked on some scattered birds. Dash 
pointed and Pride backed instantly. Sent on. Pride pointed, 
then moved on and abandoned the scent. Dash coming u 
a few moments later caught the same scent and ronied 
quickly to a point on the bevy. pointed a single. Pride 

inted two singles, and found and pointed two more bevies. 

mt on, both pointed near a branch; nothing could be 
flushed, so the bandlers started on the course. Dash went. 
down the branch further, and down wind flushed a single, 
then the rest of the bevy flushed. He crossed the branch 
shortly afterward and pe nted another bevy. He showed 
eo judgment in finding and pointing his birds, Up at 


The judges then awarded Count Gloster first, Ann of Ab- 
bottsford second, Elgin’s Dash third. 


Eastern Subscription Stake. 


The stake which bears this title was open to all setters and 
pointers. Prizes, $300, $150 and $50. Subsori $50, pay- 
able Oct. 1, 1896. Each subscription entitled the owner 
a any on he pleased, ee his property or not. The 
su on was transferable to any person not objectionable 
to the club. The first round consisted of two-hour heats; 
— the heats are at the discretion and direction of the 

udges. 

The judges were Messrs. Merriman and Bradley, two thor- 
oughly experienced men. There weretwelve starters. is 
support was most encouraging. Instead of losing on this 
stake, as was the case sometimes in previous = there 
was a balance to the good, As nearly all the dogs ran 
previous stakes, a list of pedigrees, etc., is un! 2 

Tony Gale, first, ran one good 
his su uent work was sadly marred by ts, He 
has a fine way of going, ranges wide when at his best, and 
he ranges, points and Sichs prettily as to style. 

Rip Rap, second, taken from first to last, ran far away the 
best race of any dog of the four kept in after the first 
While his first heat would not compare with Tony’s in find- 
ing birds, his work as a whole was better sustained and bet- 
ter in class, and he was free from the false pointing which so 
moon eG ieee chica vas ile in proper industry. 

unt was n . 
While he ran gaily, much of his time's was doves to = 
ing, i point work was not specially remarkable for i 
excellen 


When the competition in the second series was bocoaring 
so weak, and the class of work falling below that of Marie’s 
Sport and Pride, it would have been quite proper to hav 
taken them in and to have given them farther trial. Whot- 
ever faults they may have shown, they had far less than those 
own by eon = the a ee in the come 8 series, 
owever, the judges are of the most expert class, any- 
thing contrary to their decisions is offered merely as a mat- 


ter of opinion. 
First Round, ; 
TrpPpoo (Charlottesville Kennels’ pointer , ©. EK 
Bustie handler) AND pve. a were started at 12:46. The 
at vantage in every respect from start 
>. ‘finish, He showed’ some of westinens the 
close of the heat. Tippoo found and 
made a single-bird point. Earl 
nothing was found, and he pointed a single ; each backed 
well. Earl in an indolent manner, Tippoo ranged 
yeas good judgment and speed, and put spirit into 
LADY GRACE II. anD Tony GALE were cast off at 2:48. The 
ee was very cog =a the and pelased 
judgment su found 
dial bevies, but work: 


marred his by making a few points 








ASA 


te which nothing was found. He pointed twice on singles. 
He was going strong and well at the finish. Lady’s compe- 


tition was o y+ She pointed a bevy, raked her ground 
@ great deal in following scents, and her range was mode- 
rate. She was not perfectly stanch to wing. 


Friday. 


It was a charming day, after a frosty night, calm, with a 
warm, soft atmosphere, which had a hazy tinge, and witha 
bright sun, which shone with only a pleasing warmth. Birds 
were found in good numbers, but in a patchy way, accord- 
ingly as the grounds were favorable or unfavorable. As a 
ween. the dogs worked diligently and well, but there was 
a great difference in results, as will be noted in the report of 
the running. 

ELGIN’s DASH AND ZEB were cast off at 8:26. Dash pointed 
a singe loafing bird of a bevy which was flushed some yards 
ab of him by the horsemen. Next, Dash found and 
pointed a bey. Both madegame next. Dash flushed a sin- 
gle and next he pointed some scattered birds. Zeb pointed 
a bevy which ran from his point probably; both then drew 
about in the open and neither located the bevy, though it 
seemed easy for them todo so. The birds were flushed inde- 
pendently ofthem Dash flushed a single bird. Sent on, he 


next ted a bevy after two or three birds of it had 
flushed. Next, both pointed a bevy by a creek. Each 
flushed a single. During the heat the dogs lost many oppor- 


tunities to point, or for that matter to flush. Their per- 
formance was of an ordinary grade. Zeb ranged the wider. 
Dash showed the most knowledge, as was to be expected 
considering his much greater experience, but the work was 

y a low grade and marked by neglected opportuni- 


Count GLADSTONE AND SARSFIELD began at 10:33. Count 
did not take the affair soseriously as he should, and he 


made ‘three points to which there was nothing, save that 
the first ma core been on tame chickens. Sarsfield pointed 
a bevy in up a few moments 


e open, and Count, coming 

later, joined in the point. He shoul 
after a time could be seen running from the point and 
they flushed wild some yards away. orking on the scat- 
tered birds, Gloster, in woods, wheeled to a point as a single 
flushed; he held his point and others were flushed to it. In 
woods, Sarsfield flushed a bevy which but few saw. In 
open, Count pointed; a He was now steady- 
down to more earnest work. He next found two bevies 
well, Sarsfield joining in a point on the second bevy. 
Gloster pointed twice on the scattered birds, flushed a single, 
and next he pointeda bevy in woods. Sarsfield pointed 4 
bevy, which ran into a ditch; Count pointed or backed. 
Count distinctly outclassed Sarsfield in his work on birds 
and work to the gup., The latter worked beyond proper 
limits and was difficult to handle, Count had a good range, 
worked well to the gun, but was disposed in the early part 
of the heat to show some indifference to the exercise of his 

best efforts. 

Lunch was spread out most temptingly and a most — 

t. 
in 


have backed. The 


tizing spread it was, but there was short time spared for 

MARIE's SPORT AND ANN OF ABBOTTSFORD at 1;04 
heat of which much was expected in the way of grand work. 
Ann’s eT was recognized. She ranged diligently, felt 
the air with her nose incessantly, and showed excellent judg- 
ment and an accurate knowledge in respect to the haunts of 
quail, but on birds she seemed to have a nose which either 
was temporarily off, or she was careless as to errors. Sport 
had a swift pace and a great range, he surpassing Ann in 
those qualities, which does not imply that she was either 
slow or a narrow worker. Sport pointed; Ann backed; noth- 
ing found. Sent on, Sport pointed a bevy nicely. Ann 
flushed abevy. Onthescattered birds, Ann flushed. Neither 
could locate them nor catch scent, though the birds were 
marked down accurately in the cornfield. Ann flushed. 
Next, sent on, she pointed in a cornfield, then moved on down 
wind and flushed the bevy. Next worked on the scattered 
birds, Ann pointed; nothing found. Sport pointed a single 
nicely in woods, and sent on, he next pointed a bevy in corn. 
Sent on, Sport dropped to a point ona bevy Ann refused to 
back, went close up to the bevy and chepged, but showed no 

8 of nizing scent, although she was close to the 

Sport had decidedly the better of the heat in every 

respect. Ann was coming in season, which explained a great 
deal of ber changed depori ment and work. 

CINCINNATUS PRIDE AND YOUNG Rip Rap. began at 3:18. 
The latter ran a strong race from start to finish, ranged wide 
and showed good judgment, though he lost a number of op- 
portunities to point which seemed very favorable. H 
cows was excellent. Pride ranged wide and fast, and was 

ways seeking birds, though toward the close of the heat he 
showed some signs of fatigue in a slackening of effort, 
though not in the least disposed to quit. Pride was near a 
bevy and it flushed, but whether he pointed or not { could 
not see. Rip pointed a bevy nicely at tbe edge of woods and 
was handsomely backed. Pride pointedasingle well. He was 
roading in thick cover by a ditch when two birds flushed wild 
abead. Rap madea py ee beating out a likely wheat 
stubble, then ~ on bare plowed ground he pegged a 
single bird nicely. Next both pointed where a bevy flushed. 
Senton. Pride took a long cast and returning pointed a 
bevy in a mass of briers. The Rip flushed a single. On 
some scattered birds in a hollow, or a bevy feeding, Rip 
flushed and missed several easy opportunities to point. 
Pride was lost for awhile and was found pointing a single. 
Rip next made three points on singles. He made a point in 
corn; nothing found. Next he made a long cast, found and 

mted a bevy well, and the heat was ended. While the 
work was not all that the excellent range and industry 
this brace would seem to produce, it is but fair tomention 


of 
that a rt of the heat was on the part of the grounds 
pm ay the least birds. - 


Saturday. 
‘The weather was calm, warm and pleasant. 
Second Series. 
The judges spotted out the dogs very close, only retainin 
four in the competition. This seemed cuiher’ coven on 


Marie’s Sport and Cincinnatus Pride, which had shown a 
higher class of work than a great deal of that done on this 


day. 

Toxy GALE AND TIPPOO were cast off at 9:20, On some 
scattered birds marked down, Gale made two points on 
singles and flushed one. Tippoo was where birds were flush- 
ing. Gale next pointed stanchly; nothing found. Sent on. 

e pointed a single aud flushed one. Tippoo made a point; 
no birds. Tip working in thick cover was where birds were 
flushing. Gale pointed aegenly: nothing found. Up at 
10:05. Tippoo far excelled Gale in range and maintained a 
more uniform speed. Gale came in frequently toward his 
handler and was many times ordered on. His work was far 
below that of his previous heat. Each backed well. Tip- 
poo’s bird work was faulty. 

Youne Rip Rap and Count GLosTERstarted at 10:12. Rip 
found and pointed a bevy in open sedge; Count coming up, 
flushed part of the birds, refused to back and stole the point. 
The birds were followed. Count pointed; Rip backed; noth- 
ing found. Count flushed a bevy, then asingle. In woods, 
= pointed a bevy; Count came in afterward, went ahead 
an Hs cee eo ees: - eel = vane , Count 
was going well, but show tule sign o D, n and 
his bird work was either all stolen work or ooemeeun.” 

The running was suspended to give the dogs a rest before 

er running. Inthe meantime the patty went to lunch. 
Final, 


. Tomy GALE. AND Rip Rap were cast off at 12:59. Gale 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


pointed a bevy nicely in open ground. The pointer out- 
ranged the setter from start to finish, and stayed out at bis 
work without any encouragement. Gale was receiving fre- 
quent orders to goon. He idled time on false scents occa- 
sionally, and he was going in poor form generally. He was 
lost some minutes, and was found in heavy sedge on astanch 
int; the ground was thoroughly beat out by his handler, 
ut nothing was found. Rip in the meantime pointed a 
bevy in woods, and next he ee asingle. Sent on. Gale 
inted a we in open stubble and the heat soon ended. 
ime, 2:41. The judges then announced the winners: Ton 
Gale, Young Rip Rap and Marie’s Sport. Taking the wor 
of both dogs throughout the stake, it seemed to me that Ri 
had won easily. Tony had done some very good work an 
some rank bad work, while Rip ran a well-sustained race. 


CENTRAL BEAGLE CLUB TRIALS. 

(Special Report for Forest and Stream. ] 
§| THE second annual trials of the Central Beagle Club were 
held at Rice’s Landing, Pa., Nov. 9to12. The meeting was 
an undoubted success, but the incessant rain and snow 
marred much of the pleasure of the meet. The weather, 
however, did not prevent a gathering of more than twenty 
true sportsmen from following the hounds from start to 
finish. Good-fellowship and friendly feeling prevailed dur- 
ing the entire meeting; po dissatisfaction was heard in the 
placing of the dogs and harmony was the order of the occa- 
sion. The meeting brought together a magnificent lot of 
beagles and the competition was sharp and keen in every 
class. Some of the winners are already well known and 
many new aspirants for field trial honors made their appear- 
ance here. ose deserving special mention are Summers’s 
Stump, who won the cee in the 15in. class; Mc- 
Aleer’s Little Hornet, and Kitty Peterson’s Sailor and 
Chance, and Hartt’s Madge H. 

The attendance was excellent throughout the trials and 
the interest kept up until theend. Among those present 
were: Dr. 8. W. Hartt, J. A. Schaum, Theo. Bolljie, McKees- 

rt; A. C. Paterson, Homestead; E. Bruell, T. C. Moxham, 

raine; D. F. Summers, Thorndale; Jacob Zelt, Jr., Wash- 
ington; Dr. J. A. Phillis Atlegneny: John W. Hancock, 
Hornersville; R. C. and L. J. Tomer, New Kensin ton; J. 
F. Bell, Carmichaels; Jas. Phillips, Homesville; Jas. Mc- 
Aleer, Emsworth; L O. Seidel, Sharpsburg; Wm. Pitcock; 
Homesville; Mark Lewis, Cannonsburg; James Liddy and 
Charles Hartman, McKeesport; Robert Gibbs, Homestead; 
M, Young, Rice's Landing. 

The decisions of the judges, Dr. W. E. Johnston and J. 
W. Simpson, were well received. The work was arduous 
and difficult, owing at times to the density of the cover and 
the inclement weather, and in some classes great care 
=, and long runs were required before decisions could 

made. 


The club did not arrive at Rice’s Landing until 10 A. M. 
Tuesday. The dogs were at once measured by the judges 
and transferred to their proper class. While here some 
thougbt the judges were not quite lenient enough, but they 
decided to hew to the line, which altered some o the classes. 
Afterward the dogs were shown in their respective classes. 
Hotel Faddis was the headquarters of the club, where Land- 
lerd Faddis looked carefully after the wants of his guests. 
The rain having ceased for a time, a start was made for the 
grounds at 1 P. M. 


Derby—15 to 13in. 


Derby for beagles 15in, to 13in., whelped on or after Jan. 
1 Fee to start, $5. First prize, 50 per cent.; second 380, 
t , 

L. O. Seidel’s b., w. and t. bitch Daisy 8S. (champion Lee 
Il.—Molly Dean), whelped March, '96, with Croker & Torner’s 
b., w. and t. dog Montane Lee (champion Paderewski—Bea- 
trice), whel December, 1806. 

Franklin Field Trial Kennels’ b., w. and t. dog Summers’s 
Sailor, (Sailor—Summers’s Fly), whelped March, ’96, with 
Mark Lewis’s b., w. and t. bitch Lucy L. (champion Raffler 
—Jessie), whe!lped June, '96. 

Daisy S.—MonTANE LEE.—Chas. A. Denby’s Daisy S 
and Montane Lee were put down at 1:10 in a brier 
field. L. O. Seidel handled Daisy S., L. J. Tomer handled 
Montane Lee. A rabbit was jumped by a spectator when 
the dogs were worked up to the line; both dogs bit the trail 
but owing to the bigh west wind trailing wus difficult and 
both dogs soon ran toaloss. Moving on, another rabbit 
was started; both dogs were brought up, and catching the 
scent about the same time trailed ‘to a loss on the public 
road. Another rabbit was started at once, when a short 
run was had and the judges ordered up the dogs at 1:50, 

SUMMERS's SAILOR—Lucy L.—Down at 1:55; Sailor handled 
by D. T, Summers, and Lucy L. by Mark Lewis, Quitea 
long tramp was had before arabbit was found. One was 
started and both dogs were laid on. Sailor, catching at 
once, did most of the leading, driving to a lors in a swamp 
field. The work of Lucy L. was good, but she was over fat 
and could not catch her nimble rival. This was a good 


chase. Up at 3. 
Second Series. 


Daisy 8.—SUMMERS's SAILOR —Handled by their owners; 
went down at 3:05 in a brier field. A rabbit was found in its 
form by the field marshal; both dogs were called up and the 
rabbit jumped from its form and proved to be very small 
and much inclined to run back and forth through the fence, 
apd was run to a loss in the hedge row. Up at 3:6, 

Lucy L.—MONTANE LEE, handled as before, went down 
at 8:30 at edge of woods. A rabLit was soon started by Lucy 
L., when a good hunt was run by both dogs; but the work 
ae sapeet slow and lacked the dash of Summers’s Sailor. 

at 4, 

Whe judges awarded first prize to Summers’s Sailor, sec- 

ond to Lucy L., third to Montane Lee, Reserve to Daisy 8S. 


Derby—13in. and Under. 


Derby, o to all beagles 13in. and under, whelped on or 
after Jan. 1, 1896. Fee to start, $5. Moneys divided 50, 30 
and 20 per cent. 

Jas. McAleer’s b., w. and t. ticked bitch Little Hornet 
(Sailor—Lucy 8.), whelped April, 1896, with McKeesport Ken- 
nels’ b., w. and t. bitch Madge i. (Streamer—Blossom H.), 


whel May, 1896. 
McKeesport Kennels’ b., w. and t. bitch Topsy B. (Harker 
—Birdie S.), whelped June, 1896, with McKeesport Kennels’ 


be w. = t. dog Spotty (Streamer—Blossom H.), whelped 
ay, . 

McKeesport Kennels’ b., w. and t. dog Harker S. (Harker 
—Birdie S.), whelped June, 1896, with A. C. Peterson's b., w. 
and t. dog Chance (champion Frank Forest—champion 
Snow), whelped May, 1896. 

LITTLE HORNET—MADGE H.—This brace was put Cown on 
the Young farm, Little Hornet: handled by owner, Jas. Mc- 
Aleer, Madge H. by J. A. Schaum. Down at 4:04 at edge of 
woods. A rabbit was soon started, and this merry bracedid 
some excellent work, running the game toearth. Another 
was soon started. Little Hornet was all business, and after 
a splendid run they were ordered up at 4:45. 

opsy B.—SPorTty were put down at 4:48, both handled by 
J.A,Schaum. This brace was watched with interest owin 
to - of potty, who ae a Rn a showed 
unting sense, searching aces and trailing 
well, but slow when game was Started. OD at 5:18. 

HARKER S.—CHANCE.—Down at 5:20. J. A. Schaum han- 
died Harker S., and J. F. Bell Chance. Put down where 
previous were , and a rabbit was soon 
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both dogs doing good work; but, owing to darkness, were 
ordered up after being down 15 minutes. 

Wednesday morning was cloudy, with occasional showers, 
and scent still lay badly. Game was plenty, but the run- 
ning was short, with no long drives, the rabbits seeking 
cover as soon as possible. Harker S. and Chance were put 
down again at 8:05 to finish their heat. Arabbit was started 
by a spectator, and the dogs worked up, when Harker first 
anehe on, both trailing well toa loss. Chance was first to 
find. Harker belied his name and would not hark to the 
trail, Chance driving to. a loss in briers, where numerous 
ground holes were found but none marked. Up at 8:25. 

Second Series. 


HARKER S.—LITTLE HORNET, handled as before, down at 
8:30. Little Hornet started a rabbit at once, when the best 
work was done in this class. Hornet cut out almost all the 
work, catching turns quickly and driving with great apne. 
The work of this little bitch in this and subsequent heats 
was phenomenal. Up at 8:45. 

MApDGE H.—CHANCE, handled as before, down at 8:48 in 
brier patch at edge of woods. Madge H. started a rabbit 

drove out in a grass field; Chance, who was brought, 
failed to catch on. Madge drove to a loss in adjoining field. 
Here Chance py = the trail, working industriously, and 
soon unwound the trail, forcing Bunny from his hiding and 
trailing to a loss in the public road. Coming back another 
rabbit was started in the same field which proved to be one 
of the best runners yet found. Both dogs did well, but 
Chance did most of the leading and drove the rabbit into a 
board pile. Up at 9:55. This ended the Derby, and the 
judges announced the winners: First, Little Hornet; second, 
Chance; third, Madge H.; res., Harker S. 


All-Age—13 to 15in. 

Class.C, 13to 15in., open to all beagles not having been 

laced first at any recognized field trial. Fee to start, $5. 

irst Dy = 50; second, 30; third, 20 per cent. Ten starters. 

A. C, Peterson’s b., w. and t ticked dog Sailor (Royal— 
Forest Beauty C.) with McKeesport Kennels’ b., w. and t. 
bitch Lady Linda (Driver—Copsy). 

T. C. Moxham’s b., w. and t. bitch .Chippy (Bounce K.— 
Anna T.) with Mark Lewis, Jr.’sb., w. and t. bitch Mollie L. 
(Don—Mollie). 

Franklin Field Trial Kennels’ b., w. amd t. bitch Belle 8. 
(Sailor—Lucy 8.) with R. C. Slinger’s b., w. and t. dog Ram- 
rod (Black Joe—Flora). 

Frank Gallz’s b., w. and t. dog Doc Weller (Sam Weller— 
Belva Lock wood) with Franklin Field Trial Kennels’ b., w. 
and t. dog Summers's Sailor (Sailor—S. Fly). 

Franklin Field Trial Kennels’ w. and t. bitch Summers’s 
Fly (Clover—Lucy 8S.) with Jas. McAleer’s b., w. and t. bitch 
Kitty Rowdy—Maric). 

SAILOoOR—LaDY LINDA were put down in clover patch at 
10:05, Sailor handled by owner, A. C. Peterson, Lady Linda 
by Theo, Bolljie. A rabbit was soon started, but a picket 
fence interfered, and both dogs had to be helped over by 
their handlers. Both dogs bit off the scent together, when 
& pretty chase was had-over what the judges pronounced a 
very steep hill. Running to a loss, both dogs were taken up 
and a move was made to more level ground. A rabbit was 
discovered in its form by a spectator; both dogs were brought 
up, and bunny jumped from her form. Both dogs catching 
together, a very hard drive followed into a grass field, where 
for a time a loss was made. Lady Linda found another rab- 
bit, and drove to cover; but Sailor here exhibited good qual- 


ity, sticking to the rabbit and bringing it back to cover, 
near where it was started. Up at 10:50. 
CHIPPY—MOLLIE L.—Down at 10:55 in woods. Chippy 


handled by owner, T. C. Moyham, Mollie L. by owner, Mark 
Lewis, Jr. Chippy soon started a rabbit, and after a short 
chase by sight the rabbit took refuge in a stone quarry, nei- 
ther dog having the advantage. Moving on up a ravine a 
bit, a rabbit was started by Mollie L., who trailed well into 
the woods; but owing to the high wind good trailing was 
ar for either dog, and after a loss, both dogs were 
ordered up at 11:55. Lunch was now announced at the 
Young farm, where all partook heartily of sandwiches, hot 
coffee and pumpkin pie. 

BELLE S.—RAMROD.—This brace was put down after lunch, 
at 12:30, in an orchard. Belle S. handled by owner. D. F. 
Summers, Ramrod by James Phillips. A rabbit was started 
by Summers, and both dogs called on, but owing to a pecu- 
liarity of the fences about this field which the dogs couldn’t 
get through, the running was marred for a while; but after 
getting away, a very pretty chase was had, Belle S. doing 
the best work so far. At last the rabbit took refuge in a 
board pile, from which it was dislodgot. both dogs drivin 
to cover, where Belle 8S. caught the rabbit. Up at 1:23 P. M. 
“Doc WELLER—SUMMERS's SAILoR.—This pair was put 
down at 1:25, Weller handled by Jas. McAleer, Summers’s 
Sailor by D. F. Summers. No o- was found by this pair 
for some time; but after moving over some barren fields a 
rabbit was started, and both dogs caught on, Sailor cuttin, 
out all the work, and Weller being satisfied to trail behind. 
Sailor drove his game fast and true into rocks in a ravine, 
where he marked the hole in grand style. Taken away, rab- 
bits began jumping on all sides, in fact, entirely too ene. 
They were worked => to trail, when Sailor again drove h 
game to a ground hole and marked the hole, he having de- 
cidedly the best of the heat. Up at 2:30, 

SUMMERS's FLY—KiITTy.—This long looked-for brace were 
a down at 2:35 where previous pair were taken up. Fly, 

andled by Summers, Kitty by owner, James McAleer. 
They were cast off in a grass field where so many rabbits 
were seen. A spectator discovered one in its form. Both 
dogs were taken up by their handlers when the rabbit was 
jumped from his squat. Then began one of the best runs of 
the meet. Both were evenly matched as tos and nose, 
but Kitty’s years of experience in trailing rabbits stood her 
in = stead now. Trailing across a ravine in full view of 
judges and handlers, beautiful work was done by this pair, 
routing bunny from every cover she took to. But this rab- 
bit had not exhausted all its cunning. When driven from 
the last cover she took to the water, running more than 
20yds. in water up the stream and squatting at the edge of 
the water, never moving, although Kitty passed within a 
few feet of her. The judges ordered the handlers to take 
their dogs and work them up, when bunny wes quickly 
driven to a ground hole, Kitty marking the hole, This was 
an excellent exhibition of good and accurate trailing, Kitty 
seeming to have the best of it. Up at 3:05. 


Second Series. 


MOLLIE I..—SAILOR were down at 3:10 at the edge of a 
scrub oak thicket, and were handled as before. Game was 
found at once, but owing to the density of the thicket and 
fallen logs the work was not as fast as in previous heats, 
although both acquitted themselves well. Mollie L. was a 
bit over fat, and did not have the speed she possesses when 
in condition. Sailor did most of the leading. Up at 3:35. 

Cuippy—Lapy Linpa.—This_brace was put down at 3:38, 
handled as before. They were started in scrub oaks, both 
dogs hunting well, but neither harking to the other, but 
running eeparately. They were carried on toa field 
where & small rabbit was found, which took to the public 
road and the dogs went toa loss. Up at 4:15, ‘ 

BELLE 8.— Doc WELLER, handled as before, went down at 
4:18, A rabbit was star near a deserted veyard, tak- 
ing at once to the thicket in the rear. The brace did excel- 
lent work, both dogs showing good hunting sense and driv- 

the game rapidly and true to cover. Up at 5:20. 


CLUB MEETING. 


In the evening the annual meeting of the club was held in 
the parlors of the Hotel Faddis, Dr. S. W. Hartt, the presi- 
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dent, in thechair. Officers were elected for the year resulted 
as follows: President, J. W. Siengees: Vice Presidents, 
Theo. Bolljie and D. 7p. Summers; Secretary-Treasurer, L. 
O. Seidel; Executive Committee, A. C. Peterson, Dr. S. W. 
Hartt, Mark Louis. The official show judges are Dr. W. E. 
Johnston, D. F. Summers, A. C. Peterson. Delegate to the 
A. K. C., Theo. Bolljie. The question of giving oe 
prizes at dog shows being brought up, it was vo at it 
was the sense of the meeting that in all cases where the Cen- 
tral Beagle Club offers special prizes at recognized bench 
shows, judging must be done by a judge recommended by 
the Central Beagle Club or by one recommended by any 
ized beagle club of America. 

Thursday morning opened with a steady downpour of rain, 
saturating everything, so that scent lay rly. Everything 
seemed calculated to allay the ardor of dogs and men. 

SUMMERS’s SAILOR—KITTY.—This excellent pair were put 
in thicket at 7:30, handled as before. A rabbit was started 
by a spectator, and both dogs were worked up to where the 
rabbit was seen. With the rain now coming down in tor- 
rents, both dogs caught on, Kitty in the lead, driving well 
to an open pasture field, in which was a deserted graveyard, 
surrounded by an osage hedge, with only one or two open- 
ings large enough for thedogs. Here the rabbit sought 
shelter, and was again dislodged by one of the handlers, fol- 
lowed by a nice chase to cover. Kitty catching on first and 
doing most of the leading. Moving on, another rabbit was 
started and driven to cover, both dogs working keenly and 
actively. Up at 8:40. 

SAILOR—Doc WELLER were put down in grass field at 8:45, 
handled as before. In this, asin all other races of this day, 
rabbits had to befound by handlers or spectators, as no scent 
lay for the dogs. A rabbit was soon started, both dogs were 
laid on, when an excellent chase was had up a steep billside 
to a sheep pasture, where both went toa loss. Sailor cut out 
all the work in this heat; Weller seemed satisfied to run be- 
hind. Up at 9. 

The prizes were awarded: First, Kitty; second, Summers’s 
Sailor; third, Sailor; reserve, Doc Weller. 


Class D, All-Age—13in. or Under. 


LITTLE HoRNET—PINNIE.—This lively pair were cast off in 
woods at 9:05, Little Hornet handled by Jas. McAleer, Pin- 
nie handled by D. F. Summers. The rain, which had for a 
while, now began falling in sheets, as it was driven py a 
strong west wind, more than an hour wasspent in searching 
for game, while rain, sleet and snow fell thick and fast. At 
last a rabbit was routed from some brush in a ravine; both 
dogs worked up. and Little Hornet caught on, Pinnie hark- 
ing. A beautiful race was seen with this crack pair. They 
carried the trail a long distance through a grass field to a 
farmhouse, where both dogs gave up, evidently frightened 
at something. Coming back, another was started, which 
proved to be a good runner also, and was driven to a loss in 
acornfield. A small rabbit was found at once, when an- 
other good exhibition of trailing was witnessed by all. Little 
Hornet had most foot, indeed put up a remarkable run, de- 

ending on her own nose. Up at 11:15, the judges awarding 
Tittle Hornet first, Pinnie second. 

Lunch was now announced at the Young farm. After 
lunch the champion 18-15in. class was called, when Kitty 
and Stump were entered for honors. 


Champion Class. 


Kitry—StumPp.—When this brace was put down great in- 
terest was awakened over the outcome of the contest. 
Kitty’s work had been seen by all at these trials, and Stum 
was fresh from her victoriesin the East. Kitty was handl 
by owner, Jas. McAleer, Stump by owner, D. F. Summers. 
Down at 12:30 in edge of wood, an through a driving rain 
mingled with snow. A long tramp was had before game 
was found. Finally a rabbit was jumped from his form in a 
sheep pasture. The dogs were put on and the fastest driv- 
ing of the trials took place. The rabbit was a good one, and 
ran well through the rain. Stump kept up her reputation 
for speed and had somehow the best of the heat, although 
neither dog could do themselves justice owing to the exces- 
sive rain. Up at 1:45, the judges awarding Stump first prize. 

Owing to inclement weather the club unanimously voted 
to postpone the running for club cups and special prizes 
until next year. Returning to headquarters all partook of 
a bountiful supper, after which the club boarded the hand- 
some packet Adam Jacobs, arriving in Pittsburg next morn- 
ing. After handshakes and hearty good-byes, all promisiog 
each other to be back next year with more and better dogs, 
the members took their several routes to their respective 
homes. L. O. SEIDEL. 


INTERNATIONAL EIGHTH ANNUAL. 





Up to the Average. 


CHATHAM, Ont.,-Nov. 19.—The eighth annual trials of the 
International Field Trials Club may be classed as up to 
the high average of this organization. In the Derby there 
were but seven starters out of fourteen nominations. These 
starters showed no great talent, but brought out one fine 
young dog, Noble Chieftain, winner of first, which with fur- 
ther work, may show later far down in more important 
events. He isa very fetching worker, and moreover, a good 
stiff, upstanding, useful field dog, of evident constitution avd 
stamina. I liked him very much. Essie D., second in the 
Derby, is a bright and ane Dpy. little one, and very rightly 

laced. Nora, third, and Heath Gladstone, fourth, might 

ave done more. Nora was olf her nose, with asore and 
swelled muzzle, and Heath Gladstone needs a shade more 
hunting on quail in open country. 


The All-Age a Good One. 


The All. Age stakes were far and away better relatively than 
the Derby, and indeed, something of a surprise, not so much 
for the quality of any one dog, as for the evenness of several 
good ones. For the first twod birds were found in fair 
abundance, seventeen bevies the first day, though some were 
worked the second and third time. 


The Club Meeting. 


The club meeting was held at the Rankin House, Chat- 
ham, Monday evening, Nov. 15, President Richard Ban- 
han in the chair and Secretary W. B. Wells at the desk. 
utine business was despatched promptly. The report 
of the hon. sec. showed $123 35 on the right side of the ledger. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, R. Baoghen, of Windsor; pouegat 7. apaausee, W. Bz 
Wells, of Chatham; first vice-president, H. M. Graydon,of Lon- 
don; second vice-president, I. L. Nicholls, of Chatham; execu- 
tive committee. L. H. Smith, M. Smith, Jos. Kime, C. R. At- 
kinson, W. D. Tristen, A. Wells, T. G. Davey, Thos. Gutridge 
Geo. H. Briggs, Dr. 0. Totten.’ The secretary was advised 
to correspond with the passenger departments of railroads 
with the view to securing free carriage of dogs. 

There came up before the executive committee the appli- 
cation of Dr. J. R. Daniels, of Leamington, for the transfer 
tothe International trials of his entries in the abandoned 
Peninsular field trials, Nellie Wilson (first at Monongahela 
trials) and Sam’s Bang. Of course, request was made 
long after the close of the Derby entry in the International 
gi ‘en — the a of the second gactels (Sept. 1), 

merely a requ or @ courtesy. @ matter re- 

ceived wdiseeetion distinguished for courtesy and ore. 

must oan tote rules, ot RS Poecens 
more as 

had been filed against the proposed course. The cikeg one 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


declined, with the explanation that while the club would be 
glad to have it, it did not feel it had the right to do so. 


The Banquet. 


After the business meeting those present adjourned to a 

ame dinner given at the Rankin House bv Mr. W. B. Wells. 

he latter had been out duck hunting, and each man at 
table, some thirty in all, had half a mallard to his portion, 
there seeming to be a roast duck factory somewhere in the 
rear of the hall. There were ewes only four men from 
Yankeeland, Messrs. John Davidson, of Monroe, Mich.; Ed. 
Warner, of Detroit; Jake Klein, of Detroit, W. Ww. McCain, 
of Stevensville, Pa. 

The Grounds. 


The junds were at Mitchell’s Bay. near the shore of 
Lake St. Clair, where the trials were held last year, The 
field party again put up at Mr. C. W. Raymond’s hostlery, 
which was a bit crowded, but as comfortable as one could 
ask, convenient to the grounds, and run with a view to 
affording all present the utmost enjoyment and pleasure 
possible. These grounds are good, ths birds abundant 
enough. The fields aresmall, but there is stubble in plenty 
to try out in the open, and cover enough for game to cling 
to in winter. Of course, the judges and spectators are 
obliged to walk, and thus the sport resembles a day’s shoot 
ing. Indeed, I have earlier remarked that these are perha 
more purely amateur in their character than any in the 
country. They are’developing some cracking good field 
dogs, and are doing their share toward exploding the fallacy 
about “‘speed and range.”” As to another field trial notion, 
Judge Davidson remarked before beginning the running: 

“T shall be much pleased if all you gentlemen will bring 
up your dogs for examination for their ‘field trial form’ be- 
fore we begin torun. In this way we shall not need to run 
the dogs at all, but can judge the dogs on the shape of their 
hips, and ane at what they ona to do at finding birds.” 
There is a heap of good sense under this sarcasm. 

After a while we shall hear less of the absurd distinction 
between the “field trial dog” and the “shooting dog’”—the 
foolishest of all foolish distinctions. Mr. W. E. Warner, one 
of the judges, was right when he said to-day: ‘“‘What I call 
a high-class field trial dog is just a high-class shooting dog.”’ 
A while ago this declaration would have been heresy, yet it 
could never have been anything but hard horse sense. 


The Judges. 


For the judges, Mr. John Davidson and Mr. W. E. War- 
ner, too much cannot be said; but little need be said, since 
both are so well known. They did their hard work with con- 
scientiousness in every detail, and with the skill and judg- 
ment that comes only of long acquaintance with dogs work- 
ing on game. John Davidson is now sixty-eight years of 
age, and it was hard for him to follow fast and fresh dogs 
at speed all day; but this he did, and lost nothing that was 
going on. There are some who think John’s temper grows 
perhaps mellower with age, but there are none who have 
discovered any change in his keenness of perception ina 
dog’s performance afield, or in his knowledge of the habits of 
game birds, Mr. Davidson still remains loyal to Scotland, 
and we all had fun joking him about it. 

“T know right well,’’ said he, one day in an argument at 
table, ‘that Wallace was the greatest Scotchman ever born, 
and that is saying much.” 

“You forget, John,’’ said a friend sitting near him. ‘You 
have forgotten another and still greater tchman.” 

“And who'll he be, tell me that, mon?” said John. 

“Oh, his name would be such a matter as John Davidson!” 

“A-weel, mon,’ said John, with no visible twinkle, ‘I said 
only that Wallace was the greatest man of his owg century, 
do you mind!” 

or Mr. Davidson there could be no better associate than 
Mr. Warner. The latter is an athlete, and his tall and pow- 
erful form was always close up with the dogs and nothing 
escaped him. The best of insight into the tr als game, good 
judgment and a perfect good humor and bonhommie consti- 
tuted him an ideal judge. No club can ask a better or abler 


one. 
The Derby. 


Following is the description of the Derby entry as drawn 
for the running, only seven Costing: 

Maid Marian, b., w. and t. English setter bitch (Dash An- 
tonio—Lady Mingo), owned by H. Marshall Graydon, Lon- 
don, with Noble Chieftain, b. and w. English setter bitch 
(Dash Antonio—Rose Rapid), owned by Geo. Kime, Mitchell’s 


v. 

High Noon, b. and w. English setter bitch ( ), 
owned by S. Holmes, Chatham, with Nora, b., w. and t. 
English setter bitch (Washtenaw Grouse—Gladstone’s Nora), 
owned by Jake Cline, Detroit. 

Midday, b. and w. English setter bitch ( ), 
owned by S. Holmes, Chatham, with Heath Gladstone, blue 
belton mee setter dog (Dan Belton—Forest Gladstone), 
owned b . W. McCain, Stevensville, Pa. 

Essie D., b., w. and t. English setter bitch (Brighton Dick 
—Nancy), owned by J. W. Humphridge, London, a bye. 


Tuesday, Nov. 16. 


Weather wet and windy after the late storm, birds dis- 

po to be wild. The party arrived on the grounds just be- 
‘ore noon. Rasnisg began at 1 P. M. 

MAID MARIAN—NOBLE CHIEFTAIN.—Mr. Graydon handled 
Maid, Mr. Geo. Kime Chieftain The latter showed superior 
range and went to his work like a veteran. Marian 
had less judgment and was not in so good control. Indeed 
Chieftain seemed in all-age form and a vate soeten field 
worker. A bev yep t by men walking. aid pointed 
the old scent, Chieftain to order as he caméd u 
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Again three birds were flushed, the dogs getting no work. P 


Chieftain worked out the trail of a single in the woods, but 
it went out wild ahead of him. Later he pointed, Maid de- 
clining to back, but no bird was put up. Maid seemed to 
have but a poor notion of the game. Down 4 minutes. 

HicgH NooN—NorA.—Former handled by Holmes, latter by 
Joe Spracklin. A very baddish pair. zh Noon showed 
herself a fiend to find birds, but regularly flashed every bird 
she got to. Nora evinced but very poor nose and had no 
conndence in it. Noon has plenty nose and is snappy, but 
guileless of all sort of staunchness. She ran up two Bovies 
and a single, both she and Nora chasing this. Nora pointed 
sparrows once, Noon passing her contemptuously for larger 
meat. Nora false pointed once. On stubble Spracklin shot 
a rabbit, and at the report a bene? A flew off. Marked along a 
log fence, Noon was badly handled here, not being brought 
up when Nora was among the birds. Nora was not even 
then sureof her nose, but moved her tail as she stood. 
Sprocklin og out six singles here, and deserved far more 
credit for his energy than did Nora for her nose or Mr. 
— for his ability as a field trial handler. Down 42 

nutes. 

MIDDAY AND HEATHER GLADSTONE.—The former by Mr. 
Holmes, the latter by Mr. McCain, owners handling. 
Neither very wide por very fast. Midday, on woods, e 
game. arabbitseen later. On stubble, Midday pointed false, 

eather not backing. Along a likely weedy fence the dogs 
found nothing. John Dartinen, who is a a bird 
dog himself, came along and saw fresh tracks in the muddy 
road and a bevy was put up and marked at the edge of a 
wood and along a fence, Heather pointing at the old trail 
when brought on, The dogs bungled at the singles, the 
only point talling to Heather, which broke in a step or two 
when Midday ran in and on afterthe bird. The bulk of these 
birds could not be found. A yellow pup from a farm house 
later ran them out from their huddle further on and in the 
wood. Down 1 hour. 
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Essiz’D., a bye, run with Noble Chieftain. Mr. ©. Alien 
handled Essie for Mr. Homphridge. A clinking heat, the 
little bitch showing a 1 antity of speed and going merry asa 
lark. Three fields blank. Chieftain made game, and dropped 
as the bevy went out. On singles, in heavy cover, Essie got 
two points, but wheeled back on both in a way suspiciously 
like a blink. Taken up and led to a field, Essie pointed, but 
but did not likeover well. Called up, she made game again, 
and a bird was seen running and was put up. A long march 
was made, and at sundown Chieftain made out'a bevy ia tall 
weeds, and several sections of itcame out of the weeds where 
pee he had pointed. Down 1 hourand 20minutes. End 
of day. 





Wednesday, Nov. 17. 


Weather bright and clear. Running an at 8:30. 

Essig D.—Nora.—C. Allen handled Essie, Jos. Sprocklin, 
Nora. Both had range enough, Essie cut out her fields like 
a veteran. Nora twice showed evidence of being off her nose 
(she had a swelled and sore muzzle). A bevy was later 
walked up and marked, the dogs being taken over. Both 
made game on the open stubble, but Essie cast up into the 
wind, pointed the bevy and blinked it plainly, going back a 
few steps. Nora was brought up to point, and did so, in 
spite of the jndges’ warning to let Essie work it out. With- 
out Essie, Nora would never have known the birds were 
there. On very bare corn ground Essie made game, but put 
up the bevy in casting about to locate it, she dropping to 
wing. Ata fence, Essie promptly went to her game, but put 
up the birds again. In thicket, two birds came ont; Hesie 
broke through excited, Nora, also, the latter chasing. . More 
birds went out behind the birds, possibly another.bevy. On 
the woods and slashes Essie kept up her gait, and was quar- 
tering her ground beautifully and carefully. Down 1 hour 
2 minutes. 

HEATH GLADSTONE—MAID MARIAN.—For Maid little 
could be said. False-pointing, failure to back, and failure 
to find, were among the least of her faults. She seemed to 
have no conception of hunting, and was quite aimless. 
Heath passed through one bevy. He pointed three birds, 
under his nose, but sprang at them puppyish, and put them’ 
up. He chased a single, stopping to order. He pointed, but 
located the bird badly, it going up 30ft. to one side. He was 
not very steady toshot, but broke in, stopping to call. Down 
87 minutes. 

Higo Noon—NOBLE CHIEFTAIN.—The former is a natural 
pot-hunter, and made for the hedges, leaving Chief to quar- 
ter out the fields, which he did handsomely. After a stiff 
little run, Chief made gameon stubble. He cast about with 
the caution of an old one, and a nag into a grand bevy- 
point at edge of a cornfield. High Noon was not in his class 
as a field dog, and, compared to his gait, she was an ice 
wagon with an injured wheel against a smart trap with cobs 
and a double tiger. This young dog showed,very old-headed 
and methodical. Down 35 minutes, 

High NooN—HEATH GLADSTONE.—On marked birds 
Heath pointed, and Noon ran up the birds after her invari- 
able fashion. Both chased and were hard to quiet. Noon 
flushed a single. Heath pointed, but no bird materialized, 
it being possibly fur. Down 13 minutes, 

The judges now ordered up the dogs and announced the 
winners in the Derby as follows: rst, Noble Chieftain; 
second, Essie D.; third, Nora; fourth, Heath Gladstone. 

This Derby brought out two good dogs, Noble Chieftain 
was fit for All-Age competitions as he ran. e D., c 
of her timidity in pointing, as she easily can be, will be a 
brilliant little one, She is a bird finder, and is tractable and 
intelligent, In type she is smaller than Noble Chieftain, 
The latter is a Dash Antonio puppy, and shows his size and 
carriage, standing high-headed and going high-headed, with 
excellent judgment and positiveness, as well as will, speed 
and method. ; 

The All-Age drawings were as follows: 

Forest Gladstone, b., w. and t. English setter dog (Dan— 
Kelsey’s Blue Jess), W. W. McCain, Stevensville, Pa., with 
Count Vassar, b., w. and t. English setter dog (Dash Antonio 
—Queen Bess 2d), J. Kline, Detroit. 

Selkirk Tana, b., w. and t. English setter bitch (Theirs— 
Cambriana), W. B, Wells, Chatham, with Lock, b., w. and 
belton-ticked English setter dog (Locksley—Leddersdale), R. 
Bangham, Windsor. 

Dash Antonio, b., w. and t. English setter See (Aotente— 
Lady Lucifer), R. Bangham, Windsor, with Selkirk Whyte, 
b., w. and t. English setter dog (Whyte B.—Luna), W. B. 
Wells, Chatham, 

Cleopatra, b, and w. English setter bitch (Mingo 2d—Cam- 
briana), W. B. Wells, Chatham, with Maud W., b, and w. 

inter bitch (Plain Sam—Beppo’s Mollie), Leamin; 

ointer Kennels. : 
All-Age Stake. 


At the close of the Derby the first pair in the All-Age were 
called out, going down at 11:41. 

Forrest GLADSTONE—CoUNT VASSAR.—Mr, McCain, own- 
er, handled Forest, Joe Sprocklin Count. The latter at once 
showed his heels to Forest, which was trained in the Penn- 
sylvania hills in heavier cover and not for the speedier work 
of the open. Count is an old veteran at this game, and has 
been hunted for many days in succession. In the edge of a 
thicket Count snappedintoa point. Forest, broughton, also 

nted. A small bevy went out a bit further on. Count 
ad all the credit here, finding his bird far ahead and alone. 
On singles, Forest poiated, steady to wing. Count failed to 
back here, apparently, though the cover was thick and he 
may not have seen him. No bird was put up, a running 
partridge being the probable cause of the situation. On far- 
ther, Forest pointed and moved on. He made game, but 
had not located his bevy when it was walked up to one side 
of bim. These birds scattered on the open woods anda 
small thicket. Three ridges (ruffed grouse) were also 
ut up here, which made matters bad, as some trailing was 
Sone by both on these, especially by Count, who took Sprock- 
lin off after apartridgesume way Forest pointed and nosed 
up bis bird. On the open woods Forest pointed, Count also 
inting and moving on, a partridge flushing wild ahead. 
‘orest pointed and moved up, stopped again, and again 
failed to materialize bis bird. unt made game and 
Sprocklin killed a bird that rose near behind bim. 
orest had now pointed again at a log heap, but no bird, the 
bevy having run over a good bit of this ground. Count 
pointed and moved on, a bird going out behind. Again Count 
— roading on the runnin rds. Forest was now 
‘ound pointing stanch at edge of the thicket, but it was a 
false point. Count rapidly roaded on, seeming to under- 
stand ter how to locate his birds, and a partridge went 
out ahead. Count pointed, Forest backed nicely; but Count 
moved on, the still running, perhaps one of the par- 
a. At a treetop Forest pointed a bevy to his own 
t. A few yards on, at a fence, Count pointed first, 
Forest drawing ahead of him and pointing. Jealous of this, 
Count left, jumped over the fence, and landed smash among 
the birds, which went out and were murked out. The 
were sent out over a stubble, but brought back to 
marked birds. Forest ted, Count also pointing at the 
same time on the ite side of the fence. Forest again 
pointed and moved on. Forest was clearly lacking in prompt- 
ness and speed on running birds, though showing nose and 
training to the gun. 1 hour. 
followed at the roadside a half mile from the 
closing scenes of this busy heat. 

SELKIRK TanA—Lock.—Mr. W. B. Wells handled Tana, 

Joe Sprocklin Lock. The fastest brace yet down in the two 


oo ale Sud tauking, Sok passive: nna ond posainrian 
tra not m ™m an ni 

be wmaining steady. M0 bid foot After 40 minutes of 
barren work the party moved to the grounds of the morn- 
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ing. Put down again at 2:30 on stubble, and in less than 80 
seconds Lock had a handsome point. Tana refused to back, 
but ran up close to point. Shethen passed him and the 
birds went up ahead, both steady to shot and wing. On 
eorn, Tana pointed a single, it going out as she —— 
Tana ted. Lock ted. pa none too steady to 
wing here. At a fence Lock worked out a nice point on 
= that — —- He ie ae out : e aac 
row in good meat dog style, getting three points. ‘ana cas 
in ahead and pointed, Uae backing perfectly at 85yds., a 

bevy find for Tana. Brought up, Lock pointed and so 

id Tana still, and two more birds went out. Singles, on 

Lock pointed, Tana drew by him and stole his point, 
Lock taking it -paturedly and steadily. These showed 
us a lot of work, Lock looming up pretty well. Tana was a 
merry one, a mere vest-pocket one, of a type which I can 
never learn to like. Yet sbe see’ a finder, and ber worst 
fault was failure to back and a shade of unsteatiness. 

Dasu ANTONIO-—SELKIRK WHYTE.—The former by Sprock- 
lin, the latter by Mr. Wells, owner. Dash went over his 
field in his customary rapid style. Whyte showed plenty of 
speed, and a me and cheerful action. Whyte flushed a 

ngle, not to wind fault, ashedroppedinstantly. He backed 

on a point which developed no bird. Whyte now went 
out far ahead, but his ] were too good for his nose. Com- 
ing down wind, he had the bad luck to run smash through a 
bevy. Both honored this footscent when brought up. On 
the woods, after singles the dogs were burried on entirel 
too fast, in fact, absurdly so for shooting purposes, thoug 
this may be orthodox field trial work. They passed and 
missed about all the birds. Dash pointed and Sprocklin 
killed, Dash steady; Whyte cautioned by his handler. Both 
made game on a partridge which went out ahead. Dash 
pointed at a brush heap, one bird was found; but a few yards 
on both made game, and Dash cast about to head the run: 
ning birds. He ran over a single, dropping to wing. He 
moved on and another went up not pane. Dash pointed 
once more, but the bird hed slipped him again and run on. 
Whyte was having no better luck, though he made a very 

impression. Down 50 minutes. 

CLEOPATRA—MAvupD W.—Mr. Wells handled his old favor- 
ite, once winner of this stakes, last year second in them. She 
was down with the onl pointer in the stakes, Maud W., 
handled by Hess Milliken. Maud showed a very fast, 
nervous, snappy one, going out very far ahead, yelping and 
barking. She stopped to gaze down a rabbit hole, but left 
it. Clo had plenty of speed, of course, and at first it seemed 
she had the first — but she moved on, Maud jumped 
into a nd-stand bevy-point @0yds. ahead, along the feuve, 
Clo backing handsomely. On some distance, Clo was seen 
on a fair point, and Maud backed uncertainly and to order. 
Clo could show nothing but some domestic chickens for all 
this and got laughed at. Clo again made game on corn, but, 
though she rounded, no birds were found. Across a wide 
field d jumped into a second fine bevy-point and was 
steady to shot. In heavy cover, she flushed two singles. 
Led for fifteen minutes, the 
5 P. M.,a time for bird- neing. In less than a minute 
Maud had nailed her third bevy in fine positive style, Clo 
backing all right. In less than three minutes more Mand 
had polated ber fourth bevy, and was booked for further 
running. Clo pointed a single. She pointed again and 
moved on. Maud backed very badly. Maud whipped into 
a single point, Clo backing nicely. Maud had ecored four 
bevies and one single clean, and two shaky backs. Clo had 
little to offset this, but she had made no mistakes, so it was 
wise of the judges after all to ask to see her again the next 
dey, as they did. Down one hour and twenty minutes. End 
of day. 


were put down on corn at 


Thursday, Noy. 18. 


Weather again clear and lovely forthe work. Running 
began at 9 in second series of the All-Age. 
SELKIRK TANA—CoUNT VAssaR.—Count proved himself a 
werful, fast dog, oa perhaps he might have quartered 
is fields asbade more thoroughly. Tana was fast enough. 
Both made game, Tana moved on, put up the bevy and 
chased. Count dropped. Tava chased again as the birds 
scattered Bp. seeming under baddish control here. A bevy 
was flushed and flew over Tana and she was steadier then. 
Count was found pointing, but no other bird went out. A 
moment later he whirled intu a good single point on stubble 
and was steady to that. Tana also ted at edge of 
thicket, but no bird was found. A bird went up ahead of 
Count as he lay, and Tana needed steadying as it crossed 
near her. Ona bit, Count pointed, Tana refusing to back, 
but running acircle about him. Count roaded on and put 
up this bird. He was well under control. Up for 10 minutes 
and a cornfield drawn blank. UP again for a few minuter. 
Cast off on stubble, Count showed his bird sense by striking 
for alikely hedge and an roading. Tana was sent up 
and joined him, passed him and finally ran up the bevy, 
gaining small glory here. Tana pointed a single in a ditch. 
t readed, Tana stole ahead of him, pointing, he com- 
ing up also pointed and two birds were put up before him. 
Count trailed a runner, but it went out ahead. Later, 
Count pointed a single. He was steady to shot and under 
control at all times, and, in short, seemed a fine dog. 
is fault was asort of hesitation about going up to his 
birds. Tana had acertain snappy quality, but needed far 
more handling and soutlaning. wn 1 hour 10 minutes. 
DasH ANTONIO—MAUD W.—Manud wentout yelping. Dash 
had been barking all the morning in the wagon, and tugging 
on the lead to get away. He plunged on likea locomotive 
and soon plunged bang into a bevy point in the heart of a 
brier , which heseemed to lice, Maud backed indiffer- 
ently, looking at ber handler and cropping as he came up. 
On a bit, Maud pointed a single. They drew some blank 
covers and were led a short way over bare fields. Turned 
down again, Dash took the bit in his teeth and proceeded to 
run the whole procession. Alwaysself-willed and headlong, 
he here broke away and went on a quarter of a mile, Sprock- 
lin running and whistling after him. This was at least awk- 
ward. Meantime Maud hunted rather aimlessly, and the 
heat had little quality. Finally, after some five minutes of 
hard work, Sprocklin came up with Dash, who had had his 
way and gone to the place where he thought the birds were. 
He had a bevy pointed in a weedy fence. aud came up and 
pointed the same bevy independently on the opposite side of 
the fence, not seeing Dash. On a flat field, again re- 
fused to obey, but went off by himself to a hedge, pointed, 
and a bird went up. He hung to the hedge, but failed to 
score on a bird w he passed close. Meantime Maud was 
far away, and the scene was not ideal, Dash refusing 
to honor his handiler’s whistle or call and his own 
course. Maud, some 300yds. ahead, got a clean bevy point 
and held it handsomely till we came up. Dash came along 
a ditch, and woey not seeing Maud, pointed also. On 
singles in thicket, Maud pointed a single. Dash ted on 
arunning bird, but had no credit, hough two birds went 
out near. Both were ready to goon. carried too much 
flesh and showed lack of thé hard hun he needs, but he 
up in his gait or his i apqndenee. Down 
in all 1 hour 14 utes. Lunch followed heat, 
Lock—SELKIBK WHYTE.—These were taken back from the 
road and put down on exactly the same place where Lock 
had been with Tana the day before. itness the intelli- 
panes the meat dog. Lock in less than twenty seconds 
ad fore direct to the spot where he had found these birds 
the day before, and was poin them at about the 
same spot. Over on corn, no gle work was had. On a 
, Whyte took a turn or so out of a rabbit, just for 
fun. T drew some blank fields. Whyte was letting 
down in speed as compared with the day before. Lock was 





fast as ever, and lar as clockwork; with 4 long, reachin 
gallop, that took him over a lot of ground and at a ga 
lenty fast enough to find birds ina sustained manner. 
Tock was now working outside of Whyte, and on dead 
leavés he first pointed. Moving on, yte pointed ard 
moved on, Lock backing, looking back over his own shoul- 
der, a singular position. This was likely asquirrel. Lock 
painted again in the woods, “ore backing. A rabbit was 

. Taken up for a few fieldsand put down at woods, 

yte pointed, k backed; no bird found. All thiscover 
briefly a very long and discouraging walk in the middle of 
the der. The advice of our guide, the local enthusiast Char- 
lie’ Mills, had taken the party a couple of miles astray over 
sheep pastures, marsbes and woods, with no feeding unds 
lear them—a very ygiely country. It was ae the fault of 
the dogs that. no birds were found in this bruising heat. 

wn 1 hour55 minutes, the longest pent yet. 

ASH ANTONIO—CLEOPATRA.—Destined to be a brilliant 
heat. Both degs went out past a bevy which w s at once 
walked np near the edge of a narrow wood, and marked on 
grass. Dash was first to point, Cie backing. Three feet 
further he nailed another, and she also one close by. Clo 
pointed again, or stopped just the bird went up. They 
were all around in the grass. pointed again here and 
moved on. On woods, Clo pointed, but did not locate her 
bird very accurately, Mr. Wells walking it to one side. He 
stegdied her to order. Three feet further she picked off 
another point in her smart way, and Mr. Wells killed, she 
steady toshot. Ten yards further she pointed again, but as 
Dagh tame up she sprung in and put up the bird—a baddish 
error. Ten feet further she and Dash both pointed, a bird 
going out, few monients later Dash pointed, Clo back- 
ing sweetly, but no bird was found. On to thicket, Dash 
got the first. point, but Clo swung in around him and point- 
fd abead. Clo sprung after this bird as Mr. Wells put it up, 
showing an unsteadiness which is a singular thing in the 
old lady, who showed better last year than she did this. At 
this time Dash was out nearer the edge of the thicket, and 
bere be pointed, the bird going out over the fence. ash got 
five points up to this time on this bevy. The birds were wild 
from having been harried so much (most of the work had 
been done on five bevies in this neighbor ) and they ran 
like deer down the fence. Clo made a half-dozen roading 
—. and at last headed them and proved out five birds. 
a pointed on stubble near by, no bird; perhaps running 


They were now taken to a new stubble and cut it out 
handsomely, the little bitch going at her true form and Dash 
just getting his stride. It was noticed that the deg Lock, 
after his two hours’ heat, was eager for more. He tugged at 
his head and whined to om away tothe work again. His 
mate, Selkirk Whyte, made no such demonstration. I may 
be old-fashioned and unorthodox, but I believed a good big 
dog can run a good little dog off his feet just as surely as a 
thorou hbred horse will run a polo pony toa standstill. I 
fancied Lock from this time on. p 

On corn, both Dash and Clo made game, and Clo located 
thé bevy first, 30yds. ahead of him. In briers both stopped, 
Dash firm, and a bird went out beyond them in the thicket. 
Along the hedge row Clo cut in ahead smartly and pointed 
a single, starting in a few steps to wing. Later Clo made 
her worst blunder in a beat otherwise brilliant. On a bare 
cornfield she made game, roaded, cast about and came toa 
point, but the bevy was walked up 30ft. back of her, and she 
must have fairly through it to get where she was. 
This bad locating of her birds seemed hard to explain, and 
Mr. Wells admitted he did not see how she could have done 
it. On to woods a single went out, and Clo was seen behind 
the dog which had it, and whereshe had probably located it, 
Taken on over a field at a hedge Clo cunningly got in ahead 
and pointed, Mr. Wells tramping up two birds. This ended 
a very close and interesting heat, in which it would have 
been hard to pick a winner. This was the best heat Dash 
run in the stakes, It certainly proved sufficient warrant for 
bringing Clo forward into the second series and showed her 
to be the good one she was and is. 

Count V AssAaR—MAauUDW.—These got the desirable evening 
run. It was disastrous for Maud, who went to pieces, 
though showing streaks of great brilliancy. She needs more 
work, and with plenty of that may make trouble later, 
though she is of a timid, tender sort, not to one’s fancy for 
field work. On stubble Count pointed, Maud refused to 
back, passed him, raced on, flushed and chased the single 
bird, stopping only toorder. Count sroppes and kept down, 
and a bevy was walked up just beyond him. Both steady to 
shot. On singles, Count pointed, Maud would not. back, but 
raced in, chasing. Maud pointed a single, Count backing. 
Ceunt pointed, Maud refused to back, but went in and stole 
the point, he steady. On 50ft. Maud pointed, but broke in 
peeeeny, Count pointed on two birds, but he might have 
been a bit more positive, and less backward in going up to 
his game. Now ensued, however, the severe test of single 
bird work on dry leaves, and here the shooting d triumphed 
decisively over the nervous and flashing field trial brilliance. 
No better single work was seen at the meet than Count did 
bere. Count picked up four points and one point on fur, 
Maud getting one independent point, and twice runnin 
ahead and taking Count’s point. Again Count pointed, an 
she once more passed him. Count pointed and she passed 
him; no bird found. On a bit from the woods, across the 
canal to the open fields. On corn Maud pe up a single, avd 
chased it. A bevy was near by rose and wax marked. On 
these Maud ran up a single detiberately, and then hustled up 
the bevy and chased them merrily. Her work had now 

rown rank, and was not more than what would be called 
Erilliant puppy work. Of course, she no longer belonged in 
All-Age stakes. On a bit of stubble Count nted, too far 
back on his bird, showing his worst fault. aud started to 
run in to him, but caught scent on the way, and wheeled 
into a good bevy point, steady to wing on order, her handler 
being near. Down 51 minutes. End of dog’s work. 


Friday, Nov. 19. 


Woot qorl and sky overcast, a good morning. Running 
LEOPATRA—LOcK —Lock’s long, sweeping stride kept him 
outside of Clo’s more choppy gait, though the little one cov- 
ered her ground handsomely. Lock showed a grand head 
cussioge and also a lot of bird sense. Crossing a wood, Clo 
pointed a small bevy abead on stubble. Lock in a way did 
not see her. Lock was 75yds. ahead, when Clo nailed a single, 
froze into a grand point assoon as hesawher. In high 

Lock nailed a single in turn, and in turn Clo backed 
handsomely. On stubble Lock made game first, but the 
biteh swung ahead of him up wind and _— in front of 
him, he then backing. As the bird rose Clo started in a step 
or two, dro) ping to caution as usual. Over barecorn ground 
Lock was on and made game on a running bevy which 
was following a ditch. Clomadea swiftand suspiciousdash 
ahead and was stopped by her handler just in time. Sprock- 
lin was just in front of Lock when the went out of the 
diteh, no actual point being scored, though Lock found the 


dogs were taken over the canal to a flat, marshy piece 
of ground, open, with bits of cover. They cut this up nicely, 
it now being plain we were seeing agrand heat. Clo ted 
a single and apes flat to order, Mr. Wells tapping her 
with the whip and standing over close by. Lock was called 
up to back and eat up to Clo as she lay, not backing, and 
yet without dirtinct fault, as Clo was lying flat down and 
all the y were standing about, as though he were called 
up to his handler and not to a distinct and visible point. He 
dla not point Clo’s bird or notice it till just the instant it 


rose. It was known long before that both these dogs would 
y. 


back ectly. 

Lock was now going strong and free; Clo a bit sho 
than on the evening before. e wider range and the equa 
nose and intelligence now made a decisive gap between 
these two beautiful performers. Lock cut out the next 
stubble ahead of her, and made game. She joined him, 
roading with him, and like two grand machines they swung 
off neck and neck on a wide cast to head the bevy, crossin 
the entire field beyond them. It seemed a toss-up whic 
would first get this bevy. Lock would uot leave them. but 
came back. He was wisely left quite to himself. Mr. Wells 
pana thought the birds were ahead on the woods, and he 
took Clo on over there, and she began to niake game. Mean- 
time Lock nailed the bevy he had been after, dropping in 
the fence corner with his head up till Mr. Davidson could 
get up from behind, Mr.. Warner belpg ahead with Clo it 
the edge of the wood. Here the bitch pointed, but ved 
on, and, as it proved, in the wrong direction on her trai , for 
in less than thirty seconds after Lock’s bevy was flushed at 
the field, he sprang over the fence, made a straight run for 
the woods, and at once dumped into a second bevy-point at a 
log and brush heap, doubtless on Clo’s bevy, though she 
was now working off to the right, away from the bevy. 
Lock was pow getting in some high-class work. He con- 
tinued steady as a clock, and needed practically no handling 
atall. He was simply a high-grade meat dog at his work, 
ana that means a field trial winner of the best sort. Nor 
should the bitch be accused of innocense of meat 
sense, for few are better on singles. She picked 
up two fine single points on leaves, but later 
pointed firmly at a brush aaap . wheee no bird at all 
was found. A moment later than this the party came 
to a fence, and here the judges ordered the dogs =p. Sprock- 
lin went on over into the woods after Lock, calling to him, 
but shouted back that the dog wason apoint. This was 
seen to be the case, Sprocklin putting up the bevy and kill- 
ing two birds. This ended a rattling, exciting heat, and 
brought out some highly satisfactory work by good bird 
dogs, the sort of heat which is all too rare at field trials. Clo 
was now still going, but not with the steady vigor of Lock. 
When the latter was put on the lead while the next brace 
was going on, he followed after with head high up, tugging 
to get away and whining in eagerness to hunt some more, 
He was not in the least pumped out. Clo, though perhaps 
more guiet in habit, certainly was not begging for more, 
though she would have gone on freely of course. This side- 
light on the dogs is not without valine. It is dogs with the 
ability, the courage, and the physique to keep on hunting, 
hour after hour and day after day, which should be devel- 
oped by field trials, and yet which are all too rarely found in 
field trials, these being set aside for shorter and ‘“‘faster”’ 
work. Mr. Wells has hunted this good little bitch of his for 
three days, and Lock has been hunted for a week; but again 
it seemed to me that as the dogs ran this year, it was a case 
of a good big dog being too strong for a good little one. 
Down 1 hour 15 minutes. 

DasH ANTONIO—COUNT VASSAR.—Sprocklin was obliged 
to handle them both. His whistle was now in much use on 
Dash, who again laid out his own course. Dash pointed an 
old trail of one of our earlier bevy, Count backed, no bird. 
Count made game continuously, Dash backing. On a few 
yards, Dash pointed, Count backed, Dash moving on. 
Under a brush heap Dash pointed, no bird found. Moved on 
from woods to stubble, the dogs being led for some distance. 
Dash, when put down, made for a weed row and was seen 
far ahead, pointing in the open road. He at last moved on 
before we got up tohim, but no birds were found, though 
Count also pointed on the opposite side of the hedge. Both 
now cast far ahead and left this trail apparently satisfied 
the birds were gone. This brace was perhaps the widest 
ranging yet seen, indeed too wide, for Dash was handling 
Sprocklin, and carrying Count on out wider than he would 
otherwise have gone, though Count is ate independent. 
Dash showed far too much independence, mildly speaking, 
though an absolutely just statement would pronounce him 
a self-hunting fellow and needful of about two weeks of 
hard horseback hunting to tame him down. He did not 
compare with Lock this year in sweetness of handling or in 
hunting to the gun. ; 

On over a field a bevy was noted flying from a weedy ditch, 
and Count was found point, a shade too late for much glory. 
Two other birds went up from the ditch later. Dash was 
brought up, and came up the ditch, the wind in his favor. 
He re a single on the ditch bank, whirling as it rose be- 
hind him; not much credit in this. Later, at a fence row, 
on these running, wild birds, Dash pointed and moved on, a 
bird being put up later. Tbey now cast out over open fields, 
found-nothing at a thicket, and were ordered up after a 
long but rather indecisive and unsatisfactory heat. Down 1 
hour and 30 minutes. 

Lock—Dasu ANTONIO.—Again Sprocklin handled both. 
The party walked some distance toward home before casting 
off the dogs on a wide stubblefield. Here the ground was 
soft and sticky, certainly making hard gallo ft though 
both dogs took it cheerfully and kept out and on without 
stopping. Lock continued his steady, workmanlike, method- 
foal quarterin . his head high and his stride still long-reach- 
ing and powerful. Dash showed an equal, though more er- 
ratic power, taking chances at meagre and fences and laying 
long lines of hisown. Lock was obedient always, and con- 
tinued for the brief run the good impression he had made. 
Down 18 minutes, The judges then announced the winners: 

First, Lock; second, Dash Antonio; third, Cleopatra. 

The decision in the Derby was easy, but that in the All- 
Age required all the care and pains which it may be seen the 
judges gave it. The —— all had full trying out on birds, 
and were not taken up after a few chance points on bevies or 
on singles. There was the customary dissatisfaction among 
the losers, of course, but this is part of the game and has 
little to do with an impartial look at the merits of the dogs. 

Mr. Bangham has now won the International Trials i 
three times with his kennel, and it now becomes his property. 
Dash Antonio has won the cup twice for him and Lock once, 
Dash won first in his Derby in these trials, and he ran second 
this year, so that he has had his share, even had he not sired 
two Derby winners in these trials. His new California pur- 
chasers may be sure they get a good dog, but he will be 
missed in this country, where he is Geiag much to restore the 
only rational and lovable type of English setter, a breed well- 
nigh ruined by “‘field trial” squirts and whippets. Dash is 
by no means perfect as he ran, nor was he last year. His 
habit of false-pointing is hard toexplain, and his headstrong 
breaking away from control is not the loveliest thing in the 
world by any means. Yet the old fellow wins by the strokes 
of brilliance seen in any distinct genius, and one cannot help 
loving his insistence that he knows where the birds are, so 

long as he really finds them and goes into them with such 
confidence in himself. He is a distinct character of a dog, a 
noteworthy individual, and we need more such in field trials 
and in the field. 

eee is well known and needs no comment. She has 
gene ter this cup five times,and landed it once. Sheisa 

nder and a rapid ay bird worker, and a lovely shooting 
dog. She is smaller than I fancy, but that is no question in 
a — of merit - wee naseeny done. Ee 
e very rarely poin e, an e un control 
always, yet this year she made the bad error of m her 
7 in one by a wide error, fairly crawling over the birds 
without noting them, and she betrayed the singular unstead- 
iness to so often noted in the fo: story of the meet. 

Lock was head and shoulders over anything ran here. 

Big, symmetrical, lean, with high roa back and a good 
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heart and lungs, he made a grand exhibition and one with 
almost no mi es. Tock has been amanee as a “shooting 
dog,’’ but he has his sweet revenge. His is a triumph of the 
meat dog, and mav we have more of such! Itis the triumph 
of the amateur and the individual sportsman over the pro- 
fessional and the commercial side of dogdom, and, moreover 
the triumph of a good, working, surviving type of dog over a 
faddish and inferior notion which is certain to disappear in 
the long run. A horse onght to be a horse. a man ought to 
be a man and a dog ought to be first and last of all. a dog. 
You don’t need tissue paper for a good bird dog, and he will 
live without a blanket and he will hunt as long as you will. 
A dog different from this sort is the wrong sort. 

The judges, Mr. Davidson and Mr. Warner. said that the 
five dogs, Noble Chieftain (Derby), Lock, Dash Antonio. 
Cleopatra. Count Vassar, were much above the field trial 
winners. (Count Vassar ran unplaced bnta good one.) Mr. 
Bangham takes down in monev with his two winners only 
$85, less fifteen per. cent. If it is mostly glorv. These 
international trials have come to have considerable interest 
of their own in their departures from current and conven- 
tional trial meets, and are worth watching for next year. 
They are doing good, and should be patronized, offering, as 
they do, a hard game and a clean amateur competition 
among good dogs and good sportsmen. E. Hove. 

1206 Boyce BurLpine, Chicago. 


Squirrel and Fox and Gun. 


Criaremont, N. H.—Héitor Forest and Stream: Weare 
having beautiful hunting weather here. The boys report 
squirrels plentiful. I never hunt them myself. I prefer 
to see them skipping around, or sitting on a limb with 
their great bushy tails curled up over their backs. I have 
no use for them, and would as soon shoot a knot in a board 
fence as a squirrel out ofa tree. I was going to say, I do 
not believe in killing game just for the fun of it; but right 
here is a chance for some brother sportsman to pick me 
up when I do sav that I shoot a fox, when I get a chance, 
ahead of my little hound. But to me there is a vast dif- 
ference in killing a cunning, crafty fox, pursued bv a 
hound, and a beautiful and innocent gray squirrel. Mind 
yon, I blame no one if they want a squirrel muddle. 

Tbe fox is not found in quantities to be sure of killing vast 
numbers, and if it were you could’not do it. even where they 
are plentiful. The fox hunter will draw many. many more 
blavk days than successful ones, as far as killing his fox is 
concerned. It is craft and cunning of the fox pitted against 
that of man, and the most of the time the fox has the best of 
it. I well remember one fall killing four foxes in one day, 
and yet I hunted all that fall, aad only secured one more 
fox to my gun. But I hear some brother squirrel hunter say 
that that must have been poor fun to bunt so many days and 
not get a chance to shoot something. That is where he is 
wrong. I enjoyed every one of those days. Do not for once 
think I did not have any fun, for I had lots and lots of it. 
The anticipation was pleasant; it was fun starting out; it was 
fun to see old Bony work out the cold trails; it was music to 
hear her when the fox was routed; it was fun to see them 
cross some opposite ridge: it was nerve-inspiring to question: 
‘*Will he come round to this stand, or to the one opposite.” 
Even when out of hearing there is excitement in it; for the 
fox may get quite a lead of your hound, and yoy have got to 
keep your eyes in every direction, for you know not how 
near he may be. And mind you, a fox on a clear day will 
spot you far away if you are not paying attention to business 
and engines quiet. In fact, they are always suspicious; so 
you see, it is all fun for me. But if you do not care for the 

music of the hounds, nor see them work out a trail, nor en- 
{ov the beauties of nature, but just have a desire to kill, kill, 

ill, don’t go fox bunting, but just chase a poor squirrel up 
a tree where he can’t get away, and then shoot away whether 

you have any use for him or not. Tell Von W. I bave got a 
number of pupils under my charge on the fingerling ques- 
tion, and am happy to say that I see a marked improvement 
in them, CoLuMBrIA. 


National Fox Hunters’ Meet. 


Owr1ne to the severe illness of Mrs. Emily Webber Herr, 
who was to have reported for us the National Fox Hunters’ 
Association meet at Cynthiana, Ky., last week. we can give 
wy the winners, as sent by Mr. A. B. F. Kinney, who 
writes: 

‘The people here have overwhelmed us with kindness, eo 
much so it has interfered with our field work, though we 
have been able to pull off our races fairly satisfactory.” 

The wivvers are as follows: 

Derby—First. A. Gibbs’s Judge ;* second, W. L. Graddy’s 
Grace; third, E H Walker’s Cricket; v.h.c., John Fults’s 
Lygia and H Trige’s Mike 

All-Age—First, Dr. W. F. Sturgill’s Venus; second, Bour- 
bon Kennels’ Star; third, H. C. Trigg’s Lou; vlic., Roger 
Williame’s Ruse. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: 
H, ©. Trigg, President; A. B. F. Klee First Vice-Presi- 
dept; W. 8. Walker, Second Vice President; Rear-Admiral 
J. E. Jouett, Third Vice-President; Roger D. Williams. 
Secretary-Treasurer; Directors—Jobn Haymaker, EH. 
Walker, Jack Chinn. W. W. Huffstutter, Capt. Hathaway, 
Clay Gateskill, Dr. W. F. Sturgill. 








A. K. C. Meeting. 

New York, Nov. 22.—The regular quarterly meeting of 
the American Kennel Club will be held at the office of the 
club, 55 Liberty street, New York, Thursday, Dec, 16, at 
2P.M. By order of the president. 

‘ A. P VREepENBURGH, Sec’y. 





POINTS AND FLUSHES. 


Immediately after the burning of the barn of the Summer- 
row House, at Newton, N. C., on Sunday, Nov. 14, a sub- 
scription was started among the field trial men as a sponta- 
neous testimonial of national sympathy, with the result that 
$76 were subecribed. The loss wasestimated at $300. This 
is a kind of sympathy deserving of notice for its rarity, The 
cause of the fire is unknown. 





Pierre Lorillard, Jr.. contemplates giving a magnificent 
cup for a prize in the E. F. T. C. Members’ Stake of next 
vear, On Saturday of last week he went to High Point, N. 
C., to enjoy the shooting on his preserve. The provision, 
newly imposed, that any dogs competing in the Members’ 
Stake mu’t be the bona fide property of the member starting 
such dog, or that the partner or partners of such member 
must also be members of the club, seems to be a drawing of 
the lines unnecessarily close. This rule would prevent 
Messrs, Thayer, Duryea and Osthaus from competing with 
their kennel dogs, and would impose upon them the unneces- 
sary (special ownership of a dog for the,purpose of compet- 


ing in the Members’ Stake. No doubt but what the club 
knows what it desires for its own pleasure, but it is-worth 
while to consider the greatest possible success of this stake. 





After the All-Age Steke was concluded Mr. F. R Hitch- 
cock returned to New York. 

While the Count Gloster—Young Rip Rap heat was being 
run on Saturday, the fleld trial party drifted over the boun- 
dary of the preserve. Rin was on point, and Count got his 
half of it by insistence. The still air was broken by a loud 
cry of “‘Take away vour dogs.” It came from a be-whis- 
kered gentleman astride an animal, afull grain sack resting 
across its shoulders. “I don’t want my birds killed” he 
added. ‘‘We are not killing any birds,” said the secretary. 
“Take away your dogs, I don’t want my birds 
scared,” he said. “I .can’t net them if they ‘are 
scared.” Then the secretary said he didn’t know 
he was much over the line, and the other gentleman aseured 
him that he wis over the line ‘‘right smart.” And héedded 
that he had a pretty good net. He loved birds. He didn’t 
approve of anyone else frightening the prettv birds. Then 
he went calmly on his way, and the field trial crossed back 
over the line. Sometime or other it will be against the law 
of North Carolina to net birds. Also the club “took away” 
the dogs from High Point, N. C., and that madea difference 
of several thousand dollars a vear in that town’s revenue. 
Tt is now rumored that that town would dearly like to have 
the dogs brought back. 





Mrs. Dr J S. Brown was the onlv lady who graced the 
trials with her presence this fall so far. Thecalm and self- 
possessed manner in which she rode a bargain- counter horse 
over rough fields and across frazzly ditches was worthy of 
notice. 





It is not generally known that the efficient secretary of 
the E. F. T. C. weighs about 250!bs. When he is astride of 
a wide country horse properly inflated, he hides a large part 
of the landscape from view. The field trial preserve is one 
of hills and valleys, with many creeks and ditches running 
through it. Once the secretary’s borse essayed the task of 
climbing a creek bank, but with his forefeet on the edge of 
the bank he settled down and contentedly reposed to rest, 
his nee iu the creek bed. The giant calmly slid back- 
ward head first into the sand and water, and held his pipe 
up above all harm. Then he calmly mounted and went on 
with the job of judging, without any exterior sign of know. 
ing that anything had happened. 





The judges at the United States Field Trials Club’s trials 
this week are Messrs. C E. Buckle, William Tallmau and 


W. B. Stafford. 
Pachting. 


Massachusetts Y R. A 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Massachusetts Y. R. A. was held 
in Bobton on Nov. 4 for the purpose of completing the work 
of amending the rules, which was left unfinished at the 
recent annual meeting. The principal amendment was that 

roviding for an extension of time allowance through 1898 

‘his failed of securing the necessary two-thirds, the vote 
being 13 for and 7 against, and consequeptly was lost. 
proposal to 
was also defeated. It was decided to divide the 18f. and 
21ft. élasses into two divisions, open and cabin. A proposal 
to forbid the carrying of ballast in bags was rejected. The 
following amendments were adopted: 1 

1. The following sails may be carried: 

On schooners—Mainsail, foresail, forestaysail, jib, flying 
jib, jibtopsail, main and fore gafftopsail, maintopmast stay- 
sail and spinaker. 

On sloops and cutters—Mainsail, forestaysail, jib, jibtop- 
sail, gafftopsail and spinaker. 

On yawls—The same as on sloops and cutters, with mizen 
and mizenstaysail and maintopsail. 

2. Balloon sails may set over working sails. 

8, No extra spars, booming out or whisker poles, except 
spinaker boom, shall be used. ' 

4. A working maio or RoragaMvonnell must be jid-Rended, 
and must not extend ahove the topsail halyard block, or be- 
yond the end of the gaff. A spinaker must be triahgular, 
and must not extend above the masthead block, or beyond 
the outer end of the spinaker boom. 

In any start, if the point marked by the foremast in 
schooners and the mainmast in single-masted vessels and 
yawls has crossed the line before the starting signal of her 
class, she must return and recross the line when so ordered 
by the judges, 

A yacht shall not, after crossing the finish line, interfere 
with any yacht still in the race so as to affect the time of 
such yacht at the finish. 

The very important matter of defining a cabin yacht was 
left to the executive committee. President Clark made a 
ropest on the recent meeting of the Y. R. U. of N. A. in New 

ork. , 

The question of retaining the time allowance for another 
year has created much feeling among members of the Asso- 
ciation, the weeny gs in favor of it. It was agreed in 1896 
that all time allowance should cease after the seasonof 1897, 
with a rigid enforcement of that building to class dimits 
which the FoREST AND STREAM has advocated for so many 
years. The original class limits were 30ft., 25ft., 21ft., 18ft. 
and 15ft., the length being measured 8in. above the water, 
and without crewon board. In abandoning this ancient and 
faulty method of measurement for a more civilized one of 
actual L.W.L. with crew on board, at the end of 1896, the As- 
sociation madethe mistake of changing its class limits to 
20, 24, 20 and 17ft., at which figures they have stood in 
the present season. At the annual meeting last month the 
classes were again revised, a new one being added at each 
end—35ft. l.w.1., 80ft , 25ft., 21ft., 18fc. and 15ft. In view of 
the addition of a foot to each class, it is contended that as a 
plain matter of justice to ‘the older boats, some of which 
come several feet under the new limits and are thus 
doubly penalized as against any yachts built this winter to 
the limits, the time allowance should be continued for an- 
other season. ; 

There is no question of the necessity for the ultimate abol- 
ishment of time allowance and the stopping of the absurd 
habit of building to all odd sizes, that has always been a 
drawback to American yachting. The building to class is 
now universal, the one notable exception being the largest 
class of each rig, in pirticular the single-stick c of “over 
70ft. racing length,” in which are all the Cup defenders— 
Defender, Vigilant and the others. Even this class must in 


a 








time follow the advance of enlightened ideas, and it is quite 
robable that before another match is made for the America’s 
up an agreement will be made by which both yachts shall 
be Built to a stipulated racing length. 
The eral opinion, both among yachtsmen at large and 
the deleguten, seems to be strongly in favor of the continu- 








reduce the crevr allowance by one in each class | 


ance of the allowance for another year, and there was an 
understanding that this would be done in case the limits 
were raised. As a matter of policy, and for the general 
good, the continuance of the allowance was perhaps desir- 
able. At the same time, after a careful inspection of the 
list of yachts entered for the Y. R. A. races of 1897, we are 
by no means convinced that. any serious harm has been done 
in ante. At the worst, some of the new yachts of 1897 
will be handicapped to the extent of 1ft. of L W.L : not all of 
them, as some will benefit by the privilege of increasing 
their L.W.L. Some of the old ones will be handicapped to the 
extent of 1ft. more than would otherwise have been the case:. 
but of those which suffer most in this way there are ’ 
few that could have hoped to win Seleesy even with thelr 
allowance, against the new boats of 1847 and 1898, Among 
the faster boats which will suffer most are Harbinger,: 
Kmma C. in the 30ft. class and Vitesse, Alpine, Fantasy 
and Circe in the 18ft. class. One very important point, how- 
ever, is the renewed rtunities afforded to many old 
boats, such as Beatrice, Little Peter. Snipe [I , Privateer,. 
Yankee, Perhaps, and many others, which will go from the 
bottom of one class to the top of a lower one. The total 
number of yachta listed by the jation is 149, or 136 ex- 
cluding the knockabouts, of this number at least 40 will go 
from the bottom of one class to the top of the next lower 
class, where they will be entitled to no allowance in any 
case. The net results on the racing will probably be better 
than if the old class limits had been continued. 

The retention in two classes of both cabin and open divi- 
sions makes it imperative that the Association shall define 
the difference between the two; something that has never 
yet been successfully accomplished. 

‘ ‘Ee eageative committee presented the following addition 

o the rules: 


DEFINITION OF A CABIN YACHT. 


A cabin yacht shall be defined as either a flush-deck yacht 
with cabin accommodations below deck. or a decked yacht 
with cabin trunk and similar accommodations, which shall 
conform to the following limitations: 

1. The least freeboard shall be equal to 7 per cent. of the 
L.W.L. vagit, measured in a perpendicular tine from 
he sep of the covering board of deck to the surface of the 
water. 

2. The cabin shall have headroom over the required floor 
space equal to not less than 18 percent. of the L. W. L. length, 
to the limit of 6ft. in the clear, under deck or cabin trunk, 
exclusive of skylights and hatches, with substantial parti- 
tion at the after end of cabin, and shall have a floor above 
the timbers flush throughout, excepting the space occupied 
by centerboard box, for at least 35 per cent. of the L.W.L. 
length, with a minimum width of not less than 20 per cent. 
of the extreme beam, and shall be fitted with two permanent 
lockers and suitable berths or transoms for the accommoda- 
tion of the crew. 

8 A cabin trunk shall be capable of sustaining the weight 
of the entire crew. 

4. The cockpit shall have its floor above the L,W.L., and 
shall have scuppers draining outboard. 

5. The centerboard trunk shall not come above the deck 
or cabin trunk. 

6. The cabin shall contain cushions or mattresses for the 
berths or transoms, and oue blanket for each berth, or 7ft. 
length of transom, stove and cooking utensils, and receptacle 
for two gallons of fresh water 

7. There shall also be on board an anchor weighing not 
less than 1}¢lbs. for each foot of L W.L. length, and not less 
than one fathom of suitable cable for each foot of L.W.L. 
length, life preserver, compass, riding light, foghorn, bucket 
and boathook. 

8, All inside ballast shall be stowed under the floor of the 
cabin or cockpit. 

9. All fixtures and fittings herein mentioned shall be suit- 
able for cruising purposes, and shall not be removed or sub- 
stituted by articles smaller or of lighter weight. 

10. Existing cabin yachts (1897) may race in cabin classes, 
provided they carry the full cruising equipment, 

We are pleased to see that the proposal to reduce the crew 
limit was not carried, and that the same crews will be al- 
lowed in 1898 as have been carried in the past. This matter’ 
of the reduction of crew is only second in importance to the 
building to class, correct measurement of L.W.L. and one- 
gun start. With the present tendencies of design in the 
classes of 36ft, racing length and under, the too liberal allow- 
ance of crew is an extra and most unnecessary premium on 
the live ballast racing machine, As the conaitions are 
to-day, the allowance of six men in a yacht of 25ft. l.w.l. 
(30ft. racing length) is merely a premium on selecting a crew 
of heavy-weights and building a boat tocarry them, a virtual 
return to the old sand r, A total of four skillful sailor- 
men ought to be able to handle sails on a yacht of 25ft, l.w 1, 
and this number would not count materially as live ballast 
in determining the type of yacht. With six the case is dif- 
ferent; the winning yacht of the class next year wil! prob- 
ably be a lightly built racing machine, with very large sail 
area, and di ed to lug it through the hiking of a heavy 
crew of six. e are strongly in favor of reduced crew limits 
in all classes, to the number of skilled men required to 
handle a reasonable rig for the length in each class. The 
result of such a change, not in Boston al but in other 
localities, would be double, the “splasher” hull would give 
place to something of more moderate poceereees, and the 
sail plan would be both reduced and simplified, so as to be 
peifectly handjed by thesmaller crew, At the same time 
we prefer to see the possibilities of an L.W.L. rule worked 
out under the same conditions which have thus far existed 
in the Association. 

The development of yachting on Massachusetts Bay with} 
in the past five ror has been most interesting, but it is by 
no means complete, and we, at least, shall watch the next 
season or two with more than usualinterest. The most con- 
spicuous feature thus far has been the gradual drawing to- 
gether of the many small clubs, just as has been the case on 
Long Island Sound; the abandonment of disputes and 
clashes, and the organization of what promises to be a per- 
manent and powerful association. e immediate result 
has been an inc’ interest in the racing, as was natur- 
ally to be expected from the pre-arrangement of fixtures, the 
improvement of the details of race management, and the 
establishment of an excellent system of 
and championship prizes. This revival of 
& pretty good Sane the large fleet of existing yachts includ- 
ing many of strong construction and serviceable type such 
as the Cape cats. The leaven of these old boats has been 
felt in the Association fleet up to the present time; and it 
can hardly be said that the rules of the Association have had 
any material effect on design. One detail of the rules, the 
method of measuring }.w.1., has been very much improved; 
with general good results on the racing. 

‘I'he season of 1898, which is now beginning in the a 
of new boats, finds a lively interest in the Uperee| the assur- 
ance of many fixtures and good prizes, with est lished class 
limits and general racing rules and conditions. It is prob- 
able that a number of yachts will be built in the eight classes 
reeogy by the Association. The owners and 
of all of these prospective boats now understand y 

the rules and conditions, and it is only reasonable to expect 
that they will go in to make the most of them. The main 
conditions ore, Setediy limited L. W.L., unlimited sail, beam. 
draft and ballast, unlimited scantling, aod large limit of 
crew. If, under these plain conditions, anyone is foolish 
to build a yacht of moderate propo: 
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when the averages are figured out next fall. In view of the 
strong feeling in Boston against sail area as a factor in the 
rule, the experiments of next season are likely to be both in- 
teresting and instructive. 


The Seawanhaka Corinthian Knockabout Class. 


THE accompanving drawings, show the general arrange. 
ment of the new Seawanbaka knockabouts, whose lines were 
published in our previous issue. The design is ponateaty a 
modification of the keel knockabout Verona, designed and 
built last winter by Mr. Stearns, whose lines were published 
in the Forest AND STREAM of Jan. 23-30. 1897. Verona was 
designed for cruising, and carries a large weight of fittings, 
but she has proved fast and able. 

In common with other neighboring clubs, the Seawanhaka 
Cc. Y. ©. has experienced much difficulty within the last 
few years in securing starters in its races, owing to the ve 
small number of racing yachts now in commission. Libera 

zes and earnest work on the part of its race committee 
ave failed to secure more than a few starters in the schooner 
and the larger single stick classes; and it is mainly dne to 
the new international cup for small yachts that there has 
been any sustained racing during the past three seasons. 
The 15-footers in 1895 and 1896, and the 20-footers last sum- 
mer, have been of the greatest benefit to the club in keeping 
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alive the interest in racing after it was dead in the larger 
classes. At the same time it is quite plain that these un- 
limited classes have reached a degree of perfection where 
they cease to be of further use. The expense of a racing 20- 
footer, the skill and labor necessary to the production of a 
successful boat, and the lack of durability and general use- 
lessness of the type, all combine to limit the number of boats 
and the interest in the races. 

When the Oyster Bay station was established in 1891, the 
club built four catboats of 20ft. 1 w.1., from a design by A 
Cary Smith, the boats being alikein every respect. They were 
moored off the float, ready at all times for use by members; 
and they have been wa busy, season after season, both for 
casual sailing about Oyster Bay, West Harbor and Cold 
Spring Harbor, and for racing. Though little has been 
heard of them outside the club, they have afforded a great 
deal of sport to the members, series races being sailed 
throughout the season, and prizes given for the records, 
The four have proved to be equal in speed, except for occa- 
sional differences in condition of sails or bottom. 

The idea of a one-design class on a larger scale, that would 
be free from the objections of expense and faulty type that 
stand against the 20 footers, and that at the same would 
possess the characteristic features that had made the catboat 
racing so popular, originated with Mr. D, Le Roy Dresser, a 
mem of the race committee, and a resident on Center 
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Island. While on the New York Y. C. cruise last summer, 
Mr. Dresser visited some of the Boston yards, and alao that 
of Mr. Stearns, at Marblehead, and inspected the different 
Boston knockabouts. 

After the international races at Montreal were over, the 
idea was put into definite re ry a nega for designs 
made to several designers and builders. The designs sub- 
mitted hy Mr. Stearns was qeneenty approved hy those pre- 
sent at the first meeting at the club house, on Sept. 4, and 
the gentlemen agreed to build fromit. Further negotiations 
with Mr. Stearns and some modification of the design re. 
sulted in the yacht here illustrated, and the signing of con- 
tracts for twenty-five yachts, all that Mr. Stearns was 





pre’ to build. 
e dimensions of the design are: 
Length, over all. 82ft. 1lin. 
Sidessnes 21ft. 
Overhang, bow 5ft, 6in. 
- 6ft. Sin. 
Beam, extreme 7ft. Sin. 
Lw.l. bh Sin. 
Draft, extreme * Soa . 
th board paces Gas 
Least freeboard, to planksheer............ 1ft, 9in. 
lacement, Ibs., 6,778; toms...........++ 8.02 
Ballast, lbs., 3,600: toms...............+s0: 1.60 


i MIU, < con va cnbenencheretnanees> .550 
The draft of Verona, a keel boat, is 4ft. 10}<in.; but the Sea- 
wanhaka committee decided that a centerboard boat was 
the more desirable, so the draft was reduced to 4ft., anda 
Tobin bronze board, ne entirely within the keel, was 
ed. The question of | or iron for the keel was very 
fully discussed, and was finally decided in favor of the lat- 
ter. The committee was desirous of keeping the cost as low 
as consistent with thoroughly good work, and the difference 
in favor of iron over lead was about $75, while with the softer 
there would be more or less difficulty in using @ oen- 
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SEAWANHAKA ONE-DESIGN KNOCKABOUT. 
Designed and built by W, B. Stearns, 1897. 
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terboard and keeping the slot clear. In apehiiiey the bulb- 
ing of the iron, as shown, with anadded width o! keel, made 
it about equal to the lead. 

The form is fair and easy in the extreme and promises 
speed, and while the design has been cut very close for this 
end, at the same time there is a cabin 7ft. 9in. long, with a 
headroom of 4ft. 6in., fitted with two transoms, each large 
enough for eee The cockpit is 6ft. 9in. long and 5ft. 
wide, with watertight floor above l.w.1. 

The is the characteristic ‘“‘knockabout,” with no bow- 
sprit and extreme hoist on a short baseline. 

While the cost has been figured vere closely, the specifica- 
tions have been framed to secure a shipshape, well-built and 
durable vessel. The scantling is light, but well d ned to 
secure strength, thorough fastening is provided for, and 
while the minimum ce calls for no elaborate finish, it 
covers all the essentials. The fittings are of special design, 
made for these boats by Mr. Stearns, The criticism that the 
boats were to be of cheap and flimsy construction is entirely 
without foundation. The price runs from $785 to about 
$1,000; .the latter including mahogany, special bronze fit- 
tings, extra cabin fittings, etc. 

The hulls will be identical in every respect; the sails, 
made by Cousens & Pratt, of Boston, will of course be alike. 
The ownership of the different boats will be decided by lot 
when they are nearly completed, each owner having the 
final fitting done according to his wishes. The construction 
of an entire fleet of twenty-five yachts is something unprece- 
dented and promises to bea most interesting incident of 
modern yachting. The only way in which the price can be 
kept down to the given figures is by the substitution of some 
method of quick manufacturing for the slow one of building 
as carried on in the case of a single craft. The material for 
the entire lot will, of course, prareret in advance, the 
hulls will be built upon a mould or last, insuring rapid 
work and perfect similarity, and the process will go on con- 
tinuously, one boat following another through each succes- 
sive stage, thus minimizing the labor. Mr. Stearns has been 
busy since September in the enlargement of his plant and a 
rearrangement with special reference to this work, and we 
hope later on to describe the operation of building. The first 
of the fleet will be launched this week and tried under sail. 

The committee is now at work on the details of the class 
racing, with a view to keeping up the interest among the 
majority of the members of the class, though some of the 
yachts will be used only for sailing and cruising. It is pro- 

posed to hold a series of races at frequent intervals through- 
out the season, with a variety of prizes calculated to encour- 
age each man to race his yacht as often as possible. 


The Society of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers. 


Tue fifth annual meeting of the Society of Naval Archi- 
tects and Marine Engineers was held in New York on Nov- 
11-12. For the first time since the organization of the Soci- 
ety, President Clement A. Griscom was unable to be pres 
ent, the meeting being called to order by Vice-President 
Charles H. Cramp. Mr. John C. Kafer, of New York, pre- 
sided through the two days. The business reports showed a 
large membersbip and a substantial balance in the treasury. 
President Griscom was retlected, and Com. F. M. Bunce, U. 
S. N., Thos. W. Hyde and Edwin A. Stevens were elected 
vice-presidents, with Chas. H Cramp, Philip Hichborn, 
Chas. W. Loring, Wm. H. Webb, George W. Melville, Geo, 
W. Quintard, Irving M. Scott and Frank L. Fernald relec- 
ted. Prof. C. H. Peabody and Walter M. MacFarland, 
Passed Assistant Engineer, U.S. N., were elected to the 
Council. Naval Constructor Francis T. Bowles was reé#lec- 
tected secretary-treasurer. A number of new members and 
associates were elected. 

At the opening of the meeting Commander J. W. Miller, 
New York State Naval Reserve, offered a resolution of con- 
dolence over the death of Rear Admiral Richard W. Meade 
a vice-president of the Society. Several members spoke o 
the hospitality and courtesy which they and other members 
had received on the occasion of their visit to England last 
summer from the British Institute of Naval Architects, and 
a vote of thanks to that body was passed. The two sessions 
were occupied by the reading and discussion of the follow- 


ing papers: 

Watertight Bulkhead Doors. The “Long Arm’ System 
on Md U.S. 8. Chicago. By Wm. Barnum Cowles, Esq., 
member. 

ulations for Loading Vessels. By Lewis Nixon, Esq., 
member. 

Torpedo-Boat Design. By Ass’t Naval Constructor H. G. 
Gillmor, U. 8. Navy, associate. 

The Commerce of the Great Lakes. By C. E. Wheeler, 
Esq., member. 

rogressive Trials of the “Guardian.” By Prof. ©. H. 
Peabody, member. 

An Experimental Study of the Influence of Surface upon 
the Performance of Screw Propellers. Preliminary Paper. 
By Prof. W. F. Durand, member. 

me Notes on the Speed Trials and Experience in Com- 
mission of our New Battleships. By Chief Constructor 
Philip Hichborn, U. 8. Navy, moe peee: 

Use of Water-Ba)last for Colliers in the Pavific Coast Trade. 

a AA P, Frear, Esq., member. 
stimated Weights of Machinery. By Prof. Geo. R. Me- 
Dermott, member. 

Navy Yard Expenses. By Naval Constructor W: J. Bax- 
ter, U. 8S. Navy, member. 

Pneumatic Steering Gear as applied tothe U. S. Monitor 
Terror. By H, A. Spiller, Esq , member. 

Mr. A. F. Yarrow was present both days. and was one of 
the guests of the Society at the banquet on Friday evening at 
Delmonico’s, Assistant Secretary of the Navy Theodore 
Roosevelt was the principal speaker. 





Seawanhaka International Challenge Cup. 


AFTER waiting for over two months for some definite ad- 
vices from Mr. J. Arthur Brand in confirmation of his cable 
notice of challenge, the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. has at last 
formally accepted the ch mee made in August by the race 
committee of the Sewanhaka C. Y. C., and recently endorsed 
by the club at its November mee. Both parties have 
treated Mr. Brand and the club which he proposed to repre- 
sent with the greatest consideration; the Royal St. Lawrence 
Y. C. has written and cabled to him repeatedly, and the Sea- 
wanhaka Cor. Y. C. has refrained from insisting on its indis- 
putable rights as the maker of a challenge in due form, in 
order to give a chance to foreign challengers. The match 
next season will be in the same class, and Ereween yachts of 
the same general dimensions and type as Glencairn II. and 
Momo, Mr. Crane will have at least one new design in the 
races, 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


THE annual meeting of the Lake Y. R. A. will be held at 
the Royal Hotel, Hamilton,on Dec, 4. A number of im- 
portant amendments are proposed. 

Yampa, schr., R. S. Palmer, arrived at New York on Nov. 
21 from St, Thomas. 

Republic, schr., George P. Matthews, which has been 
under for some months on 4 cruise to South Amer- 
ica, was d : in a gale off eve Fees on mer 8. - 

reported by a passing vessel a .C., and a 
tug towed her Tate that and oitanmaat ie: Wil ington, 


N. C., where she is awaiting orders. All on board are well. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


GCanoging. 
The Races at the 1898 Meet. 


THE new regatta committee of the A. C. A. has begun its 
work in good season by preparing the eaenme for next 
year well in advance, and at a time when the results of the 
present year are still fresh in mind. The committee invites 
criticism and suggestion now, instead of at the end of the 
meet or after the races are over; and is prepared to make 
changes, if such are shown to be desirable. We hope that 
the racing men will display a little interest in the work of 
the committee by discussing the programme in our columns; 

REGATTA PROGRAMME—STAVE ISLAND, AUG. 5 TO 16, 1898. 

Races for decked sailing canoes: 
Maximum length.. ere 
Maximum beam.. ..304¢in. | See Rule | of Rac- 
Maximum draft..............+- llin. ing Regulations. 
Maximum sail area............. 1 . ft. 

Event 1. _, (Combined paddling and sailing, ‘4 mile al- 

ee: E | _ ternately, 3 miles; time limit, 1}¢ hours. 

vent 2. i 






Paddling, 3¢ mile with turn. 
Event 3. Sailing, 43¢ miles; time limit, 2 hours. The 
| same rig and seat will be used as in Event 1. 

The record races are prescribed by Rule 5, Racing regula- 
tions. In addition to the record prizes, a first and a second 
prize will be given for each race. 

Event 4. Trial sailing (see Rule 5), 6 miles; time limit, 2}¢ 
hours. The contestants in trophy race will be selected from 
this race; first and second prize. 

Event 5. Novice sailing, 3 miles; time limit, 1'¢ hours. 
Open only to members who have not sailed a canoe prior to 
Sept. 1, 1897; first and second prize. 

vent 6. ba sailing, 9 miles; time limit, 3'¢ hours; 
firat and second prize. 

Event 7. Dolphin trophy calling, 71¢ miles; time limit, 3 
hours. The canoe winning first place in trophy race cannot 
compete in this race. 

DIVISION RACES. 

These races will be sailed during the first week of the, 
camp, provided they have not been sailed at Division meets. 
Special rules will be posted on bulletin board. 

Event 8, Atlantic Division trophy sailing. 

Event 9. Central Division trophy sailing. 

Event 10, Eastern Division trop 7 line. 

Event 11. Northern Division trophy. ge 9 

Event 12. One-man ~paddling, 4¢ mile with turn; decked 
sailing canoes; first prize. " 


RACES FOR OPEN CANOES UNDER RULE 1, 


One and Four War 

two men men. Canoes. 
Maximum length...........+..++- 16ft. 20ft. 80ft. 
Minimum beam..............+06. 204¢in. 20iin.  36in, 
Minimum depth...............00+ 10in. 12in. 17in, 
Minimum weight...............+. 50lbs. 701bs. 120)bs. 
Maximum Crew..........s.seeeees 9men 


One and two-men canoes weighing less than 50lbs. may 
make up a deficiency of not more than 5lbs. by ballast. War 
come limitations do not apply to canoes built before Oct. 1, 

Event 13, Combined paddling and sailing, 4¢ mile alter- 
nately; 114 miles; time limit, 11¢ hours; single blades; first 
and second —— 

Event 14. ling, 114 miles; time limit, 1}4 hours; first and 
second prizes. 

In events 13 and 14 the sail area is limited to 40sq. ft. No 
rudder and no seat which projects beyond the gunwales 
allowed. One pair of detachable leeboards may be used. 

These races are arranged for the encouragement of those 
members who have open canoes for general use. The re- 
gatta committee reserve the right to rule out any canoe 
which in their judgment has been built with the idea of de- 
veloping these canoes into racing machines. The same 
canoe and sail will be used in both events. 

Event 15. avatar pasaling, one man, 1 mile straightaway; 
first and second prize in addition to oper... 

Feet 16. One man, single blades, 1¢ mile with turn; first 
prize. 

Event 17. Two men, single blades, }¢ mile with turn; two 
first prizes. 

Event 18. Four men (club or division), single blades, 4¢ 
mile with turn; one first prize. 

a 19. War canoes, 2p mile with turn; first and second 
prize. 

Event 20, Relay race (club or division) in one man open 
canoes, single or double blades at individual option, three 
men from each club or division will compete, course around 
regular sailing triangle, the starters paddle to and turn the 
first buoy, when they will pass some article to the second 
men, who will paddle to and around the second buoy, pass- 
ing to third men who finish; three first prizes. 

Event 21. Tail-end race, single blades, dlers must kneel 
7 cae? stern, facing astern and dle stern first with 
the wind. 

Event 22, One lady paddling, single blades, \{ mile 
straightaway; first prize. 

Event 23, ‘Two ladies pectin. single blades, { mile 
straightaway; two oe Ze8, 

Event 24 Upset paddling, paddles optional; first prize. 

Event 25. Hurry scurry, paddle optional; first prize. This 
ee will probably vary from the usual run, swim and pad- 

@ 


Event 26 Tournament; two first prizes. 
Event 27. Swimming 160yds. ; first and second prizes, 
> aaa Regatta 
. HOWARD WILLIAMS, 
Percy F. HoGAN, Chairman, | Committee. 


A. C. A. Membership. 

APPLICATIONS for penbouhte may be made to the purser 
of the division in which the applicant resides on blanks fur- 
nished by purser, the applicant becoming a member provided 
no objection be made within fourteen days after his name 
has been officially published in the FoREsT AND STREAM. 


EASTERN DIVISION. 








Name. Residence. Club. 
John B. May .......... Newton, Mass.... Wawbewawa C, A, 
Stedman Smith........ BNL ven seezares Dedham B. C, 
David Foster........... PEO Ss os ska cowe Dedham B. C. 

Bifle Fange and Gallery. 
eS 
Shell Mound. 


San Francisco, Nov. 15.—Zditor Forest und Stream: A beautiful 
shooting Gey sparse’ the marksmen at Shell Mound yesterday, The 
German ciubs held turkey shoots for members and every man got 


his bird. 
The Columbia Club held its regular semi-monthly shoot. C, M 


Daiss made the grand score of 29 rings, Columbia target, in a 10-shot 
score with E 
Columbia Club scores: 


Rifle, re-entry matches, to all comers, 200yds., Columbia tar- 
get F’H Bushnell rifle and cash prises, %t scores: F. O 
Young #, A; H. Pape 9, Dr. L, O. Rodgers 12, 0. A. Bruner 13, 12, A. Bi 

, 15, 
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William Glindeman military medal and cash prizes, 10 shots, 
Creedmoor count: F. 0. Youn 47; Hi ; co. KF. 
reenere x 48, E. Hovey 46, 46; C. F. 
ni AL sone rifle record medal and cash prizes, 10-shot scores: A. 

. Pape 44, 

Rifle, 200yds , class medals for members only, one 10-shot score: 
en class—A. H. Pape 49, F. O. Young 51, Dr. L O. Rodgers 


First class—E, Jacobson 78, O. A. Bruner 85, 

Second class—J. E. Gorman 61. 
onus class—C. F. Waltham 74, G. Manuel 117, B. Jonas 132, A. H. 

iy 180, 

Pistol, re-entry matches, open to all comers, S0yds., Columbia tar- 
get, Gordon Blanding pistol medal and cash prizes, 3- scores: F, 
oo = : V M ‘Dates 1, * . rr . 

amond pistol record medal and cash prizes, 10-shot scores: C. M. 
Dai Toe: evar AaB ae in 
chille J je medal, jes’ trophies and casb. 
aes. B. Dorrell 10—11, Mrs. C. F. Waltham we Mee M, ° 

Pistol, class medals, for members onl , one 10-shot score with pis- 
tol, champion class—O. M, Daiss 45, A. B. Dorrell 48, J. E. Counc en 
F. O. Young 50, A. H, Pape 62, 

Second class—G, M. peers Mrs. M. J, White 71. 

Third class—A. H. Cady 72, C, F. Waltham 171, Mrs; C. F. Wal- 
tham 82, Roget, 





Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Cincinnati, O , Nov. 14,—The following scores were made by mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati Rifle Association at their range to-day. "Condi. 
tions: 20%yds., off-hand, at the German ring target. Capt. Gindelée 
was high on King target with a score of 228; he was aise Big? on the 
Honor target with a score of 65. It rained more or less day, and 
the light at times was r. Strickmier and Nestler made their high- 
est scores to-day, the former 215 and the latter 218; both are running 
up toward the front. Mat, Gindele shot in fine form to-day, averag- 
ing a fraction less than 217, strictly off hand, in 100 shots, with but 4 
out of the black. Payne had but 8 out in his 100, 


Gaon cccnscecscciecovtyns covenersiae 







21 23 24 24 24 24 21 25—207 
21 ¥2 23 28 24 20 20 22 24 28-222 
PATO sv ciicicdvcece cocecee ee eveeee 21 28 20 18 22 28 24 22 21 21-215 
20 23 21 24 21 21 20 28 24 18-Bi4 
Roberts,.... ebcoed bebsed tastes sooeet2 28 23 20 20 24 16 24 25 17-214 
20 20 19 25 22 15 19 22 21 18—201 
Uckotter........ petedetil ++e11 25 17 25 19 20 15 20 28 16—197 
2413 16 18 21 4 20 28 20 20—174 
TOURED. sveccseascsstents Naika te +ooe19 20 21 23 21 21 20 28 25 25-218 
22 23 18 25 20 20 23 18 15 28—207 
WOE riccscscexcntssane cesoveeveceesesd? 17 28 12 21 18 19 18 19 24—188 
14.17 18 12 18 22 § 28 24 20-176 
SIO, ois 06 casdeddkcckettes seeeeeR8 19 14 18 18 20 16 23 28 20—187 
22 14 21 18 15 22 21 18 17 16—190 
Drude. ,,.ccescceeescecesscscescecsseeel® 20 16 24 21 91 15 98 28 19—197 
. 20 16 20 23 18 21 19 23 22 14-196 
Strick Mier, ,....sssecevveesseevceeeees Rt 92 23 25 24 19 91 22 19 19--915 
19 21 22 23 28 22 24 21 16 19-210 
EOE sitcccececveesdsesrccudds dauteeees 19 11 19 19 20 19 24 15 17 28~—198 
15 18 28:17 17 22.17 1 21 22-172 

King target: 
Gindele,,, 19 25 24 22 22 24 25 24 22 21—ge8 
Payne.,... «+. 81 22 24 20 19 20 23 17 18 24-208 
Roberts..... soeel? 18 1 22 20 22 23 24 21 21—188 
Uckotter,.....ssceseseveeeeseeveveeseel® 20 17 16 14 20 19 28 23 18-181 
OM cc cvcrssestaccsens ceevesesevess@ 9 19 22 28 20 20 19 20 20-106 
TOR casesesincs soveesccccesestl 18 9 28 25 19 18 20 20 14-181 
Trounstine , 15 18 15 22 28 20 28 19 20-19) 
rube....... 24 14 20 18 23 23 14 19 17-190 
Strickmier,, 23 16 18 22 17 14 21 21 19-189 
UX. seve 14 22 2318 21 112 117—148 
Honor target: . 
Gindele.......000s0000020 Bt 24—95 Topl......sccccsceceeed0 19 15—84 
PAYNE,,...5sseeeeeeeee0168 17 18-51 Trounstine,,,,,....00.14 11 16—41 
Roberts ...... .ssse00082 28.20-64 Drube....., + senenceeedl 14 20-55 
Uckotter........seeee0017 24 9-60 Strickmier,,,......00.%2 21 21—64 
NORM i. s  veiscrces e019 23 20-62 LUX .,,.cccseeseveveeeedd 1 14—80 





Conlin’s New Gallery. 


Oapt. James 8S, ConLin has entered upon his thirty-third year of gal- 
lery management in his new Shooters’ Headquarters, at 102 and 104 
West Forty-seventh street, near southwest corner Sixth avenue, this 
city, where will always be found modern rifles, revolvers, ammuni- 
tion, ranges, targets and records, with plenty of room, light and air, 
Sportsmen from everywhere are invited to inspect the art gallery, 
containing the largest collection of shooting records (targets), por- 
traits of noted marksmen, and antique firearms in the world. Mr. 
Conlin gives special attention to the instruction of beginners in re- 
volver shooting, teaching them how to handle revolvers with safety, 
and sheot with commer: Capt, Conlin begs to assure ladies who 
wish to become experts in the use of firearms that he will take spe- 
cial pains to instruct them, 





Western Rifle Scores. 


CuicaGo, Ill., Nov. 15 —Following are the scores of medal contest 
of Calumet Heights Club, shot on their range, at Grand Calumet 
Heights, Ind. The wind blew from the south across the range, The 
“~ was clouded, and atmosphere misty. 

. - + A, 10 shots, 200yds, range, standard American target, off- 
and: 


Metcalfe ,,.....++++.5348826223—88 Schmidt,.,.,....+++.4811864924—27 








Harlan...... +oee7381742543—88 Paterson ,,,,......-8237584155—41 
Norcom ,,., see 0825 236653 —85 

Class B, ladies’ medal shoot, 100yds, : 
Mrs Schmidt,,.,...... soccscsseeccccese 0 8 8 510 1 3 56 FT 0-49 


A. O, Paturson, 








Grag- Shooting. 


Leading dealers in sportsmen's supplies have advertised in our 
columns continuously for almost a quarter century. 





If you want your shoot to be announced here 
send in notice like the following: 


FIXTURES. 


Nov, 28-%,.—8r. Louis, Mo.—Tournament of the St. Louis Trap- 
Shooters’ League, First two days, targets; last day, live birds, $100 
added to the purses each day 

Nov. %.—Pawina, N, Y.—Thanksgiving tournament of the Pawl- 
mE or te Ps (Holmesburg Juneti Ke 

ov. 25,—PHILADELPHIA (Holmesburg Junction) —Keystone Shoot- 
ing @ grand handicap, Open to all. Live birds and targ 

Geo. E. Pack, Sec’y, 137 N. Second street, Philadelphia. oe 

Nov. 25,—BRAINTREE, Mass,—N, E. Kennel Club tournament andi 


ames. 
. Nov, 25,—Dexrer Park, N. Y.—Live bird sweep. 
Nov, 25,—Hackensack, N, J.—Bergen County Gan Club, Shocting 
Or tctekwes bien, Load teens i day bondica 
ov. 25,—ELKwvop Park, Long Branch, N. J.—Hol 
on live birds and targets. - _ 7 
Nov, 25.—Burvato. N Y.—Bison Gun Club, First annual Thanks- 
giving Day merchandise and sweepstake shoot. 
Nov. 256.—SaeRBRooKke, Vt,—Tharksgiving Day tournament of the 
Sherbrooke Gun Club, Open to Eastern townships only. 
oe PR Rag seoe, Il “oan nee sre, Shocters’ League 
urnament, jay ; seco! jay, live birds, 18. 
sey Sy cere Clee, 120 sig 
.—Wartson'’s Park, cago, Lil.—Dec. 6—Heik ri 
match for the Cast-Iron badge Dec. 7—Elliott Gilbert maton forthe 
Kansas City Star cup. Dec 8—Sweepstakes, open to all. Dec. 9— 
Elliott-Gilbert match forthe Du Pont trophy. Dec, 10-11—The Kan- 


sas City-O) team race, 

Dec, 18-15.—INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Tournament of the Limited Gun. 
Club. First day, sparrows; last two re 8, Grand Central, 
handicap, 2% pigeons, $25, birds extra, es close Dec. 9, with a 
fovea of e post entries, $30. Handicaps, 26 to 82yds, Royal 

Dec. 16-17,-CmARLusron, 8. C.—Téurnament under the auspices of 
the Charleston and Palmetto Gun Clubs. Targets. Purses divided 
Rose system—four moneys, $200 added, G. H. Peterman, Sec’y. 

1898. 


Jan. 18-20.—Hamitron, Oot.—Grand Canadian Hand 


birds; $1,000 guaranteed. For full information write A be 
Graham 


, American Hotel, Hamilton, Ont., Can, . 
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March 22-%4.—Etxwoop Park, Long Branch, N. J.—Interstate Asso- 
ciation's sixth anoua! Grand American Handicap. 2% birds, $25, birds 
extra; $1,000 guaranteed to the three high guns; all surplus added 

20-Apri! 1.—Reapia, Pa.—Annual tournament of the Penn- 
sylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the 
Independent Gun Club, of Reading. A. Knauer, Sec'y. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they pagcare to have printed, 
Ties in ali events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. 
Mail all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 546 
Broadway, New York. 








On the Bergen County Gun Club's grounds, Thanksgiving Day, 
there will be shooting all day, commencing at 9 o'clock, Club trophy 
atlio'’clock, Entrance $', 25 targets, unknown angles, handicap 
Winner in club trophy event to become owoer of trophy. At noon a 
Thanksgiving dinner will be served free to members avd guests. E. 
C. cup at 1 e'clock. Entrance $1, 50 targets, unknown angles, bandi- 

. Sweepstakes galore, Trains leave foot of Cortlandt street as 
follows: 8:30, 9.80, 10:80, 11:20 A. M,, 1:10, 2:20, 3:30 P, M. 
Joun RK. Banta Captain. 

The New and Kennel Club will hold a tournament on Thanks- 
giving Day, with sports consisting of a greased pig race. a greased 
pole, a turkey shoot, and a sack race. Members and friends are in- 
v , anda lunch will be served free at the club. Trains to Brain- 
tree—9:30, 10:30, 11:30 A. M., 12:18 P. M. Trains from Braintree—1:06, 
1:58, 8:06, 4:06 P. M., ar d every hour to midnight, 

A notice from Mr. H. 8. Lippack, of Dexter Park, announces an 
all day shoot at his place on Thanksgiving Day, Nov 25, All the 
events wiil be at live bids, with a fine live turkey or cash added to 
each event. If the birds are the same as those used in the first squad 
of the Emerald ehoot the boys will have to shoot very bard, 


4+ lve-bird sweepstake shoot will be held at Dexter Park on 
Thaxrksgiving Day, Nov. 25. In each event live turkeys or cash 
mcney will be added to purse as prizes. H. 8, Lippack. 


At Elkwccd Park, Loug Branch. N.J., Thanksgiving Day, there 
will be a holiday handicap, 15 birds, $7 entrance, birds «xtra, handi- 
cap, 25 to Syos., at 25 targets, $2.60 entrance: at 10 live blackbirds, $2 
caitanee, biras included. 





Miss Annie Oakley in Tennessee. 
|Special to Forest and Stream.) 


Annie Ozkley'’s engagement with Buffalo Bill having ended a few 
weeks ago at Richmond, Va ,she came to south certral Tennessee 
anticipating @ season of good hunting, and that upon the haunts of a 
once famous bun'er, Davy Crockett. She was no disepp inted in 
finding good bunting. All game common to this latitude is yet found 
plentiful bere, and wild turkey and email game in abundance. She 
also had the privilege while here of shooting when and where she 

. The dest shoo ing was found within two hours’ waik of 
ett's mill. 

Most of our bunters have turved to the hunting that pays the most 
money, quail bunting. One man sbipped from this county last sea- 
son over 1,000 dozen quail While here Miss Oakley engaged mostiy 
in quail hunting, it being the cbief sport. Quail are found in abun- 
dauce, and the character of the country is such that the bunting is 
delightfully exciting. Annie came witn a record of three dczen quail 
ia one day, but while here had to compete with @ man who bas a 
record of six dozen in one day. 

Joe Eakin is one of the most successful hunters and finest shots in 
these parts. He and his fine pointer Nellie accompanied Miss Annie 
oo a number of hunts, and he was the only one of our rural hunters 
who excelled her in the field. However, Joe found bimself severely 
tested, while shooting with ber, to maintuin his fair record, As he 
remarked, “Miss Annie's so quick with ber guo if you want to get a 
shot ata bird you must shoot mighty quick or wait 1i)] she misses, 
and that may keep you waiting some time.” 

Annie's shooting io the field excited a great deal of admiration in 
ail who were fortunate enough to see her, but her rifle shooting was 
simply marvelous She pertormed feats with apparently greatest 
ease that must be seen to be believed, 

While here, she psrformed the extremely difficult feat of shooting a 
meadowlark on the wing with her 8’cal. Wiachester. She hit a brick 
tessed in the air, broke it, and then hit one of the pieces before it 
reached the ground. The writer saw many a walnut and pebble torn 
to atoms by her rifle balls. She leaves with us a penny, through 
which she sent a .x2 ball; also a photo, marked as only a rifle bail 
can mark, while beld in the hand of a friend, edge toward ber, at a 
distance of fifteen paces. WALTER Swarn, 


Crowson, Tenn. 


Emerald Gun Club. 


Noy, 16.—Twenty-five members and their guests faced the traps at 
the regular monthly sboot of the grand old Emerald Gun Club this 
afternoon at Dexter Park. Gus Greiff and John H. Moore were the 
only shooters to kill straight, Fessenden, Vroome and Otto Hilmer 
loans ther last birds The birds were of a mixed order except for 
the t 50, which were hot ones. The day was a perfect one, sweat- 
era, ete , being at a discount. The scores follow: 


Dr Hudson (28),,.,..1010101210— 6 © C Mollenhauer 25)0202101021— 6 


J Clayton (29) .,..,.2222.00222— 8 G Greiff (29)......... 2BV2VI2222 —10 
Dr inter (25)...... 0108021210— 6 Otto Hilmer (25),,,..1212121120— 9 
H P Feasenden (28) .x2/2/2¢22e— 9 *Alfred (2b)..... 00022220. 0 


J Woelfel (28) ....,.0'20000220— 4 
E A Veroome (28)... .11112111le— 9 
W Sands (<8) ...,.,, 22221020 2— 8 


wee ee —4 
F W Place (°8),,,,,. 2112010112— 8 
R Regan (25),...,... 2120121020— 7 
T Short (48)... ..,.,.1]21211001— 8 


J H Moore (28) ..,,,.2112221121—10  T’ Ruswell (28),....,..12 0100100— 4 
C Stutgzen (25)..,,.,.0011<11082— 7 © W Billings (25) ., O0v0@2I2111— 8 
J Briet (25)..........%21001040 - 5 W Amend (%&).,,,,,.%e12122121— 9 
E Weise (25).........1112/200@21— 8 B Amend (28).,...,,1%e0120221— 7 
T Cody (#8) ........ 000021 ee)— 8 *J J Hallowell (39), .0011122121— 8 
W Joerger (26).,....11101120<2— 8 *B H Norton (28),, ..2001221011— 7 
E aes eee 2210212120— 8 Dr McFarland (#8), ,1100110111— 7 
* Guests. 


THE BOILING SPRINGS HANDICAP 


Nov. f,—The regular sem/-monthly club bandicap shoot of the 
Boiling Springs Gun Club was held today. Ouly four sb»oters par- 
ticipated ia the aport. Huck won the silver tea service with 40 
breaks The handicaps were not shot, as pone of the shooters could 
have tied Huck. Sweeps followed the club event: 


Baek... «6 eee ee) 22201110011191111110111 10010101101111011111011101 - 40 
Hallowell... ....12001111011110111100101 1 11111100011001111001110111—85 





Norton.. .........11120112130111110110001000010001 111111101001111110—88 
Nelson, .......<..+01110010101101010011111111011010010101100111111101—32 
The sweeps: 
Events: 12383465 Events 123465 
Targets: 1010 1010 10_~—s Targets 10 10 10 10 10 
Nelson ...cccccceees 8 7 & 4 7 Norton,,...cc.000. 3647 7 
Huck,....ssse000085 4 8 6 8 6 Hailowell,,,.., 87888 
. H. Huox, Sec’y, 


HOOPER AGAIN LOSES BY ONE BIRD, 


Nov. $0.—R. D. Hooper, who lost his match with Gilbert by missin, 
his last bird, did precisely the same thing to-day in bis match wit 
Capt. A. W. Money, on tne Carteret Gun Club grounds As before, the 
contestants were tied on their 99th birds, and Hooper lost the match 
on-his last bird, a fast driver, which he failed to grass, The match was 
close and exciting throughout, the men being tied on taeir v5:b, 50th, 
75th and 99tn bi The weather was admirable for a trap-shooting 
match; the birds were a good lot, some exceptionally fast, and the 
traps worked to perfection, Hooper was bandied by Geo. 8. McAlpin, 
Capt Money bandied himself. Another match was arranged, to be 
shot off at an early date, as neither party was satisfied. Theecore: 


Capt A W Money (80).............. +++, 2821 Jee Reel 221111212222 —21 
. BeZW21 10211101 2220222)e - 20 
@2221 2220 | 1211212122001 1z—21 

12211812<22 0122112222111 -—24—96 
RD Hooper (80),.....ceseeecseeseeees - 100@12UR21 2122021271 22229 —21 
2 20211 1e1222e21002111211—20 
120011112111011121¥022211—21 

18212120 :112211121211210— 23—65 





Indianapolis has Changed Dates. 
LIepianaPous. Ind.—The dates for the winter live-bird tournament 
of the Lamitea Gun Club bave been charged to Dee. 18, 14, 15, Nomi. 
nations in the Grand Ventral Han will clos* Thursday, Dec. 0, 
Entries are now coming in and we feel assured of having a at- 
vendance, Roya, Beer 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


Western Traps. 


Cx10a@o, Ill, Nov. 14.—The Calumet Heights Club held their regu- 
lar week'y shoot on their grounds at Grand Calumet Heights, Ind, 
today Twenty one persous attended. but only a few took part in 
the contests. Others spent their time on the river aod through the 
woods, Some few quail, partridges and ducks were bagged. The 
duck shooting thus far this fall has been very poor, compared to pre- 
vious years at the club. The weather being warm aad no signs of 
winter, it is more than porsible that the ducks usual to this district 
have not come south as yet. 

The medal race was shot during the afternoon in a driving wind 
from the rear of platform, and while the targets were largely easy. 
many were over shot. Following is detailed score of medal contest 
and practice; 25 targets, known traps, unknown angles: 


Class A. 


Paterson ......+.. ee ee 00212011111112111111101111—22 


CORR eee eee e nena eteee 






Lamphere....... cecccccees ceeceeceeeeeeescohLL1022119121011101111111— 28 
Metcalfe, ......ccce0 ecceeeeeeeeeeeeee eee seeh202011111001101110101101—17 
Class B. 

Norcom,......+++ eecccocoees eeeeeeeseee eee 0100111001111110111011110—17 


1111101011110111001111110—19 
100111111010001 1100011111—16 
++ ¢0111011110000101111101111—17 


Events: Events: 1234656 

Targets: 1610101016 10—=—s Targets: * 16 10 10 10 16 10 
Lamphere....... GBs) en an de 06 SD Rcebescnss SE ac os “OUD oe 
are © OBS on BE cg "BORE. cccccdcs Woo 8 8S Binc 
Metcalfe......... 10 8 5 812 4 Davis....... eoees oe @ Ve be ov ve 
Noreom, ,.....0+ BB. ©. Bc O.cs 


A. C. Paterson, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

CuicaG>, Nov, 20—The National Gun Club, of Milwaukee, Wis.> 
anpouwn: es its maiden effort at arranging its first annual tournament, 
to be held on the grounds of the National Park Club Nov. 24, 25 and 
26, commencing at 9:30 A M. The contests will be at targets and 
live birds, with added money in most of the events. This should 
aa the shooters as to prove a good attendance, which is looked 
‘or. 

BELVIDERE, ILL. 


The Belvidere Gun Club, of Belvidere, I'l., announces a live.bird 
shoot, to be beld on its grounds at Belvidere, Ill,, on Thanksgiving 
Day, Nov. 25, under American Association rules 


CALUMET HEIGHTS, IND. 


The Calumet Heights Club will bold an all-day shoot on its grounds 
at Grand Calumet Heights, Ind,, Thanksgiving Day, Nov 25, which 
will conclude its year’s shooting. The con:ests will be at live birds 
and targets, and the winners of prizes in events of voth live birds and 
targets will be decided As it now appears, the winvers io the target 
events for the year will be: In Class A, A. C, Paterson; in Class B, P, 
D. Norcom, and tp Olass U, Dr. A W. Harlan, unless some phenom- 
enal scores are made in the next .wo shoots, which is not looked fcr 
at this season of the year, In the live bird events is still undecided 
but Geo. H. Know!:s bas the jead by one bird, and is closely foliowed 
by Dick Turvie G. E Marshaell,G. KE Lampbere and A C. Paterson. 
A slip-up on the next live bird contest on the part of the leaders, it is 
any one’s prize 


BUREKA GUN CLUB, 


The Eureka Gun Club beld the first shoot of its winter series at 
Wa'aon's Park on the afcernoon of Nov, 20, 1897, and was participated 
in by @ con: iderable number, 

It was intended, if possible, to have the first of the contests bet seen 
Eureka and Garfield guo clubs come off on this day, but the Garflelds 
were unable to get their arrangements and handicaps perfected in 
time relating to their own shoot, 

The Garflields now expect to start in on their winter series durin 
the eerily partof December Both clubs having some good live bir 
sbooters on their rolls, it is expected that a hot contest will result io 
the con ests to follow 

The day was one « ith clear atmosphere with a strong wind from 
the left quarter, Mo.t of the birds were left quariering drivers and 
left-quar.ering incomers, and were very fast Tre attendance was 
exceptionally large for a club shoot, and being the first of the season, 
bids fair to be a successful one. 

Many members of Garfield Ciub were in attendance, but spent most 
of their me shooting targete Adamsand Hoyt, who were shooting 
new guns, were somewhat handicapped,'and their scores were not 
up to their usual form. . 

Among those present who did not not participate in the event, but 
who are ioterested ia trap-sbooting, were E. L. Rice, O. P. Richards, 
Dr. Shaw and wife, Silas Palmer, John Amberg, E. EK, Neal, H.Wiley, 
and others 

Followiug are detailed scores, which are considered fair consider- 
ing the elements of the day: 


F Hollister,,,...,...1102101212— 8 W Darlington,,,.,,.002202011— 6 






L Goodrich, , ++ 1241122001— 8 WA Jones.,,.,...,..01001000:2— 4 
E Steck...... +» -2100220222— 7 OC W Carsou,..... +» -8110102002— 6 
O Antoine, +» .2001120020-— 5 F P Stannard ,,,,,, ,220:202222— 8 
L, Willard, ,,........8221:12/01— 9 HOyt .......4+0000.O002002212— 5 


E Bingham,,,,,,,, .. 222v22z2vv—10 
A C Paterson ,,,.,. .0212002111— 7 
John Glover,,.,.....2012211012— 8 
J Rebm,,...eeeree- OO0ZB100— 5 
J L Jones .......4..O812220222— 8 
Dr Frothingham,,,,212 222202— 9 H A Ferguson ,,,,,,001002 220— 5 
© C Hess........+...1222211212-10 FM Smith.,,.......000010122— 5 


The Stoney Island Gun Club announce their Thanksgiving Day 
tournament on their grounds, corner Ninety-fifth street and Stoney 
Island avenue, Chicago, Nov. 25. Target and live bird shooting will 
be the order of the day, and no one barred. 

Following are scores of contest between W. P. Mussey and Charles - 
Wilcox at 50 live birds from five ground traps, shot on Watson's 
grounds, Burnside Crossing, Nov. 16, which was lost by Wilcox, who 
scored 4 birds less: 


W P MuUssey.....cccescccerccveveeees sel Q01100108222220 212222221 —21 
21221002201 11120112112212—21—48 
COB WHCOX,...cccccceereeeeeecseeeeeeeeRBl2111200011111022110120—19 
1211110101020211101211012—19 —38 
The Audubon Club held its regular live bird handicap contest on 
Watson's grounds Nov 17. The following are detailed scores show- 
ing results and shoot-off of ties, also ties on previous week's contest; 
shoot-off between J. Amberg and CU, Morris: 
Tie from last week: 
Amberg ...... 
C Morris.. 
O von Lengerke (80)... 
© Morris (80) ......++ 
Holiisier (80),...... 


A W Adams.,,,,...,.1020012000— 4 
Geo Airey...........180020222— 7 
Dr F Liddy ,.....,.212102¢202— # 
B Gprevne seevseeses0L0122100— § 
G W Prickett .,,... ..0s12220200— 6 









seeeeeesceeeseeeeceeseedlI@120007 
+ + 11222012200 2120 —11-+-4 -15 
se eeeeneeeee ess ReeeeZeeer 0223 -18-+-1-14 
sesveseeees +++ 108028111211010—11 15 
see eeeees see eRQQ108908201111—1842—15 
Dr H A F (30)....... soeeeceeeeeeethI 112110212111 —14 
J amberg (8).......+. pveeeeeees eee SQQL1 8222002023 —124-2—14 
J Gillespie (89)... ..cccccceveeeeveveseeseceees OLOMOIZ221100— 94-23-11 
JT Ret (80)... cececcccesccevevenss +o+e.0801:0022001100— 84-8—11 
HB P88 (80)... .ccccceeceeveeseveesesses seneestehO@e12191911—14-4+-8—15 
Tres on 15: 
MOITiB ...cccccersevesseesesecseceeeee eoveeeesI@Q0Q0812161112—12-+4+4—15 
HOMISOE,...sceecceceeeseceeceseeesenseeseeses Le@elLIRII11192—15-4+2—15 
Second tte: 
Morris .... ° . 220212107011220 - 1144-15 
Hollister... oceepe -011118111111110—18+4-2—15 
Not being able to decide the winner, Morris and Hollister agreed to 
shoot off for the medal next shoot. 


Practice shoots and match: 

















«+ 1210222922221101122112112 —23 
« - RVILVVLVA01 1211013VVz22020  — 21 
sence sees ee esQ0ORI2121111201 102202011210 —20 
d O, V. L. shot for the birds, Amberg to 













J AMOR... ce seesees 
In the above Amberg 
shoot at 27 and O. V. L. 25, 
Nov 18.—Practic: : 
PHICKOUW..... 00. cccereeeeeeeseseeeceee ee sO88210001101110121 1011001 
111001 leOletie20z12020.0! —I14 
White, ....csesecevesseveeesesceccnseeess OlZIR2100812202020.21 268212—20 
Same day: 
Wiley .....scccsccsccesceccececeseeeees OLI@lQ1I121100190121e2111 —19 
W P Mussey,...cccccces covsveeeevesee OLZI0Q0RR RVI 122202:22—20 
1212128321020] 12221 122210—22—42 





Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooxtyy, N. Y., Nov. 20,— shoot of the Broo! 
Club was held at the club's avenue —— 


street, to-day. Seven events were ali at 10 targets. The scores: 
Events: 128465667 #« ZBvents: 223465667 
Dr Littiefield.. 9 67998 7 aa 810 81010 8 
Lame ......0655 6 @ 64. ws peqoenee © OOO 8 
Helloweil,.....9 6 78 8 6% dates 





(Nov. 97, 1807, 






New Utrecht Gun Club. 


Dyker Meapoy, N. Y., Nov. 20.—Club shoot. 
Class 


M Van Brunt..........5+ 









F A Thompson 101111011111101101111011—20 
P Adams .., .. 1101111111101110110111011—20 
D Deacon -0111111010010011011111111—18 


,-1011111001011011111101101—18 


CC Fleet..., 001000101 1110010100100001 —10 
8 B Topli'z... 0010001 1001001110w 

J Schmitzspan (guest, 1100001001 100011111111111—16 

Prize gun sh 4 

M Van nt 011111011011119101111111111 —22 
Dr O'Brien 111001111011110111110111001011—22 
D Deacon,, .01110111111101113110101111 —21 
P Adams. 111101211011111101010011111 —21 
W H Thom 111001311112110001011111110 —20 
G E Nos'rand.. 000101001001111100110111101101—17 
F A Thompson. .1101111001101101010101101 —16 
Tepliz,..... 0010101 1110111100001 10000 —12 
Fleet 11100901011 —l1 





: 201011 
1001110000; 000 


Only those who had a chance to win shot up handicap, Owing to 
darkness O’Brien and Van Brunt did not shoot off tie. 

Sseep, 10 targets: Adama 10, Van Brunt 9, F. A. Thompson 8, 
O’Brien 7, Schmitaspan 1. 

Sweep, 10 targets; Adams 8, Nostrand 8, F. A Thompson 8, Van 
prens, , Deacon 7, W. H. Thompson 7, O'brien 7, Schmitzspan 5, 

eet 4, 





Jeannette Gun Club. 


Gurrensvre, N, J., Nov, 19.—The regular club shoot of the Jean- 
nette Gun Club was held at the old Guttenburg race track to-day. 
After the clud shoot a team race was shot between teams captained 
by Packard and Brunie respectively. This event resulted in a tie, 
and as it was tuo dark to see the birds, the tie was not shot off. The 


scores: 
Class A: 














Club Shoot. Sweeps. 
Beth BD iccoccocccccvcocesocccsocecccesscseeleeeeemen eevee 
epee Lieoe covcccccccccccccsccccccIReninee— 9 andes 
Otten (8 )..... covccccccvcccccess @lISCReeIs— 9B esces 
Lott (30)..... paupasasencesteeeosn’ = 12121—5 
Karsten (28).... eovcece seecececes+eeeJ011011102— 7 01111—4 
Hainhorst (28) sevesencosesoocconsoc> © 12000—2 
Vagta (:8)...... ee yisabienseeoetsnsbeste =o eocee 
Offermann (28)... scvcccccesecceccssI0l00e0e2— 5 21122—65 
POGO(:B)....0 caccecccecccces? sccccesenccssOMeaaeeeee> © deues 

Class B: 

ROU MADD (25)... ..ceceresscesecssesereeesess Rew Bee eee 
Faerenbach (<5). cocccceccceccecess @tlJ101000— 6 eevee 
Crusius (25)..,. sveevesseseesssO110210120— 6 esese 
Bobling (5)... eecscecesceses ORQ0R12200— 6 02022- 3 


Gerdes (25).,.. teeeeeeeeees O@20R0212 — 6 
Ebler (25)...... seeeseeceeeees O2l0@02020— 4 
Heilshorn (25)... cevececvecsces -CCOlQ20001— 8 


Packard (25) ,...ssseeccesseeeseereceeseeseestliciewl— 9 teens 


. — 8 birds; Packard 8, Hainhorst 8, Ties: Packard 2, Hain- 
orst 1. 


Packard's Team. ies Team. 
Packard + 2111-5 
Otten, 11228—5 
Meyer, 10111—4 
Vagts. e000 - 0 
Karsten ,., 11222—5 
Eblen ,,.., 


**40119—4—81 


The Gilbert-Hooper Match. 
Garven Ciry, L, L, Nov. 15,—In one of the most exciting matches 


ever shot on tbe Carteret Gun Club’s grounds, H. B, Gilbert to-day 
defeated T. D Hooper by 1 bird in a 100-bird match. In no part of 
the match did more than 2 birds separate the contestants; they were 
tied on the 99th round, and Gilbert won out in the last round by kill- 
ing his bird, while Hooper missed. Gilbert shot remarkably, killing 92 
birds, but he bad the misfortune to lose 7 dead out of bounds, 
Hooper also did good work, losing 3 of his 9 last birds out of bounds. 
The birds were a mixed lot, anda strong wind blew directly across 
the traps. W. A. H, Stafford was referee and W. R. Hobart scorer. 
The conditions were s0yds, rise, 30yds, boundary. ‘The score: 
HB Gimbere, ... ccececcceeesesceeessses QURAIGMROWWWVI1 21 VVOVII— 2B 
1222122220222222/ 22220122 — 23 
212222 2242162220021 112122—2A 
2222VWVLPG LQVIL] eVVAVVVI '—24—+! 


le’ . 
TD HOOper, .....ccccceeeeeeeeeeeveeee + S2212@110011101212222111— 21 
1122212212012211021121112—23 
11112121112112121221121e2—24 
2o12212111112122211122220—23—91 ‘ 


Audubon Gun Club. 


Burrao, N. Y., Nov, 13.—The Audubon Gun Club's shoot was held 
at Auduron Park yy & Five events were shot, the first four at 
targets and No, 5 at live birds. No. 3 was the club shoot, the follow- 
ing being the class winners: Class A, ©. 8. Burkhardt; class B, 
Jacobs; class C, Reynolds. The club will send a big delegation of 
shooters to the Buon Gun Club’s Thanksgiving Day shoot. The 
scores: 





Events: 123465 Events: 12383465 

Targets: 101526 161¢ §=Targets: 10 16 85 16 Ww 
-E C Burkbardt,,,,. 81821 810 Fanning...,........ .. 182118 9 
C8 Burkhardt..,,,, 71120 910 Reynolds.,, ee ee 
BOOED a cedcescceccese LU Ue Oe. OS Sashes ev oe oe MBM. oe 
MeoArthur.,......+. 61114 8 8 Story...,.. oe 00 APO oe 
BOBO. cepccccecece OS OW oe og GOORMMcciccscecesa coon. Be Bee 
Kennedy,.......... 8 814 5 9 Crooks., couse ov 06 10-10 8 
BONG cicccenscoce @ SEB E O CAR Rinse cicees bc ksi D8 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
Washington and Old Point Comfort. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Tue annual Christmas holiday tour to Washington under the Per- 
sonally-Conducted Tourist System of the Peunsylvania Railroad will 
leave New York on Tuesday. Dec 28 These tours appeal especially 
to the teachers of New York, Brooklyn, and vicinity, affording an 
exceptional Seren to visit the National Capital at the height of 
theseason. The tour of tbe present season will contain many inter- 
exting features, including ap Speertmay for a trip to Mt. Vernon and 
Alexandria. At a slight additional expense those who desire may 
first visit Old Point Comfort, spending a day there, and continue to 
Washington by boat The Pennsylvania Railroad's Christmas holiday 
tours bave an enviable reputation. 

For itineraries, rates, and full information, apply to ticket agents, 
or address Tourist Ages 1146 Broadway, New York; 4 Court street, 
brooklyn: or Geo. W, Boyd, Assistant General Agent, 
Philadelphia.— adv, 


New Service to Augusta and Aiken, 


TE Southern Ry. announces, effective Nov. 21, new schedule and 
Puliman sleeping car service between New York, Aiken and Augusta. 
The Southwestern Limited, waving New York 4:25 P. M., daily, 
arrives in Aiken, 8.C , following afternoon at ans P. M,; A ta, 
4:15 P.M. Pullman drawing room sleeping car, New York to Colum- 
bia and Columbia to Augus'a, Dining-cars serve meals between New 
York and Charlotte. The Bonair Hotel, at Augusta, and Highland 
Park, at Aiken, will be open inafew days For full particulars call 
on or address Alex. 8. Thweatt, E. P, A., 271 Broadway, New York.— 











Quarantines Removed-No Detention to Travel 
South. 


Tux Southern Railway announces that there is no detention in 
travel South on account of quarantines. The lines are all open, and 
tickeis are now being sold to all ts through New Orleans, Vicks- 
burg and Memphis. The travel for the last week has been very 
heavy, extra paces beinz required every day to accom 
the heavy traffic Sowth ward. ‘rhe couthern Railway Eastern " 
ger Agent is at 271 Broadway, New Y and is the head- 
anes the metropolis for information the Southern 





